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From  the  Editorial  Board 


This  is  a  special  double  issue  of  Solanus ,  devoted  to  a  selection  of  papers 
presented  at  the  International  Slavic  Librarians’  Conference  held  in  Harro¬ 
gate,  England,  in  July  1990,  as  part  of  the  IV  World  Congress  for  Soviet  and 
East  European  Studies.  A  separate  part  of  the  conference,  intended  as  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  practical  library  problems,  was  held  at  Churchill  College, 
Cambridge,  prior  to  the  main  Congress.  Its  proceedings  will  be  duplicated 
and  distributed  by  the  British  Library. 

In  contrast  with  previous  years,  when  few  delegates  from  behind  the  then 
Iron  Curtain  were  able  to  attend,  the  1990  Congress  was  a  truly  international 
event,  with  many  panels  composed  of  speakers  from  both  East  and  West. 

Many  of  the  papers  published  here  (Nagy,  Zmroczek,  Swiderska,  Choldin, 
Suetnov,  Walker,  Butler)  will  be  invaluable  to  present  readers  for  providing 
new,  previously  uncharted  information  about  the  changing  and  chaotic 
publishing  scene  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR,  and  to  future  readers  for 
providing  a  snapshot  of  a  key  moment  in  the  history  of  the  printed  word.  The 
papers  on  earlier  periods  (Pozdeeva,  Fedorova,  Isaievych,  Griffiths  and 
Zilper,  Kel'ner,  Patrusheva)  also  break  new  ground:  notably,  Irina  Pozdeeva’s 
account  of  the  readership  and  distribution  of  seventeenth-century  Moscow 
books  changes  completely  the  picture  presented  in  previous  research. 
Professor  Grimsted’s  paper  on  Soviet  archives  (a  topic  normally  outside  the 
scope  of  Solanus)  will  be  of  interest  to  archivists,  librarians  and  users  of 
archives. 

The  publication  of  this  issue  has  been  made  possible  by  two  generous 
subsidies:  from  the  ISLC  Committee  and  the  International  Council  for  Soviet 
and  East  European  Studies. 


MCTOpHHeCKOe  6bITOBaHHe  H3,0,aHHH  MoCKOBCKOrO 
nenaTHoro  aBopa  nepBOH  noaoBHHbi  XVII  BeKa 

H.  B.  rio3fleeBa 


Mockobckhh  nenaTHbm  abop  —  KpynHeHiuaa  THnorpatJiHA  XVII  BeKa, 
nenaTaBniaa  khphaahhcckhm  mpH([)TOM,  mjiaji  3a  toabi  ot  BoccTaHOBAeHHA 
nocjie  noacapa  (1614)  ao  nepexoAa,  (JiaKTHHecKH,  b  pyKH  naTpnapxa  HnKOHa 
(1652)  noHTH  300  tmcah  3K3eMnAApOB  khht,  Ka^KAaa  H3  KOTopbix  6buia  h 
(JlAKTOM  H  (JiaKTOpOM  KyAbTypHOH,  peAHTH03HOH  H  nOAHTHHeCKOH  ACH3HH 
o6uiecTBa.  B  tom  hhcac  6mah  HanenaTaHbi  mecTb  thiiob  khh r  aaa  pa3Hbix 
ypoBHeii  oGyneHHa,  o6lhhm  THpaacoM  Gojiee  100  tmcah  aoeMnAApoB;1  He- 
CKOAbKO  KpyrOB  AHTyprHHeCKOH  KHHTH;  OCHOBHbie  THnbl  KHHT,  Heo6xOAHMbIX 
AAA  peAHTH03HOH  nOAeMHKH;  nOAHblH  KOMIUieKC  CBeTCKOTO  H  AepKOBHOTO 
npaBa;  HecKOJibKO  BaACHeHimix  KOMneHAHyMOB  KaAeHAapHbix  htchhh,  coAep- 
ACaiHHX  MHOTHe  COTHH  AyHTUHX  npOH3BCAeHHH  paHHexpHCTHaHCKHX,  BH3aHTHH- 
CKHX,  CAaBAHCKHX  H  pyCCKHX  ABTOpOB;  KaAeHAapb,  COAepacaiAHH  XpOHOAOTH- 
HeCKHH,  HCTOpHHeCKHH,  aTHOTpa(J)HHeCKHH  KOMMeHTapHH  H  OCHOBHbie  H3Me- 
HHeMbie  TeKCTbi  CAyacObi  h  mhothc  HHbie  H3AaHHA,  Ha  BeKa  BomeAuiHe  b 
pyccKyio  h  CAaBAHCKyio  KyAbTypy. 

FIpeAAaraeMaA  paOoTa  —  3KCTpaKT  H3yneHHA  HCTOpHHecKoro  6biTOBaHHA, 
HCTOpHHeCKOH  pOAH  3TOH  KHHTH,  ee  (jjyHKIJHH  B  ACH3HH  oGmeCTBa.  OCHOBHOH 
MeTOA  HCCAeAOBaHHH  —  conocTaBAeHHe  AaHHbix  apxHBa  npHKa3a  khht 
nenaTHoro  jxqjisl2  c  AaHHbiMH  o  cyAt6ax  tmcah  H3BecTHbix  HaM  cctoaha 
3K3eMnAApOB  3THX  H3AaHHH.  3tH  AaHHbie  nOAyHCHbl  npH  paGOTe  C  KOAAeKHH- 
amh  6h6ahotckh  Mockobckoto  yHHBepCHTeTa,  npH  onncaHHH  khht  b  CTapo- 
oOpAAnecKHx  o6u3HHax,  roeyAapCTBeHHbix  h  nacTHbix  6H6AHOTeKax,  H3  ony- 
6AHKOBaHHbIX  KaTaAOTOB,  OnHCCH  CTapbIX  6h6ahotck  H  ApyrHX  hctohhhkob. 

Ha  OCHOBaHHH  BblABAeHHbIX  AaHHbIX  HHACe  OCBeiliaiOTCA  CAeAyiOIHHe  npo- 
6AeMbi:  b  HbH  pyKH  nenaTHaA  KHHra  nonaAaAa  nocae  BbixoAa;  CKOAbKO  OHa 
CTOHAa  b  XVII  Bexe,  KaKHe  coiiHaAbHbie  caoh  ee  npnoOpeTaAH,  KaKOBa 
reorpa(J)HA  h  cxopocTb  ee  pacnpocTpaHeHHA;  xapaKTep  othoihchha  k  nenaT- 
hoh  KHHre  h  xapaKTep  ee  (JiyHKiiHOHHpoBaHHA  b  XVII  BeKe;  poAb  h  ^Yhkhha 

AOHHKOHOBCKOH  nenaTHOH  KHHTH  B  nOCACAyiOIHHe  3nOXH  pyCCKOH  HCTOpHH:  B 

XVIII  BeKe  h  b  HOBoe  BpeMA  (XIX-XX  BeKa). 

Ecah  oGpaTHTbCA  Tenepb  k  MaTepnaAaM  o  pacnpocTpaHeHHH  mockobckhx 
H3AaHHH  HenocpeACTBeHHo  b  toabi  BbixoAa  khhth  b  cbct,  npeacAe  Bcero 

1  MacTHHHO  3th  MaTepHajibi  ony6aHKOBaHbi  b  KHHre  —  I7o3deeea  M.  B.  HoBbie  MaTepnajibi 
ZUifl  onncaHHfl  H3naHHH  MocKOBCKoro  nenaTHoro  flBopa.  IlepBafl  nojiOBHHa  XVII  b.  MeTO^HHe- 
CKHe  peKOMeHiiaHHH.  MocKBa:  rocynapcTBeHHafl  6H6aHOTeKa  CCCP  hm.  B.  M.  JleHHHa,  1986. 

2  U,eHTpajibHbiH  rocyziapcTBeHHbiH  apxHB  npeBHHx  aKTOB  (nanee  U,rAAA),  (J).  1 182. 
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BCTaHer  Bonpoc  o  ijetiax  Ha  KHHru,  to  ecTb  o  AOCTynHOCTH  nenaTHOH  khhth 
pa3HbiM  KpyraM  pyccKoro  o6mecTBa.  B  to  *:e  BpeMn  hmchho  nojiHTHKa  ueH 
bo  mhotom  onpeAenneT,  neM  6bijio  jxjik  BJiacTH  h  caMO  KHHronenaTaHHe  — 
cpe^cTBOM  npocBemeHHn  (xax  nHcajiocb  bo  Bcex  nocjiecjiOBHnx  k  H3AaHHnM), 
hjih  cpe^CTBOM  Ha>KHBbi,  Kax  nojiarajiH  HexoTopbie  hctophkh.3  PteAaTeAbcxan 
AenTejibHOCTb,  no  xpaHHen  Mepe  b  HHTepecyiomee  Hac  BpeMn,  He  paccMaTpH- 
Bajiacb  hh  uepKOBbio,  hh  rocyztapCTBOM  b  xanecTBe  cpe^CTBa  nojiyneHHn 
npH6bijiH.  LJejin  xHHronenaTaHHn,  Kax  3to  AexnapHpOBaAOCb  b  nocjiecjiOBHH 
nOHTH  Ka»AOTO  H3AaHHn,  6bIJIH  AeHCTBHTeJIbHO  UJHpOKHMH  H  AOA)XHbI  6bIJIH 

noMOMb  b  peuieHHH  ochobhwx  3a^an,  ctojhijhx  nep qjx  rocyAapcTBOM  —  b 
jiHue  ii,apn  h  uepKOBbio  —  b  jiHiie  naTpnapxa.  TexcTbi  BbixoAHbix  AaHHbix 
KHHT  6bIJIH  Hpe3BbIHaHHO  Ba>KHbIM,  (j)aKTHHeCKH  (})OpMyjIJipHbIM  AOKyMeHTOM, 
yaocTOBepaiomHM  cymHOCTb  BJiacTH  h  xapaxTep  ee  B3aHMOOTHOineHHH  xax  c 
CHJIOH  6o>KeCTBeHHOH,  Tax  H  C  JIK)6bIM  B03M05KHbIM  HHTaTCJieM;  ^OXyMeHTOM, 
(J)OpMyjTHpyK)mHM  cymHOCTb,  (JjyHXI^HK)  H  HCTHHHOCTb  xancAoro  nenaTHoro 
3X3eMnjl«pa.  CjlOBa  H  COCTaB  3TOH  (J)OpMyjIbI  AOCTaTOHHO  TpaAHIJHOHHbl  H 
MeHJuiHCb  peAxo.  (OaxTHnecxH  Bee  nocjiecjiOBHa  h  npe^CTaBjiajiH  co6oh,  b 
3aBHCHMOCTH  ot  xapaxTepa  h  BpeMeHH  H3AaHHn,  nocjieAOBaTejibHocTb  He- 
CXOJlbXHX  TaXHX  AOCTaTOHHO  HOCTOnHHblX  (j)OpMyJl.)  TeXCTbl  nocjiecjiOBHH 
Hpe3BbmaHHO  Ba^cHbi  AJin  noHHMaHHJ*  pojiH  paHHen  nenaTHOH  mocxobcxoh 
XHHTH,  nOCXOJIbXy  HX  HACK  B  TOH  HJIH  HHOH  (j)OpMe  AOnOJIHAAH,  (J)aXTHHeCXH, 
JHoGoH  H3  COTeH  TbICHH  paCXOAnilJHXCn  no  CTpaHe  3X3eMnAnpOB  H3AaHHH. 
HanpHMep,  nocjiecjioBHe  YwreAbHoro  EBaHreAHn  1633  ro/ja  (ji.  592  06. -593 
06.)  caMy  hack)  ‘o  ncnpaBjieHHH  xhh^xhcm  h  o  cjiobcch  hcthhhcm,  H3Jio)xe- 
HneM  nenaTHbiMH  nHCMeHbi’,  CHHTaeT  npHHaAJie>xameH  caMOMy  XpHCTy, 
xoTOpbiH  h  ‘npocBeTH  pa3yM  h  ohh  cepaenHHH  BepHOMy  pa6y  CBoeMy,  ero  >xe 
H36pa,  h  ejieoM  cbhtum  noMa3aHHOMy,  6jiaronecTHBOMy  rocy^apio,  uapio  h 
BejinxoMy  xH5i3io  MnxaHjiy  (Ee^opoBHHy  Been  Pycnn  caMOAepmiy’.  JJajiee 
c(})opMyjiHpOBaHbi  h  uejiH  xHHroneHaTaHHn:  pa3#aBaTb  ‘bccm  GoraTCTBO 
GjiaronecTHn’,  noMoraTb  uapio  yTBepncAaTb  cMHp  h  THuiHHy’,  h  AoGHBaTbcn, 
hto6w  uapcTBO  ero  Bcer^a  ennno  ‘cBnTOJienHbiM  npocBemeHHeM’  h  npe6bma- 
jio  ‘b  GoncecTBeHHOH  cjiaBe’,  a  iiepxoBb  ‘anocTOJibcxHMH  h  GoncecTBeHHbiMH 
npaBHjibi  h  ycTaBbi  Aa  uBeTeT  h  cjiaBHTcn  BcerAa’.  Yxa3aH0  h  x  xoMy 
o6pameHbi  cjiOBa  ElocAecnoBHn,  ajia  xoro  H3AaioTcn  xhhth:  AJin  xpncTnaH- 
exoro  HapoAa  ‘MHoronHcneHHaro  cjiOBeHcxaro  n3bixa,  CBoen  BenHXHn  Aep>xa- 
Bbi,  Been  cjiaBHOHMeHHTbin  Pycnn,  MocxoBcxaro  rocyAapCTBa  h  npoHHx 
TOCyAapCTB  JXSLJIQQ  B  nOCJieCJIOBHH,  XOTn  H  TOpa3AO  6oAee  yXAOHHHBO, 

roBopHTcn  o  Tex,  nporaB  xoro  HanpaBjieHa  h  xancAan  H3AaBaeMan  hcthhho- 
6o>xecTBeHHan  xHHra,  h  AenTejibHOCTb  THnorpa(J)HH,  xoTopan  npH3BaHa: 
‘Mpax  nee  HenecTHBbin  3Jio6bi  TeM  Aa  o6nHHHTcn,  h  6ypn  npoTHBHbix  BeTpoB 

3  Jlynnoe  C.  77.  KHHra  b  Pocchh  b  XVII  b.  JleHHHrpafl,  1970,  c.  58-60  h  ,np. 
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A  a  OToraaHa  6yAeT.’  IIoaTOMy  h  ueHy  Ha  BHOBb  OTnenaTaHHbie  khhth, 
HanHHaa  c  nepBbix  h3ashhh,  BbimeAuiHx  nocne  BoccTaHOBAeHHfl  THnorpa(J)HH 
Ha3HanaAH  no  ce6ecT0HM0CTH  khhfh.  Bot  KaK  roBOpHTCH  06  3tom  b  yKa3e  o 
npoAa^Ke  TpHOAH  nocTHOH,  BbiiueAiueH  5. XII.  1621  roAa:  ‘. . .  a  Ha  Te  khhfh  ... 
nonoaceHa  ueHa,  bo  hto  khhfh  crrajiH  b  nenaTH  6ec  npHGbiAH,  aah  npocBeme- 
hhh  CBaTbix  6o>khhx  uepKBeH  h  aah  hx  [T.e.  uapn  h  naTpnapxa]  rocyAapCKaro 
MHOrOAeTHerO  3AOpOBbfl,  ATo6bI  TeMH  KHHraMH  CBHTbie  605KHH  AepKBH 
npocBemaAHca  . . .’ 4 

30  MapTa  1622  roAa  noaBAneTCJi  HOBan  3anncb:  ‘...  y  KoHApaTbH  [HBaHOBa] 
h  MacTepOBbix  moAen  H3  Ae Aa  bwhiao  1060  KHHr  ncaATHpen  yne6Hbix.  A  Ha  Te 
KHHrn  . . .  noAO>KeHa  ijeHa,  bo  hto  Te  khhth  ctbah  b  nenaTH  6ec  npH6biAH,  no 
20  aATbiH  [60  Koneex]  3a  Kimry.’ 5 

Tax  )K e  6e3  npHGbiAH,  a  ‘bo  hto  CTana’  npoAasaAacb  Mkhch  AeKaGpbCKan 
(BbixoAa  15.X.  1620  r.  —  25  bat.),  AnocTOA  (BbixoAa  25.V.1621  r.  —  25  a  at.  4 
AeH.,  T.e.  77  Kon.)  h  Bee  ocTaAbHbie  H3AaHH5i,  (JiaKTHnecKH  a o  1634  roAa,  noxa 
onepeAHOH  no^Kap  He  HaHec  nenaTHOMy  Aeopy  3HaHHTenbHbiH  ymep6.  Elep- 
boh  KHHroii  BbimeAmeH  nocAe  no^capa  6bma  llcaATHpb  c  BoccAeAOBaHHeM 
(15.IX.1634  r.).  K  ce6ecTOHMOCTH  3Toro  H3AaHH5i  (1  p.  17  a  at.  h  1,5  AeH.), 
onpeAeneHHOH  c  yneTOM  5-th  6e3AeHe>KHO  noAHeceHHbix  aoeMnAapoB,  ijapb 
BnepBbie  yKa3an  AoOaBHTb  32  anTbma  h  ‘nonynHTe’  AeHbrn  a  ah  ‘khh>khobo 
nenaTHOBo,  AsopoBoro  h  naAaTHOBo  AeA a’.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  ueHa  khhfh 
CTaAa  BKAionaTb  b  ce6a  h  TpaTbi  Ha  peMOHT  h  nepecTpoHKy  THnorpa(J)HH  h 
onpeAeAHTbCH  BMecTe  ‘c  abopom  h  nanarabiM  CTpoeHHeM’,  KaK  roBopHTca  3to 
npHMeHHTeAbHO  k  IIIecTOAHeBy  1635  roAa.6  B  CAynae  c  FlcaATHpbK)  HaijeHKa 
paBHHAacb  okoao  64%;  CAyAceGHHK,  BbimeAinnH  15. IV.  1635  roAa,  hmca 
ce6ecTOHMOCTb  23  aATbma  2  AeHbrn,  a  npOAaBaAca  no  30  hatbih  —  T.e.  c 
HaueHKOH  okoao  28,6%;  TpHOAb  nocTHan  (6.XII.1635  r.)  o6ouiAacb  no 
py6AH3  7  aATbiH  3a  3K3eMnA«p,  a  npoAaBaAacb  no  py6Aio  25  aATbiH  —  T.e.  c 
HaA6aBKOH  b  44,63%.  Mmchho  c  stoto  BpeMeHH  ‘yKa3Haa’  ijeHa  h  HaHHHaeT  b 
GoAbuieH  hah  MeHbuieH  CTeneHH  npeBbituaTb  ce6ecTOHMocTb,  ho  3Ta  Hauemca 
HHKOTAa  B  HCCneAyeMOe  BpeMfl  He  CTaHOBHTCfl  CAHIUKOM  GOAbLHOH,  h  aab 
onpeAeAeHHbix  THnoB  H3AaHHH  ocTaBaAacb  aocthtomho  hoctohhhoh,  cocTa- 
bahh  no  oTHouieHHK)  k  ce6ecTOHMocTH  npeBbiuieHHe  b  30-70%. 

B  AHTepaType  AaBHo  yTBepAHAOCb  cnpaBeAAHBoe  npeACTaBAeHHe  o  Bbico- 
KOH  OTHOCHTeAbHOH  CTOHMOCTH  paHHeH  nenaTHOH  KHHTH.  Ee  AerKO  npeACTa- 
BHTb,  cpaBHHBaji  c  onAaTOH  TpyAa  MacTepOBbix  ak>ach,  3Ty  KHHry  nenaTaB- 
uihx.  /Jah  cpaBHeHHH  Ha30BeM  ueHbi  CAeAylomHx  khht:  Mhhch  o6maa  c 
npa3AHHHHOH  (15.X.  1635)  —  ee6ecTOHMOCTb  1  py6nb  13  aATbiH  4  AeHbrn, 


4  UrAAA,  (p.  1182,  on.  1,kh.  1,ji.345o6. 

5  UrAAA,  4).  1 1 82,  on.  1 ,  kh.  1 ,  ji.  233. 

6  UrAAA,  (j).  1 1 82,  on.  1 ,  kh.  1 8,  ji.  450. 
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u,eHa  —  2  py6ji5i;  MacoBHHK  (10.XI.1635)  —  ce6ecTOHMOCTb  2  ajiT.  4  AeH., 
ueHa  —  5  a  jit.;  IIcaATHpb  yne6HaA  (6.V.1636)  —  ceGecTOHMOCTb  16  ajiT.  4 
AeH.,  ueHa  —  23  ajiT.  2  AeH.;  IIcanTHpb  c  BOcejie/jOBaHHeM  (4.X.1636)  — 
ce6ecTOHMocTb  1  p.  29  ajiT.,  ueHa  —  2  p.;  Tpe(j)onorHOH,  a.  1  (ocHOBHaa) 
(1. XI.  1637)  —  ceGecTOHMOCTb  1  p.  26  ajiT.  4  AeH.,  AeHa  —  2  p.  h  t.a.7 

ncurbflHHe  llpHKa3a  khht  nenaTHoro  Aena  nonynHAH  b  1634  roAy  b 
KanecTBe  nonyroAOBoro  okabahoto  acaAOBaHbA  30  pyOjieH  h  b  KanecTBe 
xacGhoto  AcaAOBaHHA  AeHbrn  3a  30  kxJitch  xjie6a.  Ha6opiAHK  b  1634  roAy 
noAyHHJi  3a  noAyroAne  o6eHx  bhaob  acaAOBaHbA  20  py6Aen  1 1  ajiTbm; 
pa36opmHK  —  14  p.  19  a  at.,  nepemieTHHKH  —  no  17  p.  18  aAT.;  caoboahtubi 
—  18  p.  25  aAT. 

Eme  6oAee  Bbipa3HTeAbHbie  cpaBHHTeAbHbie  AaHHbie  asiot  AoxyMeHTbi  06 
oiuiaTe  AioAen,  HaHATbix  jxjih  peMOHTa  n  CTponTeAbCTBa  nenaTHoro  ABOpa 
nocAe  noAcapa  (nioAb  1634  r.):8  caMaA  HH3KaA  nAaTa  —  8  AeHer  (4  xon.)  b 

AeHb - BblAaeTCA  ‘ApbDKHbIM  AIOA^m’,  HaHATbIM  AJ™  AepHOH  H  HCKBaAH(j)HAH- 

poBaHHon  pa6oTbi;  haothhkh  noAynaiOT  yace  no  3  aATbma  2  AeHbrn  b  AeHb; 
AJifl  CTponTeAbCTBa  noxynaiOT  no  ce6ecT ohmocth  b  IlpHKa3e  KaMeHHbix  AeA 
KHpnnH  no  1  pyOAio  20  aATbrn  3a  1000  niTyx,9  a  H36a  ajia  nepenAeTAHKOB 
BMecTe  c  np0B030M  o6xoahtca  b  17  pyGnen.10  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  khhth, 
Heo6xoAHMbie  aj ih  o6yAeHHA,  o6A3aTeAbHbie  b  ak>6om  aomc,  tjxq  ecTb 
rpaMOTHbie,  He3aBHCHMO  ot  ero  coAnaAbHoro  CTaTyca,  xaK  npaBHAO,  Gmah 
HeBeAHKH  no  pa3Mepy  n  cooTBeTCTBeHHO  AOCTynHbi  no  ueHe.  HanpnMep, 
nepBbie,  oacbhaho,  enje  npo6Hbie  A36yxn,  H3AaHHbie  Ha  nenaTHOM  Aeope  ao 
BbixoAa  b  cBeT  A36yxn  BacnAHA  BypAOBa,11  Gmah  b  ‘noAyAecTb’  n  b 
‘neTBepTb’,  T.e.  b  4°  n  8°  aoaio  AncTa,  ctohah  cootbctctbchho  2  AeHbrn  n  1 
AeHbry.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  ApbDKHbiH  Ha  AeHbrn  3a  oahh  AeHb  paGoTbi  (oGmaho 
ApbiACHbie  y6npaAn  CTponTeAbHbin  Mycop)  mot  xynnTb  BOceMb  MaAbix  A36yx; 
a  nAOTHHKy,  HTo6bi  npnoGpecTn  YneGHbiH  MacoBHHK,  hcoGxoahmo  6wao 
noTparnTb  1,5  CBoero  ahcbhoto  3apa6oTKa.  CaMbie  Aoporne  H3AaHHA  sthx 
act:  llcaATnpb  c  BoccAeAOBaHneM,  3aMeHABiuaA  cpa3y  YneGHyio  ncaATnpb, 
MaCOBHHK,  KaHOHHHK  H  CBATAbI  CTOHAH  CTOAbKO  ACe,  CKOAbKO  CTOHAH  TpH  C 
nOAOBHHOH  K)(J)TH  XAe6a,  a  MHHeA  oGlAaA  C  npa3AHHAHOH,  KOTOpaA  MOTAa 
3aMeHHTb  ‘no  Gcahocth’  roAHAHbm  xpyr  mhhch  —  2,7  kx})th. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  AeHbi  Gmah  oTHOCHTeAbHO  AOCTynHbie  h,  TAaBHoe,  yxa- 
3HaA  AeHa,  no  kotopoh  KHnry  npoAaBano  rocyAapCTBO,  b  HHTepecyioiAee  Hac 

7  3th  MaTepnajibi  ony6jiHKOBaHbi  b  KHHre  —  Tlo3deeea.  HoBbie  MaTepHajibi . . .  (npHMenaHHe  1). 

8  UrAAA,  4>-  1182,  on.  1,  kh.  19,  ji.  33-39  06. 

9  UrAAA,  (j).  1182,  on.  1,  kh.  19,  ji.  91. 

10  UrAAA,  (J).  1182,  on.  1,  kh.  18,  ji.  1 1. 

11  B  MaTepnajiax  apxHBa  tobophtch,  hto  ‘bo  142  rojiy  [T.e.  c  1. IX.  1633  no  1. IX.  1634]  bchkhm 
jikwim  npo,naHO  b  HaynaHne  jjeTAM  cto  a36yK  b  nojijiecTb,  a  b3hto  no  2  aeHbTH  3a  a36yKy’.  B  to 
)Ke  BpeMa  A36yK  ‘b  neTBepTb’  6bijio  npo^aHO  400  aoeMnnapoB  no  .neHbre  3a  uiTyxy.  (UrAAA,  ([). 
1 182,  on.  1,  kh.  20,  ji.  147.)  Taoce  cm.  llo3deeea  (npHMenaHne  1),  JSb  67-68. 
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BpeMfl  ece^^a  6biJia  3HaHHTejibH0  MeHbiue  toh,  hto  CTOHjia  KHHra  npH  ee 
^ajibHeHiueH  nepenpo^a>Ke  hjih  BKjiaAe.  Cefinac  HaKonneH  3HaHHTenbHbiH 
MaTepnaji  o  ctohmocth  mockobckhx  h3aohhh  b  XVII  h  XVIII  BeKax.  Ero 
cpaBHeHHe  c  BbmBjieHHbiMH  HaMH  ‘yKaBHbiMH’  ueHaMH  (xaK  npaBHjio,  coxpa- 
hhbuihmhc5i  Ha  nenaTHOM  ABope  ao  nojiHOH  pacnpOAa^cH  rapaaca)  AOKa3bi- 
BaeT,  hto  peanbHan  ijeHa  nenaTHOH  KHHra  Bcer^a  6bijia  Bbirne  onpeAejieHHOH 
rocyAapCTBOM,  h  b  3aBHCHMOCTH  ot  THna  KHHra  Morjia  b  nepBOH  nojiOBHHe 
XVII  BeKa  npeBbimaTb  ee  3HanHTejibHO.  HanpHMep,  TpHOAH  b  H3AaHH«x  30- 
40-x  toaob  npoAaBajiHCb  oGbiHHo  Ha  20-40%  AOpo>Ke;  AnocTon  20-40-x  toaob 
npoAaBajiCH  hjih  oueHHBajica  npn  BKJiaAe  Ha  cyMMy  ot  1 1  %  ao  60% 
Gojibuiyio  ‘yKa3HOH5  ijeHbi;  MnHea  o6inan  c  npa3AHHHHOH  npoAaBajiacb  Ha  10- 
100%  Aopo>Ke;  mhhch  cjiy^ce6Hbie  Ha  pa3Hbie  MecjiHbi,  cyA«  no  aanncAM, 
ctohjih  AOpo^ce  ot  25%  ao  75%;  Ilcajirapb  c  BoccjieAOBaHHeM  —  ot  25  ao 
36%  H  T.A. 

OcoOeHHo  ‘npoTeKAHOHHCTCKOH’  6buia  nojiHTHKa  AeH  no  otholuchhio  k 
KHHraM,  Hcnojib3yeMbiM  rjih  o6yneHHfl,  KOTOpbix  CHCTeMaranecKH  He  xsaTa- 
JIO,  XOTB  THpa)KH  HMeHHO  3THX  H3AAHHH  GbIJIH  CaMbIMH  GoJIbIHHMH  H 
H3AaBaJIHCb  OHH  BO  MHOTO  pa3  HaiHe,  HeM  OCHOBHbie  THnbI  KHHT  JIHTypTHHe- 
CKHX.  ri03TOMy  KHHTH  A-HB  06yHeHH5I  paCKynaJIHCb  Hpe3BbIHaHHO  6bICTpO,  H, 
oneBHAHO,  bo  mhothx  cjiyna^x  ihjih  ajih  ijepKOBHbix  uiKOJi  hjih  Ann  nepenpo- 
Aa>KH.  HanpHMep,  6000  3K3eMnji«poB  A36yKH,  BbimeAineH  Me5KAy  31  AeKa6p» 
1648  h  6  anpejia  1649  roAa,  6biJiH  pacKynjieHbi  3a  5  Aneii  21  noKynaTejieM 
(1442  A36yKH  KynnjiH  MacTepOBbie  HenaTHoro  Asopa12).  2400  aoeMnjiapoB 
A36yKH,  BbiuieAuieH  H3  Aejia  19.VI.1651  roAa  h  HanenaTaHHOH  H3  ocTaTOHHbix 
KHH^KHbix  3anacoB,13  pa3omjiHCb  b  oahh  AeHb!  Urn  Aa6yK  GbiJin  oTAaHbi 
cnpaBuiHKaM,  OAHa  ocTaBjieHa  KaK  ‘KaBbnmafl’  —  cjiy>KHTb  ‘ajib  nepeBOAy’  — 
T.e.  opHTHHajiOM  ajib  nocjieAyioiHHx  H3AaHHH,  a  2394  3K3eMnjiapa  npoAaHbi  6 
noKynaTejieM  H3  MocKBbi,  Hnmiero  HoBropOAa,  XojiMorop,  Ka3aHH  h 
XoXJIOMbl. 

He  MeHee  noKa3aTejibHbi  CBeAeHHH  o  npoAa>Kax  HacoBHHKa  —  cjieAyiomeH 
nocjie  A36yKH  khhth,  no  KOTOpon  TpaAHH,HOHHO  oOynajiH  b  XVII  Bexe 
rpaMOTe  h  Bepe.  2082  aoeMnjiapa  HacoBHHKa,  BbiuieAuiero  15.III.1643  roAa 
(rapa)K  2400,  ce6ecTOHMOCTb  4  ajiT.,  neHa  —  6  ajiT.  4  ash.  —  T.e.  20  Kon.), 
pa30uuiHCb  Ha  nenaTHOM  ABOpe  3a  8  Anen  npOAaacn:  402  3K3eMnjiapa  KynnjiH 
103  nejioBeKa  caMoro  pa3Horo  HHHa,  a  1680  —  168  MacTepoBbix  nenaTHoro 
ABopa  (b  cpeAHeM  no  10  aoeMnjmpoB),  HacTOJibKo  BbiroAHOH,  ohcbhaho, 

12  UrAAA,  (J).  1181,  on.  1,  kh.  47,  ji.  214-216. 

13  Flo3deeea  (npHivienaHHe  1),  N°  67,  68,  148,  174,  192;  U,rAAA,  (j).  1182,  on.  1,  kh.  47,  ji.  509- 
51 1  06.  B  pe3yjibTaTe  3Toro  ce6ecTOHMOCTb  A36yKH  6biJia  Bcero  nojiyuiKa  (T.e.  neTBepTaa  nacTb 
KoneiiKH,  nojioBHHa  jieHbrn),  a  npojiaBajiacb  OHa  no  o6biHHon  neHe  —  2  zteHbrn.  3to 
ennHCTBeHHbiH  H3BecTHbin  HaM  cjiynan  300%  HaneHKH  Ha  H3jiaHHe,  xoth  FleHaTHbm  ziBop  h 
nojiyHHJi  3a  Hero  npH6biJib  Bcero  b  18  py6. 
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6bijia  nepenpOAaaca  3toh  khhth.  (Hmchho  b  3tom  H3AaHHH  6biJia  BnepBbie 
ony6jiHKOBaHa  saMenaTejibHaji,  b  nojiHOM  h  cer o  ahjhhhcm  cMbicjie,  mctoah- 
necKaa  CTaTba:  ‘HaKa3  ko  yHHTejieM,  KaKO  ynHTH  AeTeii  rpaMOTe,  h  KaKo 
AeTeM  yHHTHCfl  ...’).  *IaCOBHHK,  H3AaHHbIH  15  HIOH5I  1644  TOAa  (1200  3K3CM- 
njiapoB,  ce6ecTOHMOCTb  4  ajiT.,  ijeHa  6  ajiT.  4  ach.  —  T.e.  20  Kon.)  pa3oniejica 
c  1  no  12  hiojih  Bcero  3a  5  Anen  npoAaacn.  MacTepOBbiM  jhoahm  caMon 
Tnnorpa(})HH  6bmo  b  3tot  pa3  pa3peiueH0  npnoOpecTH  TOJibKO  no  oahoh 
KHnre  (113  3K3eMnnapoB),  10  3K3eMnji»poB  6bijin  noAHeceHbi  AapcKon  ceMbe  n 
naTpnapxy,  6  —  nepeAaHbi  cnpaBmHKaM,  ocTanbHbie  981  aoeMnjiap  Kynnnn 
61  nejiOBeK,  npnneM  4-6  KHnr  KynjieHbi  TOJibKO  8  pa3,  a  cpeAHee  hhcjio 
KynjieHHbix  oahhm  nejioBeKOM  ^acoBHHKOB  cocTaBjiaeT  okojio  19  aoeMnjifl- 
poB.  CaMoe  6ojibuioe  hhcjio  aoeMnjiflpoB  H3AaHH5i  npHo6peTeHbi,  bhahmo, 
AJw  uikoji  —  nonoM  GoapHHa  <$>.  H.  IIIepeMeTbeBa  h  b  xa3Hy  HpocjiaBCKoro 
CnaccKoro  MOHacTbipa  —  no  50  aoeMnjiapOB;  ohcbhaho,  ajih  uepKOBHOH 
uiKOJibi  npHo6peTaji,  (Jjakthhcckh  Bee  h3aahhh  ‘yneGHbix’  KHHr  3thx  jict, 
AbHKOH  MOCKOBCKOH  UepKBH  CB.  KjIHMCHTa,  OH  KynHJI  40  KHHr;  CTOJIbKO  >Ke 
npHo6pejia  h  xa3Ha  CojiOBenKoro  MOHacTbipa.  191  KHHry  KynHjiH  7  phaobh- 
HeH  (H3  5  MOCKOBCKHX  TOprOBbIX  pAAOB),  4  HpeACTaBHTeJIH  ‘cOTeH’  (rOCTHHOH, 
CyKOHHOH,  CpeTeHCKOH)  H  OAHH  HCJIOBeK,  Ha3BaHHbIH  npOCTO  ‘rOCTb’.  CpeAH 
noKynaTejieii  —  caaobhhk,  croposc,  acHTejib  oropoAHon  cjio6oabi  h  Apyrne. 
HacKOJibKO  THnHHHa  3Ta  KapTHHa  pacnpoAaacn  h  no  ObiCTpoTe  peajiH3auHH,  h 
no  con,HajibHOMy  cocTaBy  noKynaTejieii,  bhaho,  ecjiH  npHBecTH  AaHHbie  o 
npoAa>Ke  ^acoBHHKa,  BbiineAmero  15  (JieBpajiH  1645  roAa  (rapa^c  —  1200  3K3., 
AeHa  18  Kon.  npH  ce6ecTOHMOCTH  12  Kon.).  HaM  H3BecTHa  cyAi>6a  1191 
3K3eMnjiflpa.  Ohh  Omjih  pacKynjieHbi  c  1  no  13  MapTa  3a  7  ahch  npoAa>KH. 
HcKjnoHaa  eAHHOBpeMeHHyio  noKymcy  MacTepoBbix  THnorpa(})HH  (KynHBumx 
219  KHHr),  975  nacoBHHKOB  Gbijin  npHo6peTeHbi  89  noKynaTejiHMH  (b  cpeAHeM, 
no  1 1  KHHr).  CaMbie  KpynHbie  npHoGpeTemifl  CAejiaHbi  ajih  uikoji  —  TeM  ace 
nonoM  O.  W.  IIIepeMeTbeBa  MnxaHjiOM  (45  KHHr)  h  TpOHAKO-CepraeBCKHM 
MOHacTbipeM  (40  KHHr).  B  OTjiHHHe  ot  cyAt6bi  H3AaHH«  1644  roAa,  HOByio 
KHHry  KynHjiH  h  ab a  npeACTaBHTejia  3HaTH  —  W.  JX.  IIo>KapCKHH  (5  3K3.)  h  B. 
H.  CTpeuiHeB  (6  3K3.).  231  3K3eMnjuip  khhth  npHo6pejiH:  13  phaobkhch  8 
MOCKOBCKHX  pHAOB  (117  3K3.),  6  HeJIOBCK  H3  TOCTHHOH  H  CpeTeHCKOH  COTeH 
(71  3K3.)  h  2  ‘tocth’  (43  khhth),  cyA«  no  TOMy,  hto  hx  HMeHa  nocTOJumo 
noHBjHHOTCH  cpeAH  noKynaTejieii  3thx  jieT,  Aa  h  Ha  caMHx  coxpaHHBiHHxcH 
3K3eMnjIHpaX  H3AaHHH,  He  TOJibKO  nOCTOHHHO  TOpTOBaBIHHe  KHHTOH,  HO  H 
HMeBume  jiHHHbie  6H6jiHOTeKH.  3to  AOCTaTOHHO  H3BecTHbie  Kymibi  AHApeii 
Hhkhthhkob  h  HaAeii  CBHTeuiHHKOB.  CHOBa  cpeAH  noKynaTejieii  ecTb  caAOB- 
hhk,  CTpejieu,  6apaui,  nepenjieTHHKH  . . . 

HTo6bi  He  3aHHMaTb  cjiHuiKOM  mhoto  MecTa,  pacnHcaHHbie  HaMH  h 
o6pa6oTaHHbie  AaHHbie  o  npOAa>Ke  Ha  rienaTHOM  Aeope  Ba)KHeHuiero,  caMoro 
nonyjiapHoro  h  pacnpocTpaHeHHoro  b  HapoAe  H3AaHH»  —  IIcajiTHpH,  npn- 
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Be^eM  cyMMapHo.  OTHomeHne  k  3toh  KHHre  npeKpacHO  nepe^aeT  3anncb  Ha 
3K3eMnjiape  H3AaHH»  1634  roAa,  KOTopbiil  npHHaAJie>Kaji  b  XVII  Beice 
noca^CKOMy  nejiOBeKy  Cojih  BbineroACKOH,  a  noTOM  KpecTbHHHHy-Me3eHi^y: 
‘JleTa  7155  roAy  (1647)  hiohh  ...  chh  KHHra  ...  Ayme  nojie3Hoe  ecTb,  obo  Bora 
xBajiHT,  co  aHrejibi  BKyne  npeB03HocHT  bcjihhm  rjiacoM,  3a  napH  h  3a  khjbh 
Bora  mojiht,  h  3a  Becb  MHp  ncajiTupmo  h  o  caMOM  ce6e  Bora  yMOJiHtub. 
Bojibme  h  Bbime  ecTb  Bcex  KHHr  chh,  y6o  HapHijaeTCfl  ncajrrapb.’ 14  H3 
3anHceH  npo^a^KH  6  H3AaHHH  YneGHbix  ncajiTHpen  1645-1649  toaob,  Mbi 
y3HaeM  cyAb6y  5667  3K3eMnji5ipoB  (h3  7200  HanenaTaHHbix,  t.k.  Bee  H3AaHHH 

HMejIH  yyKQ  yCTaHOBHBIHHHCJI  ‘CTaHAapTHblH’  THpa)K  - no  1200  3K3.).  npOAa- 

Bajincb  3th  KHHru  no  ueHe  ot  50  Koneex  (ABa  nocAeAHHx  H3AaHHa)  ao  70 
Koneeic  (ABa  nepBbix),  3-e  h  4-e  ctohjih  cootbctctbchho  54  h  60  KoneeK.  5667 
3K3eMnjiHpoB  KHHrH  6biJiH  KynneHbi  549  moAbMH,15  4036  aoeMnjiapoB  KHHrH 
npHo6peTeHbi  MocKBHnaMH.  H3  hhx  589  KHHr  KynmiH  113  ToproBbix  Jiio^en, 
pAAOBHHeH,  ^cHTeneH  noca/ja;  342  ncajirapH  npnoOpejiH  120  npHKa3Hbix  h 
cjiy^KHjibix;  npe^CTaBHTejiH  Bbicuinx  cbctckhx  KpyroB  KynHjiH  Bcero  8% 
THpa^Ka  3Toro  H3AaHHH.  U,ejibix  38%  o6mero  THpa^ca  OKa3ajiHCb  b  pyxax 
paGoTHHKOB  nenaTHoro  Asopa;  neTBepTaa  nacrb  6  H3AaHHH  IIcajiTHpeH 
npHoOpeTeHa  nepKBHMH  h  MOHacTbipHMH,  b  3HaHHTejibHOH  CTeneHH  Taiojce  ajih 
uiKOJibHbix  Hy)KA-  HanpHMep,  BbimeynoMHHyTbiH  ^bHKOH  Kjihmchtobckoh 
MOCKOBCKOH  HepKBH  KyiTHJT  129  3K3eMnJlflpOB  BCeX  6  H3j],aHHH. 

IIpHBezieM  pe3yjibTaTbi  o6pa6oTKH  3annceH  peajiH3anHH,  oneBHAHO  caMoro 
nepBoro  H3AaHH«,  npoAaHHoro  b  hoboh  jiaBKe  MocxoBCKoro  IleHaTHoro 
Aeopa  —  ricajiTHpH  cjieAOBaHHOH  Bbixo/ia  8. IX.  1632  roAa.  Eio  OTKpbmaeTCH 
KHHra,  03arjiaBjieHHafl  ‘KHHra  IIpHKa3y  khh>khobo  nenaTHoro  ^ena,  a  b  Hen 
3anHCbiBaTb  bmxoa  H3  nenaTH  h  npo^a^oo  bchkhx  KHHr’.  Oahh  3K3eMnjiap 
H3AaHH»  ctohji  1  py6jib  20  ajiTbm;  THpa>K  pa3omejiCH  k  10.XI.1632  roAy.  B 
pocnncH  yHTeHbi  noxynKH  468  nejiOBeK,  npHo6peTuiHX  658  3K3eMnji»poB 
H3AaHH5i,  npoAaBaBuierocfl  ‘bo  hto  b  Aene  cTajio’.  B  KHHre  tobophtch  o 
npoAa>Ke:  ‘BjiacTeM  h  6oapoM  h  OKOJibHHHHM  h  bchkhx  hhhob  jhoahm’;  b  3tom 
>Ke  nopHAKe  npHBeAeHbi  h  HMeHa  noKynaTeneH:  ‘a  KOMy  hmhhcm  h  cKOJibKO  — 
to  nncaHO  b  ceil  KHHre  hmhhhoh’.  /JaJiee  cjieAyioT  3anHCH, 
CBHAeTejibCTByiomHe,  hto  3  khhth  OTHeceHbi  Aapio,  25  —  KynjieHbi  8 
BbicuiHMH  nepapxaMH,  a  83  aoeMnnapa  npHo6pejiH  31  npeACTaBHTejib 
BjiacTen  cbctckhx.  CpeAH  hhx  HMeHa:  H.  H.  PoMaHOBa,  H.  B.  MepKaccKoro, 
M.  IIo>KapCKoro,  W.  H.  UlyncKoro,  O.  H.  IIIepeMeTbeBa;  cpeAH  noKynaTe- 
neH  KpaBHHH,  cnajibHHKH,  AyMHbie  AbHKH,  CTOJibHHKH.  B  pocnncH  CTeneHHbIX 

14  ropcfoyHKejib  A.  X.  KaTanor  khht  khphjltobckoh  nenaTH  16-17  bckob.  JIeHHHrpa,a:  JleHHH- 
rpazicKHH  rocy^apcTBeHHbiH  yHHBepcuTeT,  1970,  No  77. 

15  K  coacajieHHK),  Bee  3th  cjio^cHbie  no^cHeTbi  npHuuiocb  .nejiaTb  BpyHHyio,  TaK  hto  aBTopy 
ocTaeTca  noBTopHTb  THnHHHyK)  c[)opMyjiy  nncpoB  h  paHHHx  nenaTHHKOB:  ^ejiaa  nejiOBeK,  a  He 
aHreji  (aa*e  6e3  KOMnbioTepa!),  noaTOMy  3a  ohihGkh  npocTHTe,  a  He  KJiHHHTe. 
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MOHacTbipen,  KOTopwe  KynHjiH  31  ncajiTHpb,  yKa3aHbi  15  Ha3BaHHH,  jx a  Tpoe 
‘mo/jen  naTpnapxa’  npHoGpejiH  4  khhth;  cnncoK  ‘coGopHbix  npoTononoB  c 
GpaTbeto’  BKJiioHaeT  cny>KHTejieH  84  uepKBen,  zyifl  KOTopbix  KynneHO  168 
KHHr.  Bojiee  Bcero  KynjieHO  #ji5i  KpeMJieBCKHx  —  Eoropo^HHKoro  (18  3K3.)  h 
ApxaHrejibCKoro  (10  3K3.)  —  coGopOB.  KpoMe  Toro,  no  o^hoh  KHnre  6bmo 
pa3pemeHO  KynnTb  BceM  MacTepoBbiM  jno^aM  neHaraoro  jjBopa  (150  KHnr); 
35  khhf  npHo6pejiH  b  pa3Hbie  ahh  npo^a^c  24  neuoBeKa,  TaK5Ke  H3  BbicniHx 
‘BjiacTeH5.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  202  npeacTaBHTejifl  uepKBH  KynHJiH  Ha  nenaTHOM 

^BOpe  329  KHHr  H  pOBHO  CTOJIbKO  yKQ  -  266  HeJIOBeK  H3  CBeTCKHX  KpyrOB 

oGmecTBa. 

9  HOflGpa  1632  ro,na  Gbijio  omHcaHO  ^jih  npozjami  1145  YneGHbix  ncajiTH- 
pen,  HanenaTaHHbix  KpynHbiM  uipH(j)TOM  He  b  4  /jojho  jiHCTa,  KaK  /jejiajiocb 
Bcer^a,  a  ‘b  ^ecTb’  (folio).  CoxpaHHjiacb  pocnncb  Ha  noKymcy  1104  KHHr.  80 
MOHacTbipen  KynHjiH  181  KHHry,  BbicuiHe  ijepKOBHbie  BjiacTH  —  28,  a 
uepKOBHbiH  Kjinp  —  133.  TaKHM  o6pa30M  uepKOBb  npHoGpejia  312  KHHr  — 
28,20%  Bcex  H3BecTHbix  HaM  noKynoK;  cbctckhc  ‘BJiacTH’  (jjbHKH,  nojibflHHe, 
CTpjmHHe)  KynHjiH  BMecTe  c  ToproBbiMH  jikw>mh  129  KHHr  (50  nenoBeK). 
OcTajibHbie  KHHrn  npHo6pejiH:  51  3K3.  —  paGoTHHKH  nenaTHoro  ABopa  (b 
TOM  HHCJie  BaCHJIHH  BypUOB)  H  612  KHHr  —  JHOflH  6e3  yKa3aHH5!  AOJDKHOCTeH 
HJTH  3BaHHH  H  Hpe^CTaBHTeJIH  COIJHaJIbHblX  HH30B  oGmeCTBa:  KOHH3XH,  HCTOn- 
HHKH,  CTOpO)K,  peMCCJieHHHKH,  KpeCTbflHe  (b  TOM  HHCJie  H  KpenOCTHbie). 
TaKHM  oGpaaoM,  b  ^hhom  cjiynae,  npH  peajiH3auHH  KHHrn  ajih  oGyneHHH, 
Gojiee  70%  THpaaca  nepBOHanajibHO  OKa3ajiocb  b  pyKax  cbctckhx  KpyroB 
HacejieHHH. 

B  tom  )Ke  hctohhhkc  ecTb  CBe^eHHH  o  npo/jaace  AnocTOJia  1633  ro^a 
(30. IX.,  1150  3K3.,  ueHa  30  ajiT.).16  Bcero  3a(})HKCHpOBaHa  npoaa>Ka  192  KHHr. 
EcJIH  HCKJHOHHTb  H3  3TOrO  CnHCKa  55  HMeH  JHOJI.eH,  HbH  COIXHaJIbHaH  npHHajI- 
jie>KHocTb  He  yKa3aHa,  to  noKynaTejin  ocTajibHbix  137  khht  pacnpe,aejiHjiHCb 
cjie^yiomHM  o6pa30M:  51%  —  70  khht  —  npHoGpejiH  mockbhhh:  H3  hhx  19 
AnocTOJioB  KynHjiH  nonbi  h  /jbHKOHbi,  21  —  npHKa3Hbie,  noABHHHe,  abhkh, 
CTpanHHe,  13  —  jihdah  3HaTHbix  (JiaMHJiHH,  8  —  MacTepOBbie  h  6  —  ph^obhhh. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  KHHrH  /jeHCTBHTeJIbHO  paCKynaH3TC5I  JHO,abMH  Bcex  ‘hhhob 
H  3BaHHH’,  HO  B  3aBHCHMOCTH  OT  XapaKTepa  KHHTH  MeHfleTCH  (h  ^OBOJIbHO 
3HaHHTejibHo!)  cooTHomeHHe  pa3JiHHHbix  counajibHbix  rpynn  noKynaTeneH.  B 
ochobhom  npeACTaBHTejiHMH  iHHpoKHx  AeMOKpaTHHecKHx  rpynn  pacKynajiHCb 
khhth  /yifl  oGyneHHH,  Bcer^a  aKTHBHa  Gbina  h  uepKOBb,  ho  noKynajia 
Henocpe/jCTBeHHO  3HaHHTejibHo  MeHbiue,  neM  npeACTaBjiajiocb  paHee. 

He  MeHee  Ba>KeH  ajih  nac  h  otbct  Ha  Bonpoc,  KaK  najieKo  KHHra  nonanajia  b 
GjiH)KaHiHee  BpeMH  nocjie  Bbixo^a.  PaGoTaji  jih  nenaTHbiH  £Bop  Ha  ueHTpajib- 
Hbie  oGjiacTH  hjih  Ha  bcio  Pocchio?  B  peuieHHH  3toh  npoGjieMbi  TaKace 

16  UrAAA,  4).  1182,  on.  1,  kh.  17,  ji.  12  o6.-28  06. 
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He3aMeHMM0  conocTaBjieHHe  pocnnceH  npOAaac  (b  KOTopbix,  xax  npaBHAO, 
yica3aH0,  OTKyAa  noxynaTejib),  3annceH  Ha  KHHrax  h  Apyrnx  hctohhhkob. 

CaMaa  nepBafl  3anHCb  npoAa>KH  ncaArapn  cjieAOBaHHOH  b  THnorpa(J)CKOH 
naBKe  othochtcb  k  1632  rcujy.  /Jo  3Toro  BpeMeHH  KHHrH  pa3AaBaAHCb 
npoAa>KH  6ojiee  neM  b  50  mockobckhx  ToproBbix  paaob.  HanpHMep  —  MHHeH 
Ha  ceHT5i6pb  h  OKT5i6pb  1619  roAa  Gmah  po3AaHbi  b  56  paaob.17  B  oahh  pn/ibi 
OTziaBajiocb  Bcero  HecKOJibKo  khhf  —  HanpHMep,  b  uiyGHbin  h  3aBA30HHbiH 
pjiABi  —  no  4  KHHrH,  b  ‘MacjiBHOH,  hto  no3aAH  nyKOBoro’  —  2;  b  OBomHbie 
pjiAbi  nepe^aHO  AJia  npoAa^H  78  KHHr,  b  cypo:>KCKHe  —  66,  b  cyKOHHbie  —  62, 
b  BepxHHH  CBenHOH  h  pbi6HbiH  —  63,  a  b  >KHTHbie,  coAOAflHbie,  KpynaHbie  H 
MynHbie  pHAbi  Bejioro  ropOAa  —  Aa^e  84  khhfh. 

B  1620  roAy,  KorAa  y  MacTepa  nona  Hhkoha  ‘h3  ACJia  Bbrnuio’  1070 
YneGHbix  ncaATHpen,  THpa>K  nacTHHHo  6bm  ‘po3AaH  b  pflAtP,  no  ‘yKa3HOH 
AeHe’  30  aATbiH  3a  uiTyxy,  a  660  KHHr  oTnpaBneHO  c  pa36opmHKaMH 
nenaTHoro  Aeopa  ‘no  ropoAaMV  b  tom  HHCJie,  b  HpocAaBAb  —  100;  b 
Hhachhh  HoBropOA  h  Ka3anb  —  no  70;  b  TpoHne-CepraeB  MOHacTbipb, 
IlcKOB,  KocTpOMy,  BojiorAy  —  no  50;  b  Bcahkhh  HoBropOA  h  Fajinn  —  no 
30;  b  HepecjiaBAb  PjnaHCKHH,  IlepecjiaBJib  3aAeccKHH,  Poctob  h  b  Khphjfjiob 
MOHacTbipb  —  no  20;  a  b  KojiOMHy  h  BAaAHMHp  —  no  15;  3apancK,  Cy3Aajib. 
BanaxHa,  Cbhh^kck,  TBepb,  TopacoK  nojiynHJiH  no  5  3K3eMnnapOB.  TaKHM 
o6pa30M  b  21  ropoA  Pocchh  ot  HoBropoAa  BeAHKoro  h  IIcKOBa  ao  PocTOBa 
h  Ka3aHH  KHHrH  nocTynHAH  b  6AHAcaHniHe  Mecaubi  nocAe  hx  BbixoAa.  B  1623 
roAy  TaKHM  o6pa30M  pa3B03HAH  cpa3y  Aea  H3AaHHA  —  AnocTOA  (25.1.1623, 
BbiuiAO  1065  KHHr,  neHa  31  aAT.)  h  MnHeto  cAyaceGHyio  Ha  HOfl6pb 
(19. III. 1623  r.  —  BbiuiAO  1004  3K3.,  ijeHa  31  aAT.  2  ach.).18  Hn>Ke  npHBeAeH 

CnHCOK  TOpOAOB  H  yKa3aHO  KOAHHeCTBO  OTBe3eHHbIX  B  Ka>KAbIH  H3  hhx  khht  — 
CHanaAa  AnocTOAOB,  a  noTOM  Mkhch: 

Ha  KHHeuiMy  —  4  Mhhch,  3  AnocTOAa 
B  lOpbeBeu  noBOAbCKHH  —  20,  17 
[Hepa36opnHBo]  —  50,  30 

Ha  EaAaxHy  —  24,  17 

Ka3ancKuu  deopeif  HoesopodcKue  uemeepmu 


Ka3aHb 

—  50,  30 

Hh>khhh  HoBropOA 

—  80,  50 

Cbhsdkck 

—  15,  10 

BoAorAa 

—  80,  40 

He6oKcapbi 

—  8,  6 

/jBHHa 

—  80,  30 

Ko3bMOAeMbBHCK 

—  4,  3 

KapronoAb 

—  35,  15 

Ha  BMTKy 

—  70 

b  nepMb  BeAHKyn) 

—  30 

17  UrA/JA,  (J).  1182,  on.  1,  kh.  1,  ji.  2  06. 

UfAAA,  (f).  1 182,  on.  1,  kh.  3,  ji.  357  o6.-377. 
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ycmwjfccKue  uemeepmu  KocmpoMCKue  uemeepmu 


B  yCTIOr  BeJIHKHH 

—  50,  30 

ilpocjiaBJib 

—  80, 

Cojih  BbineroACKOH 

—  15,  26 

KocTpoMa 

-40, 

Ha  ToTbMy 

—  10,  6 

riepecjiaBJib  3ajieccKHH 

—  15, 

[Hepa36opHHBo] 

—  15,  26 

MypoM 

-17, 

50 

35 

10 

12 


raAuifKou  uemeepmu 

Poctob  —  10,  8 

Cy3Aajib  —  10,  8 


riocKOJTbKy  CBeAeHHfl  06  onjiaTe  khht  b  AOKyMeHTax  HMeioTca,  ohcbhjjho, 
Bee  3th  Mhhch  h  AnocTOJibi  nocTymuiH  b  yKa3aHHbie  ropo^a. 

ToproBjia  KHHraMH  6bijia  Hpe3BbinaHHO  BbirojjHa,  a  noTpeGHocTb  b  hhx  Tax 
BeJIHKa,  HTO  BCepOCCHHCKHH  ‘KHH)KHbIH  pblHOK’  B03HHK  HOCTaTOHHO  paHO,  no 

xpaHHen  Mepe  aHajno  pocnncn  npo^ami  ricajiTHpH  cjieAOBaHHOH  1632  ro^a 
noxa3aji,  hto  KHHry  xynujin  acHTejm  61  HacejieHHoro  MecTa  CTpaHbi.  Cpe/jn 
hhx  no  KOJiHnecTBy  noxynoK  BbmejiaioTca  y^ce  3HaxoMbie  HaM  ropo/ja: 
Bojioraa  —  12  KHHr,  FlepMb  BejiHKaji  —  8,  HoBropo#  —  7,  Cy3^ajib  —  7, 
P?i3aHb  —  6,  KojiOMHa  —  6,  KocTpOMa  —  5,  MypoM  —  3,  CepnyxoB  —  3, 
Poctob  —  4,  Ka3am>  —  3,  TajiHH  —  3,  AcTpaxaHb  —  3,  TBepb  —  3,  TponijKo- 
CeprneBCKaa  jiaBpa  —  3,  h  MHorne  HHbie.  192  aoeMnjmpa  AnocTOJia  1633 
ro/ja  KynHJiH  acHTejiH  27  ropo/jOB,  MecTeneK  h  MOHacTbipen  Pocchh:  9  khht 
yuiJiH  b  Ka3aHb,  7  —  b  ilpocnaBjib  h  ero  OKpecTHOCTH,  6  —  b  Bojioray,  5  —  b 
KHpHJIJIOB  MOHaCTbipb,  no  4  KHHTH  npHOGpeJIH  aCHTejIH  KoCTpOMbI,  MypOMa 
h  BejieBa;  Ha3BaHbi  Tax>Ke  ^chtcjih  Hn^cHero  HoBropo/ja,  Cojiobkob,  riepe- 
cuaBjiB,  Ap3aMaca,  PocTOBa,  CMOJieHCKa,  Kajui3HHa, . . . 

Ta  >Ke  KapTHHa  coxpaHaeTCJi  h  b  Gojiee  no3^Hee  BpeMB.  y noMBHyTbiH  Bbirne 
MacoBHHK  1644  rojja,  no  6  ajiTbiH  4  jjeHbrn  3a  aoeMnjiap,  KynnjiH  acHTejin  14 
ropo^OB  h  MecT  Pocchh:  b  KocTpOMy  h  5IpocjiaBjib  yuuio  145  ^acoBHHKOB; 
Ha  Cojiobkh  h  b  XojiMoropbi  —  88;  b  TIckob,  Bojiopay  h  Khphjijiob 
MOHaCTbipb  —  66  khht;  b  Hoch(J)ob  BonoKOJiaMCKHH  MOHacTbipb  —  40  KHHr; 
b  Kaji»3HH  h  Hh^chhh  HoBropo^  —  45  KHHr  . . . 

npH  pacnpoAa)Ke  rapa^ca  cjieAyiomero  H3,aaHH5i  HacoBHmca  (15.11.1645 
r.,  THpa^c  1200,  ijeHa  6  ajiT.)  Mbi  HaGjnoAaeM  6jiH3Kyio  KapTHHy:  319  3K3eM- 
njinpoB  KHHrn  noxynaioT  >khtcjih  17  mcct.  Bot  cthcok  nepBbix  (no 
KOJiHHecTBy  KynjreHHbix  HacoBHHKOB)  /jecjiTH  h3  hhx:  HoBropoA  —  39,  Cojib 
KaMCxaji  —  29,  Cy3£ajib  —  26,  Khphjijiob  MOHacTbipb  —  25,  MypoM  —  23, 
KocTpoMa  —  20,  YcTior  Bcjihkhh  —  18,  TBepb  —  17,  Bjia/jHMHp  —  14, 
XojiMoropbi  —  13. 

3Ta  KapTHHa  ocTaeTca  AOCTaTOHHo  THnojiorHnecKH  tohhoh,  (J>aKTHHecKH, 
He3aBHCHMO  ot  xapaKTepa  noxynaeMOH  khhth.  Bot,  HanpHMep,  pe3yjibTaTbi 
pocnncH  AaHHbix  o  npo^aace  Co6opHoro  yjio^ceHHB,  KOTOpbie  npHBOAHT  b 
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CBoen  KHHre  C.  n.  JlynnoB.19  H3  1173  npoAaHHbix  3X3eMnji5ipoB  xhhth  (ijeHa 
1  py6jib)  6ojiee  45%  xymum  acHTejiH  iiohth  100  pa3JiHHHbix  ropOAOB, 
MOHacTbipen  h  MecTeneK  Pocchh.  Ha  nepBOM  MecTe  no  xojiHnecTBy  npnoGpe- 
TeHHbix  3K3eMnnapoB  CHOBa  oxa3biBaeTCH  HoBropOA  (45  KHnr),  Ha  btopom  — 
Pa3aHb  (44),  Ha  TpeTbeM  —  Cmojichck  (31  KHHra);  Aajiee  HAyT:  ^pocjiaBJib, 
Kauinpa,  Cy3Aajib,  KocTpOMa,  TajiMH,  KojioMHa,  BojiorAa,  Ka3aHb  h  t.a. 

H3  BbimeyKa3aHHbix  5667  3X3eMnji5ipoB  YneGHbix  ncajiTHpen  1645-1649  r.  b 
6jiH^caHmee  nocjie  BbixoAa  BpeMH  okojio  23%  THpa>xeH  —  1631  KHHry  — 
Kynujin  ^cHTejin  67  ropOAOB  h  cen  6yKBajibHo  Been  Pocchh,  ho  ochobhumh 
MecTaMH  aKKyMyjiflUHH  xmoxHbix  6oraTCTB  b  nepBOH  nojiOBHHe  XVII  Bexa 
TpaAHAHOHHo  ocTaioTca  Te  caMbie  MecTa,  KOTopbie  6biJiH  Ha3BaHbi  b  ennexax 
ropoAOB  ajib  pa3B03a  paHHHx  H3AaHHH.  Ha  nepBOM  MecTe  cpeAH  Bcex  — 
KOCTpoMHHH:  ohh  KynHjiH  b  pe3yjibTaTe  32  noxynox  185  KHHr;  HOBropOAAti 
npHoGpejiH  122  xhhth  (9  noxynox),  BOJionxaHe  xymuiH  71  xHHry  (15  noxy- 
nox),  ^cHTejiH  YcTiora  Bejinxoro  npHo6pejiH  124  3X3eMnji5ipa  h  t.a. 

BeAymyK)  pojib  jiaBXH  nenaTHoro  ABopa  b  pacnpocTpaHeHHH  H3AaHHbix 
THnorpa(()HeH  xHHr  b  30-50-x  roAax  XVII  Bexa  npexpacHO  (fmxcHpyioT 
MHoroHHCJieHHbie  3anHCH  Ha  coxpaHHBinHxcB  hx  3X3eMnji5ipax.  HanpHMep, 
3anncb  Ha  2-h  nacTH  MoexoBexoro  npojiora  (Bbiuieji  6.XII.1643),20  CAejiaH- 
Haa  Ha  cbipHOH  HeAene  b  noHeAejibHHx  b  xaMeHHOH  najiaTe  bo  ABOpe 
MoexoBexoro  AOMa  ToproBbix  jiioach  YcTiora  Bejinxoro  6paTbeB  PeBHXHHbix 
coo6maeT  hto  ‘xHHra  ...  B35rra  c  nenaTHoro  ABopa’.21  C  FocyAapeBa 
nenaTHoro  ABopa  x  ce6e  aomoh  ‘npo  cboh  AOManiHHH  o6hxoa’,  b3bji  TaM  >xc 
KHpHJuroBy  XHHry  h  ‘oboiahoto  p»Ay  ToproBbiH  nenoBex  MnxHTa  lOpbeB5.22 
CTapeu  KHpHjuioBa  MOHacTbipn  Hoch(|)  ArHH  xynHJi  Ha  nenaTHOM  Aeope 
HacocjioB  BbixoAa  2 l.IX.  1653  roAa,  o  HeM  h  CAenaji  CBoepyHHyio  3anncb,  He 
3a6biB  yxa3aTb,  hto  njiaTHji  3a  XHHry  1  pyGjib  18  ajiTbiH  2  AeHbrn  h  hto 
‘TejiflTHHa’  —  T.e.  xo>xa  Ha  nepenjieT  —  CTOHJia  eMy  eme  7  xoneex  . .  .23 

TaxHM  o6pa30M,  3anncn  xHH>xHbix  npoAaac  Ha  rpoMaAHOM,  noHCTHHe  ajib 
nepBOH  nonoBHHbi  XVII  Bexa  MaccoBOM  MaTepnajie  noxa3braaioT,  hto 

19  MHTaTejiH  H3naHHH  Mockobckoh  THnorpa{J)HH  b  cepenHHe  XVII  b.  riy6ji.  noKyMeHTOB  h 
HccjieflOBaHHe  C.  II.  JlynnoBa.  JleHHHrpan:  Hayica,  1983,  c.  14. 

20  Ilo3deeea  M.  B.,  Tpoui^Kuu  A.  H.  Pyccicas  pyKonHCHaa  h  CTaponenaTHafl  KHHra  b  jihhhmx 
coGpaHHHx:  KaTanor  BbicTaBKH.  MocKBa:  KHHra,  1983,  59. 

21  Cyna  no  TeKCTy  3anHCH,  KHHra  6biJia  npHo6peTeHa  Ha  rienaTHOM  nBope  no  nojiHoro 
3aBepmeHHa  pa6oTbi  Han  H3naHHeM  (6.XII.1643  r.).  Ecjih  b  3anncH  He  6biJia  cnenaHa  ouiH6Ka 
(hto  MajiOBepoHTHo),  riponor  Ha  Mecanbi  MapT-MaH  KynneH  b  151  rony,  T.e.  no  l.IX.  1643  r. 
HanaTbi  nenaTbio  nBa  H3naHH«  Ilponora  6biJin  9  h  10  (JjeBpana  1643  rona  b  AePeBJIHHbIX  H 
KaMeHHbix  xopoxiax  rienaTHoro  nBopa.  FIo3neeBa  (npHMenaHHe  1),  118. 

22  Cm.  rio3deeea  M.  B.,  KaiuKapoea  M.  JJ.,  JlepeHMcm  M.  M.  KaTanor  khht  KHpHnnHnecKOH 
nenara  XV-XVII  bb.  HaynHoil  GhShhotckh  Mockobckoto  yHHBepcHTeTa.  MocKBa:  Mockobckhh 
rocynapcTBeHHHH  yHHBepcHTeT,  1980,  352. 

23  IlaMHTHHKH  nHCbMeHHOCTH  b  My3eax  BonoroncKoii  o6nacTH:  KaTanor-nyTeBonHTenb.  non. 
pen.  n.  A.  KonecHHKOBa.  Bonorna,  1985.  M.  2.  Khhth  KHpnnnHHecKOH  nenaTH,  c.  73,  Ns  51. 
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nenaTHaa  MoexoBexaH  XHHra  pacxynajiacb  AOCTaTOHHO  6bicTpo  (a  xhhth  aha 
o6yaeHHa  h  oneHb  GbiCTpo)  npeACTaBHTejiHMH  scex  coAHajibHbix  cjioeB  h 
npo(})eccHH  oGmecTBa;  pacxoAHJiacb  no  BceMy  rocy^apCTBy  h  Aa>xe  3a  ero 
npeziejibi,  nona^aa  Ha  caMbie  AanexHe  OKpanHbi.  Bnaro^apa  pa6oTe  ncTopn- 
kob  n  apxeorpa(j)OB,  co6paHbi  MHoroHHCJieHHbie  CBH/jeTejibCTBa  o  pacnpo- 
CTpaHeHHH  rpaMOTHOCTH  He  TOJibKo  b  BbicuiHx  h  cpeAHHx  cjiohx  oGmecTBa,  HO 
h  cpeAH  KpecTbHH.  A  H.  KonaHeB  npHHHMaeT  jxjik  xpecTbHHCxoro  HacejieHHJi 
nepHocouiHoro  Cesepa  Pycn  BCJieA  3a  A.  H.  CoGojicbckhm  h  A.  H.  PoroBbiM 
AH(|)py  b  15%  rpaMOTHbix.24  Y6eAHTejibHO  AOxa3biBaa,  hto  co6paHHH  KHHr 
npHxoACxnx  ijepKBeH  h  HeKOTopbix  MOHacTbipen,  co3AaBaeMbie  ‘mhpom’  Ha 
AeHbrn  OKpy^caiouiHx  ‘BOJiomaH’  ()XHTejieH  bojiocth),  cjiy>XHJiH  b  XVII  Beice  h 
KOjijieKTHBHbiMH  OnGjiHOTexaMH  ajib  hhx,  A.  H.  KonaHeB  oAHOBpeMeHHo 
HpHBOAHT  H  HHbie  OHeHb  Ba^CHbie  AHfl  paCKpbITHB  HaiHeH  TeMbI  CBeAeHHB. 

Hcnojib3y»  AaHHbie  hhcaobmx  KHHr,  aBTop  noica3biBaeT,  xax  k  70-80-m 
roaaM  neaaTHafl  KHHra  (jiaxTHnecxH  BbiTecHHeT  nHCbMeHHyio:  b  1589-1590 
roaax,  no  AaHHbiM  HccjieAOBaTejiH,  npn  onHcaHHH  16  ijepxBeH  BojioroAcxoro 
ye3Aa,  Ha3BaHbi  72  pyxonncHbix  h  hh  oahoh  nenaTHOH  xhhfh;  a  npn  nepenncH 
b  1676  h  1683  roAax  b  7  ijepxBJix  YcTK»xcxoro  ye3Aa  3a(J)HKCHpoBaHbi  169 
nenaTHbix  h  37  HHCbMeHHbix  (18%)  KHHr.25  MHoroHHCJieHHbie  3anncH  XVII 
sexa  na  mockobckhx  H3AaHHax  AoxyMeHTajibHO  noATBep)KAaioT,  hto  khhth 
HaxoAHJiHCb  bo  Bcex  xpaax  Pocchh.  HanpHMep,  637  3annceH  XVII  Bexa  Ha 
528  3X3eMnjiHpax  nenaTHbix  xhht,  ynTemibix  b  KaTajiore  Mocxobcxoto 
yHHBepcHTeTa,26  yAOCTOBepsnoT,  hto  3th  xhhth  6biTOBajra  b  to  hjth  HHoe 
epeMH  XVII  Bexa  b  140  HacejieHHbix  nyHXTax  h  63  MOHacTbipax  Pocchh. 

FpoMaAHoe  Goabihhhctbo  BbiuienepeHHCJieHHOH  mocxobcxoh  nenaTHOH 
npoAyKAHH,  xax  HBCTByeT  Aa)xe  H3  npHBeACHHoro  MaTepnajia,  b  caMoe 
6jiH^caHuiee  x  BbixoAy  epeMH  cTaHOBHJiocb  (jiaxTOM  h  (J)axTopOM  coBpeMeH- 
hoh  pyccxoH  xyjibTypbi:  o6pa30BaHH«,  BcecTopOHHero  pejiHTH03Horo  h  rpa- 
)XAaHcxoro  BocnHTaHHH,  HACOJiorHHecxoH  6opb6bi,  nponoBeAH,  Ayiuenojie- 
3Horo  HTeHHH,  b  cocTaBe  TbiCHH  6h6jihotcx  uepxBen  h  MOHacTbipen  b  xanecTBe 
HX  XOJIJieXTHBHOH  COOCTBCHHOCTH.  HMeHHO  3TH  (j)OHAbI  06cJiy)KHBaJIH  IjepXOB- 
Hbie  h  MOHacTbipcxne  mxojibi,  6biJiH  AOCTynHbi,  xax  npaBHjio,  BceM  HHoxaM  h 
CBeTCXHM  cjiyacHTejiflM  h  pa6oTHHxaM  MOHacTbipen. 

He  Bbi3bmaeT  coMHeHHH  h  to,  hto  3HaHHTejibHoe  xojiHnecTBO  npHxoACxnx 
AepxoBHbix  6h6jihotcx,  oco6eHHO  Ha  CeBepe,  xax  b  cjiynae  hx  co3AaHHH 
‘MHpoM5  —  T.e.  oxpy>xaiomHM  o6ruecTBOM  (Been  BOjiocTbK)  hjih  6onee  y3xon 
rpynnoH),  hto  h  no3BOJiajio  b  onpeAejieHHOM  CMbicjie  CHHTaTb  hx  co6cTBeH- 


24  Romanes  A.  M.  BojiocTHbie  KpecTbSHCKHe  6h6jihotckh  XVI-XVII  b.  —  PyccKHe  6H6jiHOTeKH 
h  hx  HHTaTejib  (h3  HCTopHH  pyccKOH  KyjibTypbi  anoxH  (J)eoziaiiH3Ma).  JleHHHi  pazi:  Hayica,  1983,  c. 
59-70. 

25  Konanee  (npHMenaHHe  24),  c.  63-64. 

26  Uo3deeea,  KauiKapoea,  JJepenMan  (npHMenaHHe  22). 
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HOCTbK)  KOJIJieKTHBHOH,  TaK  H  B  CJiyHae  C06cTBeHHOCTH  CTpOrO  UepKOBHOH  — 
6bijiH  xota  6bi  OTHacTH  AOCTynHbi  npnxoacaHaM.  KaK  Mbi  bhacah,  b  pyKH 
uepKBH  cpa3y  no  BbixoAe  nonaztajia  TOJibKO  nATaa,  peace  TpeTba  nacTb 
Tnpaaca.  OcTajibHbie  3K3eMnAapbi  H3AaHna  noxynajincb  caMbiMH  pa3HbiMH 
aioabmh,  n,  b  3aBHCHMOCTH  ot  xapaKTepa  KHnrn,  Ta  hjih  ApyraA  nx  nacTb  (KaK 
npaBHJio,  3HaHHTejibHaa)  CHOBa  npOAaBaAacb.  MHorne  KHnrn,  ohcbhaho, 
cpa3y  npnoGpeTajiHCb  ajib  BKna/^a  b  MOHacTbipb  hjih  uepKOBb.  BKAaA  CTaji 
nyTb  jih  He  ochobhoh,  no  KpanHen  Mepe  noBceMecTHO,  bo  Bcex  Kpyrax 
oGmecTBa,  pacnpocTpaHeHHon  (jiopMOH  6oroyroAHoro  acahha,  cnocoGoM 
3acjiyacHTb  npomeHne  rpexoB,  o6ecnennTb  noMHHOBeHne  CBoe  n  6jih3khx 
nocjie  CMepra,  a  npn  acn3HH  —  moahtbm  o  3ApaBnn. 

BKjia^Haa  3anncb  —  HecoMHeHHO  ABAAAacb,  a  a  n  BocnpnHHMaAacb  KaK 
AoroBop  MeacAy  6bmuiHM  xo3ahhom  n  kahpom  (‘kto  cennac  n  nocAe  b  uepKBH 
6yAyT  CBHUieHHHKH  H  AHaKOHbl  Co6cTBeHHOCTb  uepKBH  Ha  BAOaceHHbie 

KHnrn  o6ycAaBAHBaAacb  paaom  3anpeTOB  (He  npoAaBaTb,  He  3aKAaAWBaTb,  He 
oGMeHHBaTb,  He  BbmocHTb,  nacTO  —  no  KHnre  AeTen  He  ynnTb  n  t.a  )  h 
Tpe6oBaHneM  BbinoAHeHna  pAAa  ycAOBnn  (name  Bcero,  cncTeMaTHHecKH 
B03H0CHTb  MOAHTBbl).  KoHeHHO,  3TH  yCAOBHA  nOCTOAHHO  HapyUiaAHCb.  M, 
TeM  He  MeHee,  BAoaceHHaa  ‘Ha  npecTOA’  KHnra,  bhahmo,  TaKace  HHKorAa  He 
omymaAacb  BnoAHe  ‘nepKOBHon’.  HeAapoM  Mbi  3HaeM  TaKoe  koahhcctbo 
(J)aKTOB  yHHHToaceHna  npn  nepenpoAaace  tckctob  6oAee  paHHnx  BKAaAHbix 
3anncen.  OneBHAHO,  hto  Bee  3to  BMecTe  B3AToe,  TaK  ace,  KaK  n  caMa  cymHOCTb 
xpncTnaHCKoro  noHATHA  LJepKBn  —  OMa  Boacbero  Ha  3eMAe  —  bo  MHoroM 
H  C03AaBaA0  B03M0aCH0CTH  oGlHHHHOrO,  KOAAeKTHBHOrO  HAH  npOCTO  AOCTA- 
TOHHO  UinpOKOrO  n0Ab30BaHHA  JjepKOBHOH  KHHrOH.  BaaCHO  6bIAO  TOAbKO  3Ty 
KHHry  B  A^CATKH  TbICAH  AepKOBHbIX  6n6AHOTeK  AOCTaBHTb.  BoT  3Ty-TO  pOAb  H 
B3AA  Ha  ce6a  b  XVII  BeKe  Mockobckhh  IleHaTHbin  ABop. 

OAHaKO  Bee  BbiuiecKa3aHHoe  BOBce  He  ncKAionaAO  3HaHHTeAbHoro  KOAnne- 
CTBa  noKynoK  nenaTHon  KHnrn  ‘b  cboh  aom’  ‘aaa  CBoero  o6nxoAy’.  Pa6oTa  c 
3anncAMH  npoAaac,  (J)nKcnpoBaBuiHMn  HMeHa  noKynaTeAen  MHornx  accatkob 
MOCKOBCKHX  H3AaHHH  Ha  npOTAACCHHH  HeCKOAbKHX  AeCATHAeTHH,  n03B0AAeT 
coBepuieHHO  no-HOBOMy  nocTaBHTb  npoGaeMy  pyccKnx  ahhhmx  6n6AHOTeK 
XVII  BeKa.  OAHaKO  CHHTaTb  ak>6oto  noKynaTeAA  HHTaTeAeM  n  yace  TeM 
6oaee  X03AHH0M  6n6AHOTeKn,  b  KOTOpyio  nocTynnT  npnoGpeTeHHaA  KHnra, 
HeB03MOaCHO.  CTOAb  CMCAblX  BbIBOAOB  Heo6xOAHMbI  HHbie,  npAMbie 

AOKa3aTeAbCTBa  n  noATBepacAeHna.  KaK  npaBHAO,  ohh  h  B03HHKaioT  npn 
conocTaBAeHHH  HMeH  noKynaTeAen  nenaTHon  KHnrn  c  3anncAMH  Ha  coxpaHHB- 
UJHXCA  3K3eMnAApaX. 

Pa6oTa  c  apxnBOM  nenaTHoro  ABOpa  no3BOAHAa  BbiAeAHTb  HecKOAbKO 
AecATKOB  HMeH  ‘nocTOAHHbix’  noKynaTeAen.  Bbiuie  Mbi  yace  roBopnAH  o  tom, 
HTO  OHH  MOryT  6bITb  npeACTaBHTeAAMH  HepKOBHbIX  UIKOA,  TOpTOBUaMH, 
AioAbMn,  noKynaBiuHMH  KHnry  no  HbHM-TO  nopyneHHAM,  n  t.a.  CpeAH  hhx 
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Mbi  Haxo^HM  npeACTaBHTeneH  3HaTHbix  (})aMHjiHH  rocy^apCTBa,  H3BecTHbix 
AeflTejien  cBoero  BpeMeHH.  B  pAAe  cjiynaeB  noKymcn  KHHr  npoAOJDKajracb 
MHoro  jieT,  h  Ha  CMeHy  yMepmeMy  HejiOBeicy  b  3anHCJix  npoAaac  noflBJuuiHCb 
HMeHa  ero  AeTen  hjih  baobm.  Ohcbhaho,  penb  hact  o  HajiHHHH  h  nonojiHeHHH 
(xaK  CKa3ajiH  6bi  mm  ceroAHB  ‘ijejieHanpaBjieHHOM  KOMnneKTOBaHHn’)  ceMefi- 
HblX  H  pOAOBbIX  6H6jIHOTeK,  KaKOBbIMH  OHH  B  Ty  nopy  KaK  npaBHJIO  H 
jiBJiajiHCb.  H,  TeM  He  MeHee,  A-Jifl  AOKa3aTejibCTBa  cymecTBOBaHHJi  Taxon 
6H6jiHOTeKH  HeoGxoAHMbi  npaMbie  CBHAeTejibCTBa,  KOTopbie  Mbi,  KaK  npaBH- 
jio,  h  nojiynaeM  H3  3anHcen  Ha  caMbix  KHHrax.  CeMeHHbie  6H6jiHOTeKH, 
HecoMHeHHO,  HMejiH  b  XVII  BeKe  jiioah  caMoro  pa3Horo  coijHajibHoro 
nojio^eHHH.  BeAb  KHHru  ‘npo  ce6e’  noKynaAH  h  ToproBbie  jhoah,  h  paaobhhh, 
h  npHKa3Hbie,  h  cjiy^cnjibie,  ropOACKoe  MemaHCTBO  h  KpenocTHbie  no  CBoeMy 
nOJIO»:eHHK),  HO  AOCTATOHHO  3a}KHTOHHbie  KpeCTbHHe.  B  Tex  5Ke  KHHrax 
npoAaac  MHoroKpaTHO  noaBJiaiOTCJi  HMeHa  CTopoacen,  noBapOB,  caAOBHHKOB, 
CHTHHKOB,  HH3HIHX  npeACTaBHTeJieH  HepKOBHOTO  KJIHpa,  HTO  J1HUIHHH  pa3 
noATBep)KAaeT  HajiHHHe  onpeAeAeHHoro  HHCJia  Bcex  thhob  nenaTHbix  khht,  a 
MacoBHHKOB  h  IIcajiTHpeH  —  oneHb  3HaHHTejibHoro  KOJinnecTBa  —  b  AOMax 
HiHpoKHx  KpyroB  nocaAa  h  AepeBeHb. 

HcTOpHfl  h  cyAb6a  jihhhmx  6H6jiHOTeK  Pocchh  —  TeMa  hhoto  nccjieAOBa- 
HHfl,  OAHaKO  BC5!  HCTOpHfl  CTapOoGpAAHeCTBa,  a  TaK5Ke  6jIHCTaTeJTbHbie 
CTpaHHHbl  HCTOpHH  pyCCKOTO  6H6jIHO(})HJIbCTBa  CB5I3aHbI  HMCHHO  C  JTHHHbIMH 
6n6AHOTeKaMH,  b  cocTaBe  KOTopbix  aouijih  a o  Hac  mhothc  tbicahh  peAnan- 
UIHX  ApeBHHX  H3AaHHH.  Il0pa3HTeJIbHbie  HBJieHHfl  B03HHKaJTH,  KOTAa  B  OAHOM 
JIHAe  o6beAHHHJTHCb  CTap006p»AHeCKHe  CHMnaTHH  H  6H6jIHO({)HJIbCKafl 
CTpaCTb,  HTO,  KCTaTH,  B  HCTOpHH  nOCJieAHHX  TpeX  BeKOB  H  He  TaKafl  yyK 
peAKOCTb.  ^ocTaTOHHO  HanoMHHTb  6H6jiHOTeKH  E.  E.  EropoBa,  n.  A. 
OBHHHHHKOBa,  Hauiero  CTapuiero  coBpeMeHHHKa  M.  W.  MyBaHOBa  h  mhothx 
Apyrnx  6h6jiho<J)hjiob,  co6HpaBuiHx  hamjithhkh  ApeBHeii  nenaTH,  HBjiBHCb 
OAHOBpeMeHHO  H3BeCTHbIMH  npeACTaBHTeJIBMH  CTapOo6pBAHeCKOTO  ABH»:e- 
HHfl,  B  paMKaX  HCTOpHH  KOTOpOTO  H  COXpaHfleT  B  AaJIbHeHUieM  CBOH  (J)yHKHHH 
H  HCTOpHKO-KyjIbTypHOe  3HaneHHe  MOCKOBCKafl  AOHHKOHOBCKafl  KHHTa. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  b  TeneHHe  Bcero  XVII  BeKa  cothh  tmcbh  H3AaHHH 
Mockobckoto  nenaTHoro  Asopa  ycneumo  HecjiH  cboio  CAyacGy  Ha  caMbix 
Ba^cHbix  HanpaBJieHHBx  hacohothhcckoh,  KyjibTypHOH,  HaAHOHajibHOH,  npo- 

CBeTHTejIbHOH,  TOCyAapCTBeHHOH  -  T.e.  BCeH  o6meCTBeHHOH  )KH3HH  H  AyXOB- 

HblX  HOHCKOB  CBoero  BpeMeHH,  BbI3BaBUierO  HX  K  6bITHK)  H  B  3HaHHTejIbHOH 
CTeneHH  hmh  h  onpeAejiaeMoro.  Mockobckhc  nenaTHbie  h3abhhsi,  oco6eHHO 
khhth  aj oGyneHHfl,  HMejiH  b  XVII  BeKe  eme  OA«y  Ba^cHyio  (J)yHKHHK>  — 
HMeHHo  ohh  npeACTaBjiajiH  Pocchk)  Ha  3anaAe,  cjiyacHJiH  peaubHOMy  ee 
n03HaHHK).  OneBHAHO,  nOHTH  Ka^ABIH  HHOCTpaHHblH  CTOCTb’  AOJOKeH  6bIJl 
o6ecneHHTb  h  ce6a  h  cbohx  cnyTHHKOB,  KaK  MHHHMyM,  A36yKOH,  ByKBapeM, 
^aCOBHHKOM.  W  3TH,  nOHTH  <3aHHTaHHbie>  B  POCCHH  H3AAHH5I,  COXpaHHJIHCb 
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HMeHHO  Ha  3anaAe.  B  aHTAHHCKHX  6H6jiHOTeKax,  HanpHMep,  xpaH«TC»  yne6- 
Hbie  KHHrH,  cneunajibHO  jxjik  aHTAHnaH  HanHcaHHbie,  hjih  KynjieHHbie  b  Pocchh 
Henocpe/xcTBeHHO  b  to  am  BbixoAa  b  cbct. 

FIopa3HTeJlbHbIM  HCTOpHHeCKHM  (J)eHOMeHOM  MOCKOBCKHe  nenaTHbie  KHHrH 
CTajiH  He  TOJibKo,  BepHee  He  CTOJibKO,  no  stoh  npHHHHe,  a  noTOMy,  hto  noHTH 
Bee  3th  H3ztaHH5i  coxpaHHjiH  nepBOHanaAbHyio  (j)yHKH,HK)  h  npoAOAacaioT 
6biTb  aKTHBHbiM  HHCTpyMeHTOM  )kh3hh  cymecTBeHHOH  nacra  pyccKoro  Hapo- 
Aa,  o6ecneHHBa»  He  TOJibKo  AyxoBHoe  h  HpaBCTBeHHoe  coAepacaHHe  TpaAH- 
ijhohhoh  KyjibTypbi,  ho  h  3aKOHOMepHocTb,  R2L  h  caMy  ‘MexaHHKy’  ee 
BOcnpOH3BO^CTBa.  TaK  Ha3biBaeMaa  ‘AOHHKOHOBCKafl’  MOCKOBCKaa  neHaTHaa 
KHHra  oGecneHHBajia  Bee  3Tanbi  AOTMaTHnecKoro  h  HAeoAornnecKoro  pa3BH- 
thb  CTapoo6paAHecTBa,  npouuia  Bee,  6e3  HCKjnoneHHfl,  AOporn  ero  CAOKHen- 
uihx  HCTOpHnecKHx  cyAe6. 

C  KOHua  XVII  Bexa  jxo  ceroAHAiHHero  a ha  ujxqt  npoijecc  aKKyMyAAijHH  h 
nepepacnpeAejieHHfl  CTaponenaTHOH,  npe>KAe  Bcero,  mockobckoh  khhfh  b 
CTapooGpazjHecKHx  pernoHax.  CTpyKTypa  khh>khocth  b  hhx,  b  HAeane,  KaK  6bi 
noBTOpaeT  (J)eoAaAbHyK>  Pycb  —  Kor^a  KpynHbie  ShGahotckh  MOHacTbipen  h 
UepKBeH  CAy^KHAH  UeMeHTHpyiOmHM  HAPOM  UIHpOKO  paCCeflHHOH  KHH)KHOCTH 
H  KHH>KHOH  KyAbTypbl  perHOHa.  floCTaTOHHO  HanOMHHTb  ABa  Ba>KHeHUIHX  B 
hctophh  pyccKoro  CTapoo6pHAHecTBa  perHOHa,  IloMopbe  h  Bctkobcko- 
CTapoAy6oBCKHe  cao6oabi,  KpynHemuHe  HAeoAornnecKHe  h  KyAbTypHbie 
ueHTpbi  3thx  perHOHOB  —  Bbiro-JIeKCHHCKHe  h  BeTKOBCKHe  CTapoo6pflAHe- 
CKHe  MOHacTbipn.  He  ckaohhmh  k  noxBajiaM  aHTHCTapoo6pflAnecKHH  aBTop 
AHApen  HoaHHOB  BbmyacAeH  6ma  HanncaTb,  hto  TaKyio  6n6jiHOTeKy,  KaK  b 
CTapOo6pAAHeCKHX  BbirOBCKHX  MOHaCTblpHX,  ‘eABa  AH  M05KHO  6bIAO  BHACTb 
rAe-AH6o  eme’,  Tax  KaK  ‘no  pa3HecmeHCA  ...  CAaBe,  OTOBOOAy  b  KopoTKoe 
BpeMfl  HaTacKaAH  ...  npeMHO)xecTBO  CTapbix  pocchhckhx  KHHr  ...  flocTaAH 
ohh  ce6e  Bee  3to,  —  npoAOA^caeT  aBTop,  —  H3  Hauinx  uepKOBHbix  6h6ahotck 
h  ph3hha,  e^ceAH  tjxq  He  noKynKoio,  to  Ha  o6mch’.27  OneBHAeA  co3abhhh 
BbiroBCKOH  6H6AHOTeKH  HBaH  <t>HAHnnoB  nncan,  hto  caM  AHApen  /JeHHcoB, 
to  c  6paTOM  CHMeoHOM,  to  c  ApyrHMH  cTapuaMH  ‘no  BceM  rpaAOM,  h  b 
MocKBe  no  BceM  MOHacTbipaM,  h  b  Hhacctopoackoh  nycTbiHH  npoMbiuiAAuie 
KHHTH  .  ..\28  BblCOKyiO  KyAbTypy  KHH>KHOTO  3HaHHfl  nOKa3bIBaiOT  MHOACeCTBO 
pa3HbIX  HCTOHHHKOB.  PHyHCHHe  HyTb  AH  He  CaMOTO  3HaMeHHTOTO  npOH3BeAe- 
HHA  BblTOBCKOH  CTapOo6p«AHeCKOH  MbICAH  XVIII  BeKa  —  TaK  Ha3bIBaeMbIX 
‘nOMOpCKHX  OTBeTOB’,  n03B0AHA0  HACHTH(})HAHpOBaTb  COTHH  KHHT,  npeACAe 


27  MoanHoe  A.  riojiHoe  HCTopHnecKoe  H3BecTHe  o  ApeBHHX  CTpHrojibHHKax  h  hobhx  pacKOJib- 
HHKax,  Tax  Ha3biBaeMbix  CTapooSpaxmax.  CaHKTneTep6ypr,  1855,  h.  II,  c.  8. 

28  (PuAunnoe  M.  McTopwa  BbiroBCKOH  CTapoo6p«AHecKOH  nycTbiHH.  CaHKTneTep6ypr,  1862,  c. 
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Bcero  paHHHX  H3AaHHH,  KOTOpbIMH  n0JIb30BajIHCb  ero  aBTOpbl.29  B  ‘IlOMOp- 
ckhx  OTBeTax’  cnpaBe^JiMBOCTb  CTapoo6p5mnecKHx  B033peHHH  apryMeHTH- 
pyeTCfl,  B  TOM  HHCJie,  aBTOpHTeTOM  H3AaHHH  15-th  CJiaBBHCKHX  H  pyCCKHX 
THnorpa(J)HH,  BbiineAUiHx  b  cbct  MeacAy  1491-m  h  1719-m  roAaMH:  no 
TepMHHOJiorHH  ‘lloMOpCKHx  otbctob’  ‘ApeBjienenaTHbix’  h  ‘cTaponenaTHbix’. 
3HaiOT  aBTOpbl  OTBeTOB  (J)aKTHHeCKH  Bee  MOCKOBCKHe  H3AaHH5I,  HaHHHa^  c 
‘ApeBjieneMaTHoro’  AnocTOJia  1564  roAa  ao  ‘HOBonenaTHOH’  khhth  EapOHHfl 
‘.HeflHHH  AepKOBHbIB  H  Tpa>KAAHCKH5I *  1719  roAa. 

He  MeHee  apKaa  KapTHHa  pe3yAbTaTOB  aKKyMyjiflHHH  mockobckoh  paHHefi 
nenaTH  B03HHKaeT  npn  aHajiH3e  cocTaBa  bcaomocth,  cocTaBneHHOH  18  Maa 
1735  roAa  Ha  khhth,  ‘3a6paHHbie  b  BeTKe  h  Apyrnx  Mecrax’,  KorAa  MOHacTbi- 
pH  6bIJlH  OKpy>KeHbI  pyCCKHMH  BOHCKaMH,  AIOAH  yBeACHbl,  a  ‘yTBapb  AyXOBHaa 
BCHKaa’  yBe3eHa  b  MocKBy.30 

KaK  noKa3aAa  onncb,  b  bctkobckom  MOHacTbipcKOM  hmchhh  HacHHTbma- 
jiocb  He  MeHee  813  khht,31  b  tom  HHCJie  672  khhth  nenaTHbie,  KaK  npaBHAO, 
MOCKOBCKOH  AOHHKOHOBCKOH  neHaTH.  B  OnHCH  yKa3aHO  14  THnOB  JTHTypTHHe- 
ckhx  khht,  109  nenaTHbix  yneOHbix  ncajiTHpen  h  97  yne6Hbix  nacocjiOBOB. 
OneBHAHO,  3to  Te  caMbie  H3AaHH»,  KOTOpbie  Tax  6bicTpo  pacxoAHJincb  npn  hx 
npOAa)Ke  b  jiaBKe  Mockobckoto  nenaTHoro  ABOpa,  a  b  KOHue  XVII  -  nepBOH 
TpeTH  XVIII  Bexa  aKKyMyjiHpoBajiHCb  b  pyxax  CTapoo6pjmueB. 

BojiHa  nepepacnpeAejieHH^  mockobckoh  nenaTHOH  aohhkohobckoh  khhth 
CBH3aHa  C  KHH)KHOH  CnpaBOH,  C  AepKOBHbIMH  pe(J)OpMaMH  CepeAHHbl  BeKa, 
3anpeuaeHHeM  naTpnapmeH  uepKBH  cjiyacHTb  no  paHHHM  H3AaHH5iM.  Oahhm 
H3  ueHTpOB  3toto  nepepacnpeAeAeHHfl  CHOBa  CTaHOBATCH  mockobckhc  Topro- 
Bbie  pBAbl.  B03M05KH0,  OAHHM  H3  nepBbIX  CBHACTeJIbCTB  CMeHbl  KHHT  Ha 
HOBOH3AaHHbie  aBjiaeTCfl  nopa3HTenbHaa  HCTOpna  Mhhch  o6men  c  npa3AHHH- 
hoh  BbixoAa  29. VI.  1650  roAa,  HaiiACHHOH  apxeorpa(J)aMH  b  IlepMCKOH  o6Aa- 
cth.  Y)Ke  b  50-x  roAax  XVII  BeKa  3Ta  KHHra  6bijia  CHOBa  nocAaHa  b  MocKBy 
nonoM  oahoto  H3  caMbix  OTAajieHHbix  pyccKHX  npnxoAOB  —  uepKBH  b  cene 
^hhaop  HepAbiHCKoro  ye3Aa  IlepMCKOH  3eMAH,  Chaopom  HBaHOBbiM.  B 
MocKBe  ee  ‘cmchhah’  b  p«Aax  Asa  nepMCKHx  nona,  nojiynKBuine  ‘Ha  Hen  3 

29  Cm.  Benneea  O.  K.  Crapoo6pfl,aHecKafl  pyKonncHaa  Tpaanana  Hanajia  XVIII  b.  h  pa6oTa 
BbiroBCKHX  khh>khhkob  Ha jx  FIoMopcKHMH  OTBeTaMH.  —  Hctohhhkh  no  HCTopHH  pyccKoro 
o6mecTBeHHoro  co3HaHHa  3noxn  4>eoAajiH3Ma.  Hoboch6hpck,  1986,  c.  63-69;  Tlosdeesa  M.  B. 
ApeBHepyccKoe  HacjieaHe  b  hctophh  Tpa/mpHOHHOH  khh»choh  KyjibTypbi  pyccKoro  crapoo6p5m- 
necTBa  (nepBbiH  nepnofl  —  aKKyMyji»HHfl).  —  Sprache,  Literatur  und  Geschichte  der  Altglaubi- 
gen.  Heidelberg,  1988,  pp.  224-263. 

30  JIuAAeee  M.  M.  H3  HanajibHOH  hctophh  pacxojia  Ha  BeTKe  h  b  CTapo^y6be  XVII-XVIII  bb. 

-  M3BeCTH5I  McT0pHK0-(J)HJ10J10rHHeCK0r0  HHCTHTyTa  KH.  Be36opOJ3KO  B  He)KHHe,  t.  XIV,  1895, 

c.  221,  312-325;  IJo3deeea  M.  B.  ApeBHepyccKoe  Hacjiexnie.  —  HcTopna  CCCP,  1988,  JNe  1,  c.  97- 
99. 

31  B  OnHCH  hhcjihtch  681  KHHra,  ho  12  KpyroB  ro^HHHbix  MHHen  cjiy5Ke6Hbix  yMTeHbi  KaK  12 
KHHT;  TO  *e  CaMOe  OTHOCHTCfl  H  K  HHbIM  ‘MHOrOTOMHbIM’  H3^aHHflM  XVII  B.  —  FIpojioraM, 
Tpe(})OJiorHOHaM  ... 
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pyGjiH’.32  BojiHa  cmchm  aohhkohobckhx  H3AaHHH  Ha  Gojiee  HOBbie  umpoKo 
3axBaTHjia  uepKBH  h  MOHacTbipn  yace  c  KOHua  60-x  roAOB  XVII  Bexa,  KorAa 
pecj)opMbi  naTpnapxa  HnKOHa  6bijiH  noATBepacAeHbi  CoGopOM  1666-1667 
tojxob.  CTapbie  khh™  b  TeaeHHe  MHornx  AecaTHAeTHH  npOAaiOTca  h 
oGMeHHBaioTca  TbicflnaMH  no  Been  Pocchh,  TbicaaaMH  ace  HaaHHaiOT  yxoAHTb 
Ha  ‘yKpaHHbi’  cTpaHbi  —  b  IIoMopbe,  b  IlepMb,  Ha  Ypaji  h  b  CnGHpb,  b 
HnaceropoACKHe  MecTa,  Ha  KepaceHeu  h  BeTKy.  (KpoMe  Mockbh  Bee  6ojibiuee 
3HaneHHe  b  3tom  oGmepyccKOM  npouecce  HaaHHaeT  HrpaTb  MaxapbeBCKaa 
apMapxa.)  MeHfleT  KHHra  He  TOJibKO  reorpacJwHecKoe  CBoe  noAoaceHHe,  ho, 
name  Bcero,  h  counaAbHbiH  CTaTyc  CBoero  BjiaAejibua.  Mmchho  b  3to  BpeMa 
Ha  MHornx  paHee  uepKOBHbix  h  MOHacTbipCKHx  KHHrax  noaBAaioTca  3anHCH 
KpecTbHH,  MeiuaH,  KyneaecTBa,  CTaBuinx  aKTHBHbiMH  CHuaMH  pyccxoro  crapo- 
oGpaAaecKoro  ABHaceHHa. 

OrpaHHHHMCa  paCCKa30M  O  HeCKOJTbKHX  THnHHHbIX  CyAb6aX  MOCKOBCKHX 
H3^aHHH  nepBOH  nonoBHHbi  XVII  Bexa:  3K3eMnuap  EBaHreAHa  yaHTeubHoro 
1639  roua  6bm  BAoaceH  hckhmh  ‘xpHCTOAioGuaMH’  b  MypOMCKHH  IIpeoGpa- 
acchckhh  MOHacrapb,  3aTeM  KHHra  nepeuiJia  b  MHxaHAOBCKyio  uepKOBb  Toro 
ace  ropoua;  OTTyua  b  1683  rouy  non  IleTp  OTAaA  KHHry  ‘Ha  npoMeH  ...  3a 
AeHbrH  b  nocau  EjiaHKy’  —  T.e.  b  oAHy  H3  3HaMeHHTbix  b  GyAymeM 
CTapooGpa^necKHX  caoGoa,  HeAaAeKO  ot  kotopoh  KHHry  h  noAyaHAH  yHHBep- 
CHTeTCKne  apxeorpac|)bi;  3K3eMnAap  MOCKOBCKoro  OKTonxa  1618  roAa  b  1619 
roAy  baoacha  b  FoAyTBHHCKHH  MOHacTbipb  CTapeu  BapAaM;  b  1699  roAy 
HryMeH  MOHacTbipa  Hha  ‘npoMeHHA  ...  CTapbiH  OKTaH  ...  Ha  HOBy  neaaTb’  b 
uepKOBb  c.  MetuepKH,  ho  b  XVIII  BeKe  h  OTTy^a  KHHra  6bma  npOAaHa  ‘3a 
HaAKtuecTBo’ 33;  b  1681  roAy  *H3  Ka3Hbi’  AAeKcaHApa-CBHpcKoro  MOHacTbipa 
‘no  GpauKOMy  BeAeHHto’  HryMeH  npoAaA  mockobckhh  Tpe6HHK  1625  roAa 
HeKoeMy  ‘THXBHHuy’ 34;  Mhhck)  Ha  aHBapb  b  H3AaHHH  1622  roAa  —  BAoaceH- 
HyH3  KH.  Jl.  M.  IIoacapCKHM  B  1626  TOAy  B  )KeATOBOACKHH  MOHacTbipb,  B 
XVIII  BeKe  coBceM  b  hhhx  Kpaax  noAnHCbmaeT  AbaaoK  ‘JIa3apKa’,  a  3aTeM 
‘ayxAOMeu,  nocaAUKOH  aeAOBeK  IleTpyuiKa  Cmhphh’.35 

Bbmo  6bi  HeAonycTHMbiM  npeyBeAHaeHHeM  caHTaTb,  ato  b  XVIII  BeKe  Bee 
hah  ocHOBHaa  aacTb  HaxoAfliUnxca  b  pyKax  uepKBH  aohhkohobckhx  H3AaHHH 
6bma  eio  yTpaaeHa.  Ilpouecc  3tot  npoAOAacaaca  eme  h  Becb  XIX  BeK,  KorAa 
HapaAy  co  CTapoo6paAHecKHMH  oGiUHHaMH  3tot  hctoahhk  nHTaA  uinpoxo 
pa3BHBaBuieeca  coGnpaTeAbCTBo  h  GHGAHOtjiHAbCTBO.  H  eiue  b  XX  Bexy 
XBaTHAO  uepKOBHbix  KHHaCHbIX  GoraTCTB  Ha  yHHHTOaceHHe.  CHMBOAHHeCKH 
toaho  xapaKTepH3yeT  cyAb6y  apcbhhx  neaaTHbix  KHHr  b  XVII-XVIII  Bexax 
HCTopna  eiue  OAnoro  3K3eMnAapa  MOCKOBCKoro  YaHTeAbHoro  EBaHreAHa 

32  Ilo3deeea,  fCaiuxapoea,  JlepeHMan  (npuMenaHHe  22),  c.  300,  N°  205. 

33  Ilo3deeea,  TpouifKuu  (npHMenaHHe  20),  46. 

34  TJo3deeea,  KaiuKapoea,  JlepeHMan  (npHMenaHHe  22),  157. 

35  rio3deeea,  KauiKapoea,  JlepeHMan  (npHMenaHHe  22),  128. 
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1639  roAa,  TaioKe  HaHAeHHoro  apxeorpa<})aMH  b  ElepMCKOH  o6jiacTH.  B  1652 
ro^y  KHHry  Bjioacnjia  b  Mockbc  no  Ayme  noAT>AHero  npHKa3a  Bojibuioro 
/jBopija  JIioGnMa  AcMaHOBa  ero  BAOBa  Mapba.  AcMaHOB  —  xopomo 
H3BecTHaa  ceroAHa  apxeorpa(J)aM  (Jmrypa,  t.k.  hmchho  oh  b  20-30  roAax 
XVII  Bexa  noanncbiBaa  KHH^Hbie  BKjia^bi  napa  Mnxanjia  OeAOpOBHna,  n 
KHnr  c  ero  CBoepyHHOH  noflimcbio  HaHAeHo  b  nocne^Hne  roAbi  AOBOAbHO 
MHoro.  He  pa3  noaBAaeTca  b  3th  toaia  HMa  noA^flaero  n  b  pocnncax  npoAaac 
—  npnxoAHbix  KHnrax  neaaTHoro  ABOpa.  3anncb  Mapbn  AcMaHOBon, 
OAHaKo,  OKa3ajiacb  3anepKHyTOH,  cyAa  no  UBeTy  HepHHA,  hcaobckom,  cAenaB- 
niHM  b  1735  roAy  CAeAyiomyio  3anncb  Ha  3K3eMnjiape.  Ee  aBTop  n  hobmh 
xo3anH  KHnrn  —  pyccKHH  xyneu  H3  ropOAa  PbiJibcica,  5Ikob  MBaHOBHH 
MajibueB.  Oh  nnuieT,  hto  Kynnn  KHnry  b  npyccKOM  ropoAe  KeHnrc6epre  y 
HJieHa  npyccKon  AKaAeMnn  Hayx  aKaAeMHKa  BacnAna  KBaceoBCKoro  (koto- 
pbin  6wa  H3BecTeH  b  to  BpeMa  eme  n  KaK  H3AaTeAb  pa3AHHHbix  khht,  b  tom 
HHCJie  KaneHAapen).  Akob  o6bhchha  n  npHHHHy  noxynKH  —  yAHBAenne  n 
B03MymeHne,  hto  CTOAb  AeHHaa  Knnra  HaxoAHTca  b  AOMe  aKaAeMHKa  b 
HeAOCTaTOHHOH  c  ero,  MaAbijeBa,  tohkh  3peHHa,  ‘necra’.  KaK  hcthhhbih 
Kyneri;,  oh  yKa3biBaeT  h  3a  CKOAbKO  KynHA  EBaHreAHe  —  3a  25  ryAbAeHOB  — 
T.e.  5  pyccKHX  py6Aen.  3aBepuiaeT  cboio  3anncb  51kob  MaAbueB  xBaAOH 
ApeBHeii  KHHre  —  ‘3AaTOMy  Oncepy’,  KOTopbiH  aoaacch  6biTb  B03BpameH  Ha 
poAHHy  h  OKpyaceH  TaM  BHHMaHHeM  h  noHTeHHeM. 

B  cj)aKTax  stoh  3anHCH,  KaK  b  Kanne  BOAbi,  —  h  HOBaa  Pocchh,  OTKpbiTaa 
3anaAy  h  OTKpbiTaa  Ha  3anaA,  cnoKOHHo,  paAH  HOBoro,  OT6pacbiBaioLuaa 
nacTb  cBoero  npouiAoro,  h  Te  cham,  KOTopbie  roTOBbi  6biAH  sto  npouiAoe 
cnacaTb  h  xpaHHTb  b  ycAOBHax  hoboh  anoxn  h  HOBoro  BpeMeHH. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  hmchho  Ha  kohca  XVII  h  nepByio  TpeTb  XVIII  bckob 
npHXOAHTCa  OAHH  H3  nepHOAOB  CBMOH  HHTeHCHBHOH  aKKyMyAaAHH  ApeBHeH 
KHHrn  BceMH  npeACTaBHTeAaMH  CTapoo6paAHecKoro  ABHaceHHA,  KorAa  ApeB- 
Haa  h,  npeacAe  Bcero,  uiHpOKO  AOCTynHaa  MOCKOBCKaa  AOHHKOHOBCKaa  nenaT- 
Haa  KHHra  CTaaa  ochoboh  h  AyxoBHOH  kohcoahabahh  ctopohhhkob  CTapoil 
Bepbl  H  OCMbICAeHHa  HMH  CBOeH  ‘0C06eHH0CTH5,  ‘HCKAIOHHTeAbHOCTH’,  nOHTH 
THnoAornnecKHM  npH3HaKOM  ee  aAenTOB. 

IlepexoA  ApeBHHX  nenaTHbix  h  pyKonHCHbix  KHHr  b  pyKH  CTapoo6paAHecTBa 
aKTHBHo  npoAOAacaAca  h  Becb  XIX  bck,  MeHaa  TOAbKO  CBoe  HanpaBAeHHe  h 
HHTeHCHBHOCTb.  B  3TO  BpeMa,  OCo6eHHO  BO  BTOpOH  nOAOBHHe  BCKB,  UJHpOKO 
npocAe>KHBaeTca  h  onepeAHoe  nepepacnpeAeAeHHe  HaKonAeHHbix  khhachmx 
6oraTCTB  yace  BHyTpn  caMoro  CTapoo6paAnecTBa,  b  3aBHCHMocTH  ot  xapaKTe- 
pa  npecAeAOBaHHH  co  CTopoHbi  AepKOBHbix  h  cbctckhx  BAacTen,  3aTyxaHHa 
MHOrHX  CTapbIX  H  B03HHKH0BeHHa  HOBbIX  erO  AeHTpOB  B  pa3HbIX  MeCTaX  PyCH 

ot  oKpaHH  TorAaniHen  Mocrbw  ao  caMbix  AaAbHHx  nopy6eacHbix  OKpaHH 
rocyAapCTBa.  W  rAe  6bi  hh  B03HHKaAH  HOBbie  CTapoo6paAnecKHe  noceAeHHa, 
HMeHHO  TyAa  HaHHHatoT  nocTeneHHo  coOnpaTbca  ApeBHHe  khhth  —  3aaor 
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coxpaHeHHJi  ‘oTenecKOH’  Tpa/jnijHOHHOH  Bepbi  h  KyjibTypbi.  r jiy6oKHH  npH- 
HUHnHaJIbHblH  Tpa^HUHOHajIH3M,  CTaBUIHH  OCHOBOH  CyiijeCTBOBaHHJI  H  BbDKH- 
BaHHa  ‘ApeBjieoTeHecKOH’  Bepbi  b  toh  (jiopMe,  KaK  ee  noHHMajio  Ka^KAoe  H3 
mhothx  B03HHKuinx  h  yKopeHHBLHHxcfl  y>x e  HanpaBjieHHH  (corjiacHii)  CTapo- 
o6paAHecTBa,  onHpajica  Ha  ApeBHioio  KHHry  xaK  Ha  HenpepexaeMbiH,  h  b 
‘aTHXpHCTOBO’  BpeMB  eAHHCTBeHHblH,  aBTOpHTCT.  PiMeHHO  B  paMKaX  3aMKHy- 
Tbix  CTapooGpBAHecKHx  rpynn,  o6iijhh,  HHor^a  uejibix  panoHOB  KOMiiaxTHoro 
3acejieHH»,  AOHHKOHOBCKaa  MocKOBCKaa  KHHra  HHKOTAa  He  MeHjma  cbohx 
nepBOHaHajibHbix  (J)yHKu,HH  h  coxpaHJieT  hx  noHbme:  OHa  Hcnojib3yeTC5i  zuifl 
Bcex  bhaob  o6iHecTBeHHoro  h  AOMaumero  6orocjiy>KeHH5i  h  htchkh;  no  Hen 
ynaT  rpaMOTe  h  Bepe,  b  Heii  HCKajiH,  HmyT  h  HaxoAflT  otbctm  Ha  Bonpocbi, 
KOTopbie  3aAaeT  He  TOJibxo  Bepa,  ho  h  6ecKOHeHHo  H3MeHjnomaacji  )KH3Hb. 
TaM,  r^e  cjio^cHbie  h  TparnnecKHe  cyAb6bi  He  nomaAHJiH  hh  xo3«eB,  hh  chmhx 
KHHr,  Hcnojib3yioTC5i  hx  MHoroHHCJieHHbie  nepenenaTKH,  KOTopbie,  xax  BepaT 
hx  xo35ieBa,  CAejiaHbi  ‘6yKBa  b  6yKBy’  c  ApeBHHx  ‘bbixoaob’,  hjih  cnncKH  c  Tex 
)Ke  HCTOHHHKOB. 

rpoMaAHoe  BJiHJiHHe  oxa3ajia  MocxoBCKaa  nenaTHaji  AOHHKOHOBCKaa  KHHra 
h  Ha  xapaKTep  no3AHen  pyxonHCHOH  KHpHjuiHHecKOH  TpaAHAHH.  BbicoKoe 
KanecTBo  uipncJiTOB  3thx  H3AaHHH;  to,  hto  ohh  HBJiajiHCb  o6o6meHHeM  h 
pa3BHTHeM  jiynuiHx  o6pa3AOB  cpeAHepyccKHx  pyKonncHbix  naMHTHHKOB,  h 
o6ecneHHjio  AJiHTejibHOCTb  h  rjiyGHHy  stoto  bjihjjhhh.  Oho  npexpacHo  npo- 
cjie^HBaeTca  h  b  mccthoh  BepxoKaMCKOH  KHHre,  KOTOpyio  Mbi  3HaeM,  no 
KpaHHen  Mepe,  c  KOHua  XVIII  BeKa.  FIpe>KAe  Bcero,  oco6bm  aBTopHTCT  h 
3HaHHe  mockobckoh  khhth  OTpa3HjiHCb  b  MecTHoil  MaHepe  nncbMa:  nHCUbl 
BTOpOH  nojiOBHHbi  XIX-Hanajia  XX  Bexa  (‘MacTep  CeprHH’,  HnKHTa  Ca6y- 
poB,  AjieKcen  MajibueB,  rpnropHH  MenexHH  h  Apyrne)36  yMejiH  He  TOJibKo 
KonnpoBaTb  khhth  nenaTHoro  Aeopa,  ho  h  pa6oTaTb  b  CTHjie  H3AaHHH 
onpeAejieHHoro  BpeMeHH,  noApa^aa  MaHepe  ocfiopMjieHHH  mockobckhx  khht 
20-40-x  toaob  XVII  Bexa.  ^a)xe  He3aBHCHMo  ot  HCKyecTBa  nncua,  b  cnncKax 
(name  Bcero  YneSHbix  ncajiTHpen)  jierKo  onpeAejiHTb,  hto  o6pa3AOM  AJifl 
Hero,  hjih  HenocpeACTBeHHo  KonHpyeMbiM,  hjih  asioiahm  npeACTaBJieHHe  06 
HAeajie  ‘aoctohhoh’,  a  rjiaBHoe  ‘hcthhhoh’  khhth,  BBjiaeTca  MOCKOBCKaa 
nenaTHaa  KHHra  (b  tom  HHCJie  h  H3AaHH«  Bacnjina  EypuoBa). 

Khhth  b  p»Ae  CTapoo6paAHecKHX  paHOHOB,  TaK  )xe  xax  ynoMBHyTbie  Bbiuie 
6n6jiHOTeKH  npnxoACKHx  AepKBen,  b  ochobhom  BBjiajiHCb  h  ceroAHB  eme 
OCTaiOTCH  KOJIJieKTHBHOH  Co6CTBeHHOCTbIO  peJIHTH03H0H  06lAHHbI  HJIH  ‘co6o- 
pa\  Hx  oGinecTBeHHaH  npHHaAJie)KHOCTb  h  CBATocTb  HeoAHOKpamo  noATBep- 
>KAaJiaeb  COOTBeTCTByHDIHHMH  Co6opHbIMH  pemeHHBMH  H  AOKyMeHTaMH, 


36  Cm.  Ilo3deeea  M.  B.  BepemarHHCfcoe  TeppHTopnajibHoe  khjdkhoc  co6paHHe  h  npo6neMbi 
HCTopnH  jiyxoBHOH  KyjibTypbi  pyccicoro  CTapoo6pajiHecTBa.  —  PyccKHe  rmcbMeHHbie  h  ycTHbie 
TpajjHUHH  h  ziyxoBHaa  KyjibTypa.  MocKBa,  1982,  c.  40-71. 
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KOTOpbie  b  toh  hjih  hhoh  (j)opMe  yTBepac/jajiH,  hto  ‘Chh  KHHrH  6o>KecTBeHHbie 
nojio^ceHbi  6ec  AeHer  h  6ec  ijeHbi,  h  HHKOMy  hx  He  npo,aaBaTb  h  He 
3aKjiaAbiBaTb’,37  a  ‘oxpaHeHHe’  hx,  Tax  >Ke  KaK  h  ‘oxpaHeHHe  uepKBH’  ‘.uojDKHbi 
3HaTb  cbhto  h  HeHapyuiHMo’  cneunajibHO  ‘nocTaBjieHHbie’  ajw  3Toro  otlu>i. 

Kax  cjio>khtc5i  AaubHeHuiaa  cy/jbGa  3Toro  yHHKajibHoro  HCTopHnecKoro 
4>eHOMeHa,  Kor^a  caMoe  yjBBHMoe  b  nenoBeHecKOH  KyjibType  —  KHHra  — 
ojiHueTBopBeT  He  b  nepeHOCHOM,  a  b  npjiMOM  CMbicne  BenHocTb  CjiOBa,  b 
KOTOpoe  BepHT  MHorne  jikmih.  HecoMHeHHo  o^ho,  hto  ,aojiro>KAaHHafl  cbo6o- 
/ja  coBecTH,  npH  ee  peaubHOM  ocymecTBjreHHH,  He  ocTaBHT  h  TpazmunoHHbiH 
CTapooGpB^HecKHH  MHp  Heno H,BH^KHbiM .  O^HaKO  cbok)  nopa3HTejibHyio  HCTO- 
pHnecKyio  ponb  MocKOBCKaa  nenaTHaji  KHHra  y>Ke  cbirpana. 


37  Mockobckhh  rocy^apcTBeHHbiH  yHHBepcHTeT,  Haynnafl  6H6jiHOTeica  hm.  A.  M.  ropbKoro, 
BepxoKaMCKoe  co6paHHe,  JNq  1685/5. 


Ukrainian  Early-Printed  Books: 
Collections  and  Collecting 

IaroslavD.  Isaievych 


The  oldest  known  collections  of  Ukrainian  early-printed  books  are  those  of 
monastery,  parish  and  diocesan  libraries.  Most  of  them  have  not  survived, 
but  in  some  cases  we  have  catalogues  or  inventories  of  their  holdings.  For 
example,  an  inventory  of  books  owned  by  the  Scete  of  Maniava  (founded  in 
1612,  closed  in  1785)  was  found  recently.  Also  extant  are  inventories  of 
Basilian  libraries  in  Galicia  compiled  by  the  Austrian  authorities  after  the 
secularization  of  monastic  properties  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

Until  the  late  eighteenth  century,  books  were  collected  mainly  for  practical 
purposes,  although  in  some  cases  they  were  also  used  for  scholarly  research. 
Thus  the  Ukrainian  scholar  and  writer  Zakharia  Kopystens'kyi  (d.  1627) 
wrote  that  he  looked  for  old  books  in  many  churches  and  monasteries.  He 
used  old  books,  specifically  those  printed  by  Schweipolt  Fiol  in  the  late 
fifteenth  century  in  Cracow,  in  order  to  prove  the  Byzantine  roots  of 
Ukrainian  civilization.  From  the  library  of  the  Lviv  Stauropegion  Confrat¬ 
ernity  the  Kiev  editors  of  St  John  Chrysostom’s  homilies  borrowed  the  best 
edition  of  Chrysostom’s  Greek  original  published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  in 
Eton  in  1610-12.1  It  should  be  added  that  a  large  part  of  the  collections  of  the 
Lviv  Stauropegion  Confraternity  are  now  in  the  Lviv  State  Historical 
Museum,  but  this  copy  of  the  Eton  edition  of  St  John  Chrysostom’s  works 
has  not  been  preserved. 

In  Western  Europe,  Ukrainian  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  collected  by 
two  groups,  namely  those  persons  who  acquired  foreign  books  as  specimens 
of  exotic  scripts  and  those  who  gathered  translations  of  Holy  Scripture.  Many 
copies  of  the  Ostrih  Bible  of  1581  are  kept  in  specialized  collections  of 
editions  of  the  Bible.  For  example,  the  copy  which  is  now  in  the  Landes- 
bibliothek,  Stuttgart,  was  acquired  together  with  the  famous  collection  of 
Bibles  in  many  languages  formerly  owned  by  Josiah  Lorck  (died  1758),  a 
German  pastor  in  Copenhagen.2  One  of  three  extant  copies  of  the  Psalter  and 
Book  of  Hours  published  by  Hryhor  Khadkevich  and  printed  by  Ivan 
Fedorov  in  Zabludau  in  1570  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace  in 
London.  Its  binding  bears  the  armorial  book-stamp  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  Richard  Bancroft  (1544-1610)  who  collected  editions  of  the  Bible 


1  See  la.  Isaevich,  Preemniki  pervopechatnika  (Moscow,  1983),  pp.  56-57. 

2  On  this  and  other  copies  of  Ivan  Fedorov’s  imprints,  see  la.  Isaievych,  Literaturna 
spadshchyna  Ivana  Fedorova  (Lviv,  1989). 
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for  the  revision  of  the  English  translation  of  Holy  Scripture.3  Most  copies  of 
Church  Slavonic  primers  have  been  preserved  only  in  Western  collections. 
There  are  only  two  copies  of  the  first  Cyrillic  Primer  (Lviv,  1574):  one  was 
brought  to  Italy  and  later  acquired  by  the  Harvard  College  Library,  and  the 
other  was  bought  in  1982  by  the  British  Library  from  a  private  collection  in 
England.4  The  only  complete  copy  of  the  Ostrih  Greek-Church  Slavonic 
Primer  (Azbuka)  of  1578  is  in  the  collection  of  the  German  orientalist  Elias 
Hutter  (now  in  the  Gotha  Research  Library,  Germany).5 

The  scholarly  study  of  old  imprints  began  in  the  Ukraine  only  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Kiev  Archeographical 
Commission,  established  in  1843,  initiated  a  systematic  search  for  rare 
manuscripts  and  early-printed  books.  Some  institutions  (the  libraries  of  the 
Kiev  Theological  Academy  and  the  Orthodox  seminaries  in  the  Eastern 
Ukraine,  the  Stauropegion  Institute  in  Lviv,  and  the  Peremyshl  Chancery 
Library)  augmented  their  collections  of  early-printed  books  through  dona¬ 
tions  from  private  persons,  mostly  village  priests.  In  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  diocesan  archeological  committees  and  societies 
collected  various  artefacts.  In  several  Orthodox  dioceses  local  museums  were 
founded  and  some  of  them  gathered  important  collections  of  old  imprints 
from  churches  and  monasteries.  Such  collections,  including  books  found  in  a 
particular  area,  were  important  for  the  study  of  regional  aspects  of  intellectual 
history.  In  Galicia,  the  collection  of  the  central  Basilian  library  and  archives 
incorporated  rare-book  collections  from  several  monasteries,  though  many 
important  imprints  remained  in  the  particular  monasteries. 

The  most  active  collectors  of  Ukrainian  early-printed  books  were  Platon 
Lukashevych  (1806-1887)  in  the  Left  Bank  Ukraine  (some  of  his  printed 
books  and  his  entire  collection  of  manuscripts  are  now  in  the  Lenin  Library 
in  Moscow),  Konstanty  Swidzinski  (1793-1855)  in  the  Right  Bank  Ukraine 
(his  collection  was  destroyed  in  Warsaw  during  the  uprising  in  1944),  and 
Anton  Petrushevych  (1821-1913)  in  Galicia  (his  collection  constitutes  a 
separate  section  in  the  V.  Stefanyk  Library  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Lviv).  Perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  collecting  activity  of 
Ilarion  Svientsits'kyi  (1876-1956)  on  behalf  of  the  National  Museum  in  Lviv 
which  was  founded  and  sponsored  by  Count  Andrei  Sheptyts'kyi  (1865- 
1944),  Metropolitan  of  the  Greek-Catholic  Church.  Professor  Svientsits'kyi 
not  only  found  many  unique  copies  of  early  imprints  in  Ukrainian  villages  but 

3  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  ‘Early-Printed  Cyrillic  Psalters  at  Lambeth  and  Valletta’,  Solanus ,  no.  3 
(July  1968),  pp.  10,  11. 

4  C.  Thomas,  ‘Two  East  Slavonic  Primers,  Lvov,  1574  and  Moscow,  1634’,  The  British 
Library  Journal,  vo\.  io,  no.  i  (Spring  1984),  pp.  32-47. 

5  H.  Grasshoff  and  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  ‘Ein  unbekannter  Druck  Ivan  Fedorovs  aus  dem 
Jahre  1578’,  Zeitschrift  fur  Slazuistik,  1968,  no.  4,  pp.  512-17. 
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also  acquired  many  books  from  antiquarian  book  dealers  in  the  Ukraine  and 
Russia.  His  aim  was  for  the  museum  to  hold  specimens  from  all  Cyrillic 
printing  presses:  not  only  Ukrainian  but  also  Russian,  Belorussian,  South 
Slavonic  and  Rumanian.  Svientsits'kyi  also  produced  a  catalogue  of  the 
rare-book  collection  in  the  National  Museum,  including  in  his  description 
such  peculiarities  of  copies  as  typographical  variants,  forms  of  binding,  and 
marginalia.6  In  many  cases  he  also  provided  information  concerning  the 
provenance  of  particular  copies. 

After  1917,  many  important  private  book  collections  were  destroyed 
during  the  confiscation  of  their  owners’  property.  Especially  tragic  was  the 
fate  of  collections  in  provincial  monasteries  and  noblemen’s  residences,  many 
of  which  were  set  on  fire.  In  most  cases,  those  private  book  collections 
survived  which  were  transferred  to  the  large  public  libraries,  while  books 
deposited  in  smaller  provincial  museums  were  often  eventually  lost.  Many 
Cyrillic  imprints  confiscated  by  the  state  were  sold  in  the  1930s  through 
‘Mezhdunarodnaia  Kniga’  to  foreign  book  collectors  or  book  dealers.  In 
this  way,  copies  of  old  Ukrainian  books  were  bought  by  Metropolitan 
Sheptyts'kyi  and  by  some  Western  libraries,  including  the  Konigsberg 
University  Library  (some  books  from  this  library  are  now  in  the  National 
Library  in  Warsaw),  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  concentration  of  many  copies  of  one  edition  in  a  single  repository 
sometimes  facilitated  bibliographical  studies.  For  example,  Antonina  Zer¬ 
nova  reconstructed  the  history  of  the  publication  of  the  Ostrih  Bible  on  the 
basis  of  a  comparison  of  typographical  variants  found  in  thirty-one  copies  of 
this  book.  The  Kiev  librarian  Borys  Zdanevych  found  in  the  binding  of  a 
sixteenth-century  book  that  came  from  a  private  collection  to  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Library  (now  known  as  V.  I.  Vernads'kyi  Central  Scholarly  Library 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR)  a  copy  of  a  previously 
unknown  Gutenberg  edition,  the  Provinciate  Romanum.7 

The  most  important  collections  of  old  Ukrainian  imprints  are  now  owned 
by  the  largest  state  libraries  and  museums  in  the  Ukraine  (V.  I.  Vernads'kyi 
Central  Scholarly  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR 
in  Kiev,  V.  Stefanyk  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  in  Lviv,  Lviv  Museum  of  Ukrainian  Art,  Lviv  State  Historical 
Museum,  V.  Korolenko  State  Scientific  Library  in  Kharkiv)8  as  well  as  in 
Russia  (Lenin  Library  and  State  Historical  Museum  in  Moscow,  Saltykov- 
Shchedrin  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 

6  I.  Svientsits'kyi,  Kataloh  knyh  tserkovno-slavianskoi pechati  (Zhovkva,  1908). 

7  B.  Zdanevych,  Kataloh  inkunabul  (Kiev,  1974). 

8  la.  Isaievych,  ‘Sammlungen  alter  Drucke  in  der  Ukrainischen  SSR’,  Marginalien. 
Herausgegeben  von  der  Pirckheimer-Gesellschaft,  Heft  88  (1982),  pp.  10-15. 
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in  Leningrad)  and  in  Poland  (National  Library  in  Warsaw,  Ossolinski 
Library  in  Wroclaw,  the  Jagellonian  University  Library  in  Cracow).  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  Peremyshl  (Przemysl)  Greek-Catholic  Chancery  Library,  which 
incorporated  one  of  the  oldest  Ukrainian  book  collections,  was,  after  con¬ 
fiscation  by  the  Polish  state,  divided  among  several  repositories.  Most  of  the 
Cyrillic  imprints  in  Church  Slavonic  and  Ukrainian  were  transferred  to  the 
National  Library  (Biblioteka  Narodowa)  in  Warsaw,  while  most  books  in 
Latin  script  were  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Lublin. 
Some  books,  however,  remained  in  Przemysl — in  the  local  museum  and  in  the 
state  archives.  The  library  catalogues  are  also  located  in  the  Przemysl 
archives.  Among  the  items  which  were  lost  is  a  manuscript  book  previously 
owned  by  the  Uniate  bishop  Lev  Kiszka  containing  copies  of  chronicles  and 
other  historical  material. 

Collections  of  rare  Ukrainian  books  in  Poland,  Slovakia,  Rumania  and 
Hungary  were  acquired  mostly  from  Greek-Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches 
in  these  countries.  The  collections  of  the  Library  of  the  Rumanian  Academy 
in  Bucharest,  the  Museum  of  Folk  Architecture  in  Sanok,  Poland,  and  the 
Greek-Catholic  Academy  in  Nyiregyhaza,  Hungary,  are  worth  mentioning. 
Many  important  rare  Ukrainian  books  are  in  the  libraries  of  Austria,  Italy, 
Germany,  Britain  and  other  countries.  Some  copies  have  been  found  in  such 
unexpected  places  as  the  Royal  Library  in  Malta  and  the  Book  Museum  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Of  special  interest  are  books  and  collections  which  have  been 
brought  to  Canada  and  the  USA  by  Ukrainian  immigrants.  For  example,  in 
the  diocesan  Ukrainian  Museum  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  there  is  a  copy  of 
Fiol’s  Lenten  Triodion  brought  to  the  US  by  Constantine  Bohachevs'kyi, 
who  later  became  a  Greek-Catholic  bishop.  He  had  found  this  book  in  a 
village  church  in  Galicia  where  his  father  had  served  as  a  priest.  Interesting 
collections  of  books  from  early  Ukrainian  presses  are  gathered  in  the  museum 
attached  to  the  Byzantine  Catholic  Diocese  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey.9  The 
University  of  Toronto  Library  bought  the  Ukrainian  portion  of  the  book 
collection  of  Paul  M.  Fekula.10  Many  interesting  Cyrillic  early-printed  books 
are  in  a  private  collection  in  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  rare  Russian  editions 
(Ivan  Fedorov’s  Apostol  of  1564)  and  Belorussian  ones  (the  Mamonichi 
Apostol  and  an  edition  of  Maksim  Voshchanka),  this  collection  includes 
relatively  rare  Ukrainian  imprints,  for  example  the  above-mentioned  Kiev 
publication  of  St  John  Chrysostom’s  Homilies  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  (1623). 
Professor  Iraida  Gerus-Tarnawecka  recently  described  Cyrillic  manuscripts 


9  B.  Struminskyj,  Old  Ruthenian  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the  Episcopal  and 
Heritage  Institute  Libraries  of  the  Byzantine  Catholic  Diocese  of  Passaic ,  with  a  preface  by  E. 
Kasinec  (s.l.,  1980). 

10  E.  Kasinec  and  B.  Struminskyj,  The  Millennium  Collection  of  Old  Ukrainian  Books  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Library  (Toronto,  1984). 
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and  early  printed  books  in  Canadian  repositories.  Among  them  are  books  that 
were  imported  during  the  first  wave  of  Ukrainian  immigration  to  Canada  (for 
example,  most  books  in  the  museum  attached  to  the  Basilian  monastery  in 
Mundare,  Alberta)  and  books  gathered  by  post-war  immigrants  (the  most 
important  is  the  collection  of  Metropolitan  Ilarion  (Ohiienko),  now  located  in 
St  Andrew’s  College  in  Winnipeg).11  Some  copies  of  books  brought  by  early 
immigrants  contain  interesting  marginalia  concerning  cultural  activities  of 
parishes,  confraternities  and  community  schools. 

The  current  upsurge  of  political  life  in  the  Ukraine  was  preceded  by  a 
cultural  revival.  This  also  contributed  to  the  growth  of  public  interest  in  all 
kinds  of  national  antiquities,  including  early-printed  books.  The  recently 
founded  State  Museum  of  the  Book  and  Printing  in  Kiev  (located  on  the 
premises  of  the  printing  press  of  the  Kievan  Caves  Monastery)  and  the  Ivan 
Fedorov  Museum  in  Lviv  began  to  form  specialized  collections  devoted  to 
the  history  of  Ukrainian  book  publishing.  Some  Russian  libraries  are 
augmenting  their  holdings  of  old  books  by  organizing  archeographical 
expeditions,  during  which  they  find  not  only  Russian  but  often  also 
Ukrainian  early-printed  books.  The  most  interesting  findings  have  been 
made  by  the  expeditions  of  the  Moscow  Lomonosov  State  University  under 
the  guidance  of  Irina  Vasil'evna  Pozdeeva.  The  main  part  of  the  acquisitions 
of  the  rare  book  division  of  the  Moscow  Lomonosov  State  University  Library 
is  excellently  described  in  the  catalogue  of  its  collection  of  Cyrillic  imprints.12 
Many  copies  of  early  Ukrainian  printed  books  have  also  been  found  in  the 
Urals  and  Siberia. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  wave  of  old  book  collecting  in  the  Ukraine  can  be 
traced  approximately  to  the  1970s.  For  many  collectors  of  icons  books  are  an 
additional  object  of  interest.  Some  liturgical  books  that  until  recently  were 
kept  in  the  churches  are  now  in  the  hands  of  collectors.  Some  of  them  have 
been  sold  or  donated  to  public  repositories.  It  should  be  added  that  among 
old-book  collectors  are  persons  having  scholarly  interests  in  the  subject  as 
well  as  commercially  oriented  dealers.  The  prices  of  old  Cyrillic  church  books 
have  risen  considerably  during  recent  years. 

Collecting  by  museums  and  public  organizations  such  as  the  Ukrainian 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Historical  Monuments  and  the  Ukrainian 
Cultural  Fund  is  on  the  upsurge.  Several  libraries  and  museums  have 
published  catalogues  of  their  holdings.  The  bibliography  of  books  published 
in  the  Ukraine  in  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  contains 


11  See  I.  Gerus-Tarnawecka,  East  Slavic  Cyrillica  in  Canadian  Repositories:  Cyrillic 
Manuscripts  and  Early  Printed  Books  (Winnipeg:  Society  of  Volyn,  1981). 

12  I.  V.  Pozdeeva,  I.  D.  Kashkarova  and  M.  M.  Lerenman,  Katalog  knig  kirillicheskoi  pechati 
XV-XVII  vv.  Nauchnoi  biblioteki  Moskovskogo  universiteta  (Moscow,  1980). 
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information  on  specific  copies  only  for  the  most  rare  editions.13  The 
catalogue  of  Ucrainica  planned  by  the  V.  I.  Vernads'kyi  Central  Scholarly 
Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  the  Union 
Catalogue  of  Cyrillic  books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
published  by  the  International  Commission  (chairman  Professor  Evgenii 
L'vovich  Nemirovskii)  will  include  descriptions  of  all  known  copies.14  It 
would  be  important  to  prepare  a  computerized  database  for  old  Cyrillic 
imprints  which  will  not  only  help  further  cataloguing  but  will  also  provide 
book  collectors  with  a  convenient  and  reliable  reference  tool. 


13  la.  Zapasko  and  la.  Isaievych,  Pamiatky  knyzhkovoho  mystetstva:  Kataloh  starodrukiv 
vydanykh  na  Ukraiini,  2  vols.  (Lviv,  1981-1984). 

14  V  pomoshch '  sostaviteliam  Svodnogo  kataloga  staropechatnykh  izdanii  kirillovskogo  1 
glagolicheskogo  shriftov,  pod  obshchei  redaktsiei  E.  L.  Nemirovskogo  (Moscow,  1980). 


3HMHeaBopcKHe  6h6jihotckh 

B.  H.  <t>e,aopoBa 


Mctophh  B03HHKHOBeHHH  My3eHHOH  HayHHOH  GhGjihotckh  T ocyAapCTBeHHoro 
3pMHTa)Ka  TeCHO  CB«3aHa  C  3HMHCABOpCKHMH  KOJIAeKIJHflMH  KHHr,  B03HHKIHH- 
mh  6ojiee  AByxcoT  jieT  TOMy  na3aA.  OAHaKo  oToayAecTBjiaTb  3th  coGpamifl  He 
cjie^yeT,  Tax  KaK  ohh  cymecTBOBajiH  o6oco6jieHHO  h  to  cjiHBajiH  cboh  (})OHAbi 
BOe^HHO,  TO  BHOBb  06pa30BbIBaJIH  CaMOCTOflTejIbHbie  KHH^CHbie  XpaHHJIHma. 
Cy^b6a  3thx  6H6nHOTeK  nojiHOCTbio  3aBHcejia  ot  bojih  h  npHxoTen  hjichob 
ixapcTByiomero  AOMa  PoMaHOBHX,  A-ha  KOTopbix  3hmhhh  ABOpeij  jibjijijich 
pe3H^eHUHeH  c  cepeAHHbi  XVIII  a o  Hanajia  XX  BeKa. 

nepBbie  ynOMHHaHHJI  O  KHH)KHbIX  Co6paHHHX  BO  ^BOpUe  OTHOCJITCH  K  1762 
roAy.  Ilocjie  CMepTH  EjiH3aBeTbi  FleTpoBHbi,  TaK  h  He  >KHBuieH  b  anapTaMeH- 
Tax  aji»  Hee  ctpohbihhxch,  Bee  npeAHa3HaneHHbie  aji»  HMnepaTpHijbi  noMeuie- 
hhh  b  ioto-boctohhom  pH3ajiHTe,  Bbixo^flume  OKHaMH  Ha  miomaAB  h  Mhji- 
jiHOHHyio  yjiHuy,  6biJiH  nepeAejiaHbi  no  npHKa3y  IleTpa  III,  KOTOpbiH  Bbi6pan 
hx  AJ15I  CBoero  npo>KHBaHHH.  Ilocjie  ‘ocBemeHHfl’  Asopija  b  aBrycTe  1762  roAa, 
KOTAa  BHyTpeHH«a  oTAejiKa  He  6buia  eme  nojiHOCTbio  3aKOHneHa  apxHTeKTo- 
poM  <I>.  E.  PacTpejuiH,  maBHOMy  6H6jiHOTeKapK)  ABOpa  .flKOBy  UlTejiHHy 
nopynaeTca  ycTponcTBo  KHHroxpaHHjiHma  ‘b  Me30HHHe  ero  [apxHTeKTopa] 
hoboto  3HMHero  ABopua  b  IleTepGypre,  ahh  Hero  GbijiH  Ha3HaneHbi  neTbipe 
Gojibuine  KOMHaTbi  h  Ase  A-aa  caxioro  GHGjiHOTeKapfl’.1 

EH6jiHOTeKa  coceACTBOBana  c  yrjiOBOH  ‘opAHHapHOH  onoHHBajibHeH’  h 
BbixoAHJia  OKHaMH  Ha  njiomaAb2  (Hbme  3ajibi  277-280).  B  3thx  paHee  Apyrnx 
OTAenaHHbix  KOMHaTax  6biJiH  npexpacHbie  uiTyHHbie  nojibi,  >KHBonHCHbie 
njia(j)OHbi  h  AecioAenopTbi.  C  anpejia  no  OKTaGpb  1762  roAa  6H6jiHOTeHHbie 
uiKa(J)bi  3thx  KOMHaT  BepoaTHee  Bcero  3anojiH5uiH  khhth,  npHBe3eHHbie  H3 
TepMaHHH  h  yHacjieAOBaHHbie  IleTpOM  III  ot  OTua  —  repuora  Kapjia- 

OpHApHXa  r OJIH1THHCKOTO. 

‘KorAa  6bma  npnBe3eHa  H3  Khjia  b  IIeTep6ypr  repaorcKaa  6H6jiHOTeKa,  — 
BcnoMHHaji  fi.  UlTejiHH,  —  oh,  nopynaa  ee  MoeMy  CMOTpeHHio,  npHKa3an 
MHe,  hto6  b  Bejieji  CAenaTb  KpacHBbie  uiKa(J)bi  h  nocTaBHJi  hx  b  ocoGbix 
KOMHaTax  ABopua.’3  PbBecTHO,  hto  cpeAH  3thx  khht  Gbijra  H3AaHH«  no 
BoeHHOMy  Aejiy  h  bochhoh  hctophh,  (f>opTH(})HKaAHH,  nyTeBOAHTejiH  no 


1  3pMHTa>K.  McTopHB  h  apxHTeKTypa  3flaHHH.  AeHHHrpaa,  1974,  c.  63;  Cycnoe  B.  A.  3hmhhh 
£Bopeu.  1754-1927.  Hctophmcckhh  onepic.  JIeHHHrpa,a,  1928,  c.  16. 

2  SaiuvifKuu  A.  FI.  Bo3o6HOBJieHHe  3nMHero  .aBopua  b  CaHKT*rieTep6ypre.  CaHKTneTepGypr, 
1839,  c.  26. 

3  3anHCKH  IlJTejiHHa  06  HMnepaTope  IleTpa  III.  —  Htchha  b  HMnepaTopcicoM  o6mecTBe 
hctophh  m  apeBHOCTew  poccHHCKHx  npH  Mockobckom  yHMBepCHTeTe,  T.  IV,  1866,  c.  71. 
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HeMeijKHM  ropoaaM,  a  Taiojce  npoH3BeAeHHB  KjraccHKOB  aHTHHHOCTH,  conmie- 
HHB  (J)paHIiy3CKHX  IipOCBeTHTeJieH  H  H3AaHHB  no  HCKyCCTBy. 

Co  BTopon  nojioBHHbi  1762  roAa  yace  no  npmca3y  EKaTepHHbi  II  bo  ABOpue 
HaHHHafOTCB  3HaHHTeJIbHbie  nepeCTpOHKH  B  TOM  HHCJie  H  B  AHHHbIX  nOKOBX. 
rojibuiTHHCKaa  6n6jinoTeKa  nepeBOAHTca  b  OpaHneHGayM.  Flo  hoboh  njiaHH- 
poBKe  noBce^HeBHbie  cnajibHn,  6y^yap  n  Ka6nHeT  HMnepaTpmxbi 
pa3MemaioTCH  b  tom  ace  ioto-boctohhom  Kpbijie  ABopija,  hto  h  npeacHHe 
acHAbie  KOMHaTbi  lleTpa  III.  Pa3HOo6pa3Hbie  no  pa3MepaM  acHAHma,  coxpa- 
hbb  napa^HOCTb,  CTaHOBBTca  6ojree  yioTHbiMn,  Gjiaro^apa  rjiy6oKHM  HnuiaM 
n  3aKpyrjieHHbiM  ymaM  noMemeHHH.  Hhuih  yKpamaioTca  KpameHon  non 
6poH3y  CKyjibnTypon.  B  3thx  noKoax  6n6nHOTeKe,  KOTopaa  CTaHeT  HMeHo- 
BaTbCB  ‘KOMHaTHOH5,  OTBOAHTCB  oGuiHpHOe  nOMeiljeHHe  C  aHTpeCOJTblO  pBAOM 

c  Ka6nHeTOM  (Hbme  3an  No  274),  coceACTByiomHM  b  cboio  onepeAb  c  yrjiOBbiM 
GyziyapOM  (Hbme  3ajibi  N2N9  275,  276).  Bee  6n6jinoTeHHbie  uiKa(j)bi  (n  Te,  hto 
HaxojjHjincb  b  Ka6nHeTe)  pacnojiarajincb  B^ojib  cboOoahmx  ot  okoh  ctch  h 
6bijin  o6opy^aBaHbi  xnTpoyMHbiMH  ycTponcTBaMH,  no3BOABiomHMH  6e3  oco- 
6oro  Tpy^a  AOCTaBaTb  khhth,  HaxoAflmHeca  Ha  jiio6om  ypOBHe. 

C  ro^aMH  KHHBCHoe  co6paHHe  pa3pacTaeTca  n  Tpe6yeT  HOBbix  noMemeHnn. 
B  1775  roAy  ocHOBHaa  6n6jinoTeKa  nepeBOAHTca  Ha  aHTpecojin  OBajibHoro 
3ajia  CTaporo  3pMHTaaca  (HaA  BTopbiM  3TaacoM  HbiHenmeH  Cobctckoh 
JieCTHHIXbl). 

MaCTb  KHHT  ‘KOMHaTHOH’  6H6AHOTeKH  OCTaeTCB  B  )KHAbIX  nOKOBX  H  Ha 
aHTpecoABx.  HepeAKO  khhth  conpoBoacAaioT  HMnepaTpHuy  b  nyTemecTBHBx. 
IloATBepBCAeHHe  TOMy  haxoahm  b  AneBHHKax  ceKpeTapa  EKaTepHHbi  II  A.  B. 
XpanoBHAKoro.  14  anpeAB  1788  roAa  oh,  HanpHMep,  nnuieT:  ‘IIpHKa3aHO 
KynHTb  nepeBOAbi  c  apcbhhx  aBTopoB  h  Ha  Apyron  hah  TpeTHH  AeHb 
npa3AHHKa  nepeB03HTb  KOMHamyK)  6n6AHOTeKy  b  LJapcKoe  Ceno.’  B  3aMeTKe 
ot  17  anpeAB  1793  roAa  HHTaeM:  ‘FIo3BaH  noyTpy  h  MHe  CKa3aHO,  hto 
nepeeAyT  nocAe  o6eAa  b  TaBpHnecKHH  ABOpeu.  TyT  ace  Ha3HaneHO,  KaKne 
6yMarn  h  khhth  AOAaceH  b  caM  TyAa  nepeBe3TH.’  B  3anncH  ot  23  anpeAB  1793 
roAa  3HaHHTCB:  ‘CnpouieH  no  yTpy.  FlpHKa3aAH  co6paTb  khhth  h  nocAe  o6eAa 
nepeexaAH  H3  TaBpHnecKoro  b  3hmhhh  /^Bopeu.’  H  AaAee  —  12  Maa  1793 
roAa  —  oh  nnuieT:  ‘IIocAe  o6eAa  nepeexaAH  b  LJapcxoe  CeAO.  MHe  HHKaKoro 
npHKa3aHHB  He  6bmo,  ho  KaMepAHHepbi  npncAaAH  HOHbio  cxa3aTb,  hto6, 
co6paB  Bee  6yMarn  h  khhth,  nocTapaACB  CKOpee  AOCTaBHTb.’ 4 

B  1790  TO  Ay  OCHOBHOH  (})OHA  eKaTepHHHHCKOTO  CoGpaHHB  KHHT  6bIA 
nepeMemeH  noA  aoabchh  PacJiaaAa.  PtoBecTHO,  hto  c  1783  no  1790  roAbi 
apXHTeKTOp  KBapeHTH  CTpOHT  3AaHHe  BAOAb  3HMHeH  KaHaBKH.  ‘/JAB 
3pMHTa>KHOH  6h6ahotckh  6biAH  OTAaHbi  b  nepBOM  3Taace  neTbipe  noMeme- 


4  XpanoeuijKuu  A.  B.  /Jhcbhhk  A.  B.  XpanoBHu,Koro  1782-1793.  CaHKTneTep6ypr,  1874,  c.  57, 
285,  287. 
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hhb:  AJiHHHafl  ranepea  no  a  PatJjaaneBCKHMH  jioabchbmh  h  Tpn  3ana  BAOJib 
3toh  rajiepeH,  BbixoAHBHiHe  oKHaMH  bo  ABOp.’5  Yace  b  ceHT5i6pe  1790  roAa 
EKaTepHHa  II  He  6e3  ropAOCTH  nnuieT  <1>.  M.  T pHMMy:  ‘Moh  My3en  b 
3pMHTa)Ke  COCTOHT,  KpOMe  KapTHH  H  JIOBC  Pa(})a3.JIB,  H3  38  TbICBH  KHHr,  HeTblpe 
KOMHara  nojiHbi  KHHr,  rpaBiop  ....  Moh  MajieHbKHH  yronoK  TaKOB,  hto 
npoHTH  Ty^a  H3  Moen  KOMHaTbi  cocTaBJiBeT  Tpn  tmcbhh  rnaroB,  TaM  b 
ryjiBio  cpeAH  MHOBtecTBa  npeAMeTOB,  KOTOpbie  jik>6jik>  h  KOTOpbiMH 
HacjiaacAaiocb.’6 

KaK  Bee  (})opMHpoBajiacb  h  H3  KaKHx  KHHr  cocTOBJia  6n6jiHOTeKa  EKaTepn- 
hw  II?  H3BecTHO,  hto  eme  6yAyHH  bcjikkoh  KHBnmeH  OHa  yAejiBjia  MHoro 
BpeMeHH  HTeHHK>.  npe^cAe  Bcero  OHa  Hanajia  co6npaTb  cohhhchhb  no 
pyCCKOH  HCTOpHH,  nepeBOAbl  C  APCBHHX  aBTOpOB,  pa3JIHHHOrO  pOAa  XpOHHKH, 
a  TaKBce  MaHycKpnnTbi  h  pyKonncHbie  nbecbi  npeHMymecTBeHHO  Ha  hcmcakom 
h  (J)paHH,y3KOM  «3biKax.  ‘OHa  oneHb  Gbijia  pa36opHHBa  b  cbohx  htchhbx,  — 
HHTaeM  b  3anncKax  OAHoro  H3  ee  CTaTC-ceKpeTapen  A.  M.  rpnGoBCKoro,  —  He 
jno6Hjia  HHnero  hh  rpycTHoro,  hh  cjihihkom  HeacHoro,  hh  yTOHneHHocTeH  yMa 
h  nyBCTB.  JIioGnjia  poMaHbi  JTecaaca,  cohhhchhb  Mojibepa  h  KopHejiB.  ‘PacHH 
He  moh  aBTOp,  —  roBopHjia  OHa,  —  HCKjnonaB  MHTpHAaTa’,  HeKorAa  Pa6eAe 
h  CKapOH  ee  3aGaBJiBJiH,  ho  nocjie  OHa  He  Morjia  06  hhx  BcnoMHHTb.  OHa 
Majio  noMHHjia  rpycTHoe  h  ManoBaBCHoe,  ho  HHnero  He  3a6biJia  aoct onaMBT- 
Horo.  JIioGnjia  IIjiyTapxa,  nepeBeAeHHoro  Amhotom,  TaijHTa  AMenoTOM  Ae 
Aa-Fyncan  h  MoHTeHB.’  H  Aajiee  A.  M.  rpnGoBCKOH  BcnoMHHaji:  ‘HMnepa- 
TpHua  3Hajia  nonra  HaH3ycTb:  FlepHKJia,  JlHKypra,  ConoHa,  MoHTecKio, 
JIoKKa  h  cjiaBHbie  BpeMeHa  A(})hh,  CnapTbi,  PnMa,  hoboh  HTajiHH  h 
<I)paHUHH.’7  Coo6pa3Ho  BKycaM  cbohm  coGnpajia  OHa  h  cbok>  GnGAHOTeKy  b 
3hmhcm  ABopne.  Ha  nojiKax  ee  ‘KOMHaTHOH’  6H6jiHOTeKH  mobcho  Gbijio  HaHTH 

COHHHeHHB  BCeX  BbIUieHa3BaHHbIX  aBTOpOB. 

Oahoh  H3  xapaKTepHbix  nepT  eKaTepHHHHCKOH  6H6jiHOTeKH  6biJi  ee  HeoGbi- 
naHHo  GbicTpbiH  pocT.  H3AaHHB  nocTynajiH  bo  Aeopeu  nepe3  KHHronpOAaB- 
HOB,  AHnnoMaTOB,  xyAOBCHHKOB  h  AaBce  (})hjioco(})ob.  )KejraB  npocjibiTb  b 
rna3ax  npocBemeHHOH  EBponbi  o6pa30BaHHOH  MOHapxHHen,  ‘(j)HJioco(j)OM  Ha 
TpOHe’,  EKaTepHHa  lie  GojibiHHM  ycepAneM  3aHHMajiacb  caMoo6pa30BaHHeM, 
HMeua  nepenncKy  c  jiyHuiHMH  npeACTaBHTejiBMH  eBponeHCKOH  nporpeccHBHOH 
MbicjiH.  B  1773  roAy  OHa  3HaKOMHTCB  c  AnnjioMaTOM  h  nHcaTeneM  <EpHApH- 

XOM  MeJIbXHOpOM  rpHMMOM,  OAHHM  H3  nepBbIX  JIHTepaTypHbIX  XpOHHKepOB 

XVIII  BeKa,  jthhho  3HaBuiHM  Pycco,  /3,HApo,  ,0,’AjiaMGepa  h  Apyrnx  3hhhkjio- 
neAHCTOB.  Ha  npoTBBceHHH  ABaAAam  AByx  jieT  <t>.  M.  TpHMM  BBjiBeTCB 
KOppecnoHAeHTOM  h  KOMHCCHOHepoM  pyccKOH  HMnepaTpHUbi,  cnocoGcTByeT 

5  BoAbifeHdype  O.  3.  BHyTpeHHHH  bh,h  3pMHTa>KHOH  6h6jihotckh  BpeMeHH  A.  C.  riyuiKHHa.  — 
Coo6meHHH  TocyiiapcTBeHHoro  3pMHTaaca,  IV,  1947,  c.  19. 

6  rpom  H.  K.  EKaTepHHa  II  b  nepenHCKe  c  Tphmmom.  CaHKTneTep6ypr,  1879,  c.  84. 

7  fpudoecKuu  A.  M.  3anncKH  06  HMnepaTpHue  EKaTepHHe  BeaHKOH.  MocKBa,  1864,  c.  39,  43. 
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pocTy  ee  xy^o^cecTBeHHoro  h  khm^chofo  coGpaHHH.  Mmchho  npn  ero  nocpeA- 
HHHecxBe  b  1776  roAy  aj ib  pyccKoro  ABOpa  npHoGpeTaeTCH  onGjiHOTeica 
a66aTa  FajiHaHH,  aBTOpa  nojiHTHKO-3KOHOMHHecKHX  cohhhchhh,  ceicpeTapB 
HeanojiHTaHCKoro  nocojibCTBa,  Koxopbra  AOJiroe  BpeMB  5kha  b  OapHace,  6bui 
anaKOM  c  aHUHKJione^HCTaMH  h  oahhm  H3  nepBbix  Hanaji  pa3pa6aTbiBaTb 
apxeojiorHnecKHe  GoraTCTBa  FepRynanyMa.  EicaTepHHa  II  MenTajia  o  npH- 
o6peTeHMH  ero  kojuickahh  KHHr.  OHa  3aBB3braaeT  c  a66aTOM  nepenncicy  h  tot 
HanHHaeT  npHCbiJiaTb  HHTepecyiomHe  ee  khhth.  ‘Ero  npHCbunca  KHHr  AOCTaBH- 
jia  MHe  Gojibinoe  yAOBOJibCTBHe,  —  HHTaeM  b  oahom  H3  nnceM  EicaTepHHbi  II 
1770-x  toaob  k  <I>.  M.  FpHMMy;  —  51  c  yMa  cxoacy  ot  apxHTeKTypHbix  KHHr: 
bcb  KOMHaTa  mob  hmh  aaBajieHa,  a  MHe  Bee  eme  He  aoboabho.  Tenepb 
FInpaHe3H  oneHb  b  moac.  )Kajib,  hto  ero  TOJibKO  nBTHaAAaTb  tomob.’  8  B  1776 
roAy  OHa  HHuieT  TOMy  >Ke  aApecaTy:  ‘M  Bejiejia  nocjiaTb  b  JIhbopho 
FaHHH6ajiy  [a^MHpajiy]  5750  (})paHijy3CKHX  jihbpob  Ha  khhth  a66aTa  Fajina- 
hh.  OpHuijTHTe  MHe  hx  HOBcajiyilcTa  h  npHMHTe  mow  Gnaro^apHocTb  3a 
npe^jio)KeHHe.’  M  Aanee,  b  ,npyroM  nncbMe,  AarapoBaHHOM  TeM  ace  toaom: 
‘BnOjiHOTeKa  FajiHaHH  oneHb  nacTO  yTemaeT  mchb:  3a  nac  ao  o6ezta  a  HAy 
nocexHTb  ee  h  xaic  MajienbKHe  AeTH  paccMaTpHBaio  raM  ee  acxaMnbi,  hto6 
BbmecTH  oTTy^a  Me  Ay  b  cboh  yjien.’8 9  CpaBHHTejibHO  He6ojibmaB  no  o6beMy 
(okojio  1000  tomob)  3Ta  6H6jiHOTeKa  6bijia  ueHHa  TeM,  hto  cocToajia  b 

OCHOBHOM  H3  COHHHeHHH  HO  apXeOJIOTHH  H  H306pa3HTeJIbH0My  HCKyCCTBy. 
Mmchho  H3  khht  FajiHaHH  b  coOpaHHH  spMHTaBCHOH  6n6jiHOTeKH  no  ceil  AeHb 
HaXO^HTCB  yHHKaJIbHaa  B  CTpane  CepHB  H3AaHHH  BHTpyBHB,  COCTOBIIjaH  H3 
HBTHaAUaTH  TOMOB,  CaMblH  pAHHHH  H3  KOTOpbIX  AaTHpyeTCB  1511  TOAOM. 

OneHb  3HaHHTejibHbiM  HpHo6peTeHHeM  aha  pyccKOH  npHAeopHOH  6h6jiho- 
xeKH  6buia  noxynKa  khht  y  HacneAHHKOB  BojibTepa.  Ilocjie  ero  CMepTH  b  1778 
roAy  ExaTepHHa  II  nnuieT  O.  M.  TpHMMy:  ‘...ho  ecjrn  bo3mobcho,  KynHTe  ero 
6H6jiHOTeKy  h  Bee  ocTaBinnecB  nocjie  Hero  6yMarn,  BKjnoHaa  h  moh  nncbMa. 
5!  meApo  3anjiany  ero  HacjieAHHKaM,  KOTopbie,  nojiaraio,  BceMy  3TOMy  He 
3HaioT  ueHbi.’10  PacnopBAHBUiHCb  o  (bepHeiicKOH  6H6jiHOTeice,  OHa  BbicbuiaeT 
<I>.  M.  FpHMMy  3aAaTOK  b  30.000  (JipaHKOB  h  nnuieT  Aajiee:  ‘Bbi  MHe  Taicace 
AOCTaBHTe  Gojibiuoe  yAOBOJibCTBHe,  ccjih  npno6peTeTe  y  KpaMepa  —  BceHeB- 
CKoro  KHHronpOAaBija  —  He  TOJibKO  caMoe  nojmoe  H3AaHHe  ero  cohhhchhh, 
ho  Aaace  ao  nocjieAHero  naM(J)jieTa,  BbiiueAuiero  H3-noA  ero  nepa.  il  ycTpoio 
oco6yio  sajiy,  rAe  noMemy  ero  npoH3BeAeHHB.ni  CnuTaa  ce6B  yneHHueH 
eejiHKoro  BojibTepa,  OHa  3aKa3bmaeT  cto  nojiHbix  aoeMnjiBpoB  hoboto  H3Aa- 
hhb  ero  COHHHeHHH  h  BbicoKonapno  KOMMeHTHpyex  tto  CBoe  npeAnpHBTHe 

8  Fpom  (npHMeHaHHe  6),  c.  82. 

9  OncbMa  EicaTepHHbi  II  k  TpHMMy.  —  C6opHHK  PyccKoro  HCTopHHecKoro  o6mecTBa,  t.  23, 
1878,  c.  268. 

10  rpom  (npHMenaHHe  6),  c.  66. 

Fpom  (npHMenaHHe  6),  c.  66. 
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b  cmjhom  H3  nocjiaHHF  €>.  M.  FpHMMy:  ‘3to  o6pa3yex  rpa^an,  rennes, 
repoeB  h  nHcaTejieH,  3to  pa30BbeT  cto  Tbicaa  TajiaHTOB,  KOTopbie  MHaae 
noTepaioTca  bo  TbMe  HeBe>KecTBa.’ 12  B  1779  roAy  ABenaAAaTb  hlahkob, 
ynaKOBaHHbix  cexperapeM  h  6H6jiHOTeKapeM  BoabTepa  5K.-JI.  BaHbepoM, 
npH6biBaioT  b  IIeTep6ypr.  OaHOBpeMeHHO  c  KHHraMH  mbkct  <I>epHeHCKoro 
3aMKa  3aKa3biBaeTca,  a  njieMHHHHue  M.  A.  BoabTepa  nocbuiaioTca  meapbie 
noaapKH,  cpe^H  KOTOpbix  nopTpeT  pyccKoil  HMnepaTpHAbi,  GpHjiJiHaHTbi  h 
Aoporaa  iuy6a. 

BojibTepoBCKaa  6H6jiHOTeKa  coxpaHajiacb  b  3hmhcm  ABOpije  oaeHb  6epe- 
)kho.  'MHoroHHCJieHHbie  6yMa>KHbie  3aKjiaAKH,  pacceaHHbie  no  TOMaM,  yno- 
TpeGjiaBmHMHca  BojibTepOM  AJia  nccjieaoBaHHH,  6buin  Ha  cbohx  MecTax  n 
BeTXOCTb  3THX  COmyTblX  H  HCKpHBJieHHbIX  3aKJiaaOK  MOrjia  CJiy)KHTb  a,OKa3a- 
TejibCTBOM,  hto  ohh  Te  caMbie,  KOTopbie  c  aaBHHx  BpeMeH  6buin  BKjiaAbmae- 
mm  BojibTepOM.’ 13  K  KHnraM  BoabTepa  6ojiee  noayBeKa  c  MOMeHTa  nx 
npnoGpeTeHHB  He  AonycKajiHCb  HHTaTejm.  TojibKO  A.  C.  FlyuiKHH  c  1832  roAa 
6bIJI  e^HHCTBeHHblM  pyCCKHM  0(J)HH,HaJIbHO  AOnymeHHbIM  K  (})OHaaM  3TOH 
6H6jiHOTeKH,  Koraa  pa6oTaa  hsljx  HCTopneH  Flerpa  I.  B  HacToamee  BpeMa 
BOJTbTepOBCKHe  KHHFH  XpaHBTCB  B  FoCy^apC TBeHHOH  ny6jlHHHOH  6H6jIHOTeKe 

mm.  M.  E.  CajiTbiKOBa-lHeapHHa.  rTepeaana  3Ta  6bijia  ocymecTBjieHa  no 
npeanHcaHHio  m3  npHABopHoro  BeaoMocTBa  b  1861  roay. 

Ta  ace  cyab6a  nocTHma  m  6H6jiHOTeKy  hm  J\uj\po,  npHo6peTeHHyio  eme 
npn  acH3HH  ({)Hjioco(})a  b  1765  roay,  ho  nocTynHBUiyK)  b  (J)OHabi  abopaoboh 
6H6jiHOTeKH  jiHuib  nocae  ero  CMepra  cnycTa  AeaAAaTb  aeT.  Bee  3th  roAti  J\. 
flHApo  nojiyaaji  ot  pyccKoro  Aeopa  acanoBaHHe  kslk  6H6jiHOTeicapb  co6cTBeH- 
hoh  6H6jiHOTeKH,  a  ero  BAOBa  6buia  HarpaacAeHa  neHCHen,  KOTopaa  6buia 
BbinjiaaeHa  eH  eAHHOBpeMeHHo  3a  naTb  jieT  b  pa3Mepe  200  py6aeH  b  toa.14 
‘BbiJio  6bi  acecTOKo  pa3JiyaaTb  yaeHoro  c  ero  KHHraMH’,  —  o6bacHajia  cboh 
nocTynoK  ,H’AjiaM6epy  EKaTepHHa  II.15  BnocjieACTBHH  6H6jiHOTeKa  /Jhapo 
OKa3ajiacb  pacnbuieHHOH  no  paAy  KHHroxpaHHAHiu  h  b  HacToamee  BpeMa 
eoBeTCKHMH  h  (J)paHH,y3CKHMH  yaeHbiMH  npeAnpHHHMaioTca  nonbiTKH  ee 
BOCCTaHOBJieHHa. 

B  1780-e  roABi  EKaTepHHa  II  3aAyMbiBaeT  cocTaBHTb  ‘CpaBHHTejibHbiH 
caoBapb  Bcex  a3biKOB  h  HapeaHH’.  B  1784  roay  OHa  nHuieT  <D.  M.  TpHMMy:  ‘il 
Bejieaa  AOCTaBHTb  ce6e  CTOJlbKO  JieKCHKOHOB  pa3JIHHHbIX  a3bIKOB,  CKOJlbKO 
MO)KHO  6bIJIO  OTbICKaTb  HX,  MOKAy  npOHHM!  (J)HHCKHH,  HepeMHCCKHH,  BOTaiJ- 
KHH  H  BCe  MOH  CTOJTbl  HMH  3aBaJieHbI.’  16  OaHHM  H3  nOMOIAHHKOB  ee  B  3TOM 

12  rpom  (npHMenauHe  6),  c.  69. 

13  )KuAb  <P.  A.  My3eii  HMneparopcKoro  3pMHTa*a.  CaHKTneTep6ypr,  1861,  c.  128,  129. 

14  FlHCbMa  EKarepHHbi  II  (npuMenamie  9),  c.  273. 

15  EyMarn  HMnepaTpjmbi  EicaTepHKbi  II,  t.  1.  —  C6c>pkkk  PyccKoro  ncTopHHecicoro  o6me- 
CTBa,  t.  7,  1871,  c.  45. 

16  IlHCbMa  EKaTepHHbi  II  (npHMenaHHe  9),  c.  241. 
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HaHHHaHHH  CTaHOBHTCA  6epAHHCKHH  KHHTOnpOAaBeA  XpHCTO(J)Op  <I>pHApHX 
HHKOJiaH,  KOTopHH  cocraBAAeT  ajib  Hee  ‘06mee  o6o3peHHe  Bcex  a3mkob 
MHpa’  h,  KpoMe  Toro,  3a  TpH  roAa,  c  1783  no  1786  toa,  co6npaeT  ajia 
pyccKoro  ABOpa  o6mnpHoe  co6pamie  b  13  tmcah  tomob  HeMeincnx  KHnr  b 
ochobhom  HCTOpHHecKoro  coAepacaHHA,  a  TaKAce  KHnr  no  Tonorpa(j)HH, 
reorpa(J)HH,  4)haoco(J)hh  h  pyKonncHbix  hctohhhkob.  B  1786  roAy  koaackaha 
npn6biBaeT  b  FIeTep6ypr  n  BnocjieACTBnn  nojiynaeT  Ha3BaHne  ‘OTAejieHne 
HMnepaTopcKoro  KHnr oxpaHHnnma 5 ,  ho  name  Ha3biBaeTca  ‘HmcoAaeBo’  hah 
‘HeMeAKoe’  OTAeAeHHe.  B  KOHAe  XIX  Bexa  OHa  TaKAce  noHTH  noAHOCTbio 
yxoAHT  b  neTep6yprcKyio  ny6AHHHyio  6n6AHOTeKy. 

B  1793  roAy  y  baobw  H3BecTHoro  pyccxoro  HCTOpHKa  kha3a  MnxaHAa 
MnxaHAOBHAa  IIJep6aTOBa  npno6peTaeTCA  npeKpacHoe  co6paHHe  HCTopHne- 
ckhx  H3AaHHH,  ApeBHepyccKHx  pyKonnceH  h  MaHycKpnnTOB.  CeroAHA  b 
6n6AHOTeKe  3pMHTaAca  HacnHTbiBaeTCA  AHuib  HecKOAbKo  3K3eMnAApoB  H3 
6bmuiero  mep6aTOBCKoro  co6paHHA,  hmcioiahx  xapaKTepHbiH  ajia  Bcex  KHHr 
3toh  KOAAeKAHH  nanoHHbin  nepeiuieT,  OKAeeHHbiH  cBeTA0p030B0H  6yMaroft  c 
KOpeniKOM  H  yrOAKaMH  KOpHHHeBOH  KOACH.  OCHOBHOH  (})OHA  KOAAeKAHH  yUICA 

H3  3pMHTaAca  b  XIX  BeKe  KaK  Ay^AerabiH.  Toaom  paHee  b  1792  roAy  H3 
OpaHHeH6yMa  b  IIeTep6ypr  B03BpamaeTCA  co6paHHe  KHnr  roAuiTHHCKoro 
repAora.  B  HacTOAmee  BpeMA  b  (j)OHAax  FlyGAHHHOH  6h6ahotckh  b  JleHHHrpa- 
Ae  o6Hapy>KeHo  3HanHTeAbHoe  hhcao  tomob,  3HaHHBiHHxcA  paHee  b  onHCAx 
khhachoto  co6paHHA  IleTpa  III. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  k  1790-m  roAaM  eKaTepHHHHCKaA  6n6AHOTeKa  npeACTa- 
BAAAa  C060K)  06uiHpHbIH  (J)OHA,  B  OCHOBe  KOTOpOTO  HaXOAHAHCb  BCe  BblUieHa- 
3BaHHbie  KpynHbie  koaackahh.  Ho  noTOK  khht  H3-3a  rpaHHAbi  He  hccakaa. 
npHBeneM  eme  oahh  otpwbok  H3  nncbMa  pyccKOH  HMnepaTpHAbi  <t>.  M. 
rpHMMy,  AaTHpoBaHHbiH  1791  toaom  ajib  toto,  hto6m  cocTaBHTb  npeACTaB- 
AeHHe  O  TpaHAH03H0CTH  3THX  KHHACHbIX  nOnOAHCHHH.  ‘TpH  AHA  CpAAy  AOACACM 
cbinAioTCA  Ha  MeHA  rpaMOTbi,  6ioAAeTeHH,  nopTpeT  Menrca,  6ecnHCAeHHoe 
MHOAcecTBO  KHHr,  —  He  6e3  xBacTOBCTBa  nncana  EKaTepHHa  II.  —  npHiunn 
neTbipe  noHTbi,  3aAepAcaHHbie  npoTHBHbiM  BeTpoM,  npHCKaKann  TpH  hah 
neTbipe  Kypbepa  H3o  Bcex  CTpaH  h  yroAKOB  CBeTa,  Bee  cTeKAocb  TaK,  hto  Ha 
AecATH  6oAbuiHx  CTOAax  eABa  yMemaeTCA  bca  3Ta  rpoMaAa,  h  bot  yAce  Tpn 
aha,  KaK  neTbipe  nenoBeKa  no  onepeAH  HHTaioT  MHe  Bee  3to  c  inecTH  nacoB 
yTpa  ao  inecTH  nacoB  Benepa.’ 17 

M3BeCTHO,  HTO  AJTA  EKaTepHHbl  II  6bIA  C03AaH  3KCAH6pHC18  KOTOpblH, 
OAHaKo,  TaK  h  He  nonaA  Ha  ee  khhth,  noTOMy  ochobhwm  hctohhhkom  h 


17  FlHCbMa  EKaTepHHbl  II  (npHMenaHHe  9),  c.  330. 

18  Bepeufa2UH  B.  A.  PyccKHH  3kcjih6phc.  CaHKTneTep6ypr,  1903,  c.  83. 
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ono3HaBaTejibHbiM  3H3kom  H3AaHHH  ee  co6paHHa  MoryT  OTHacTH  cuyacHTb 
nepenjieTbi,  xapaKTepHbie  hmchho  jxjm  BTopoii  nojiOBHHbi  XVIII  Bexa: 
KpacHbie  ca(})b5iHOBbie  c  30Ji0TbiM  THCHeHHeM,  y3opHbie,  THCHeHbie  6yMaacHbie, 
a  TaKace  aTjiacHbie  hjih  uiejiKOBbie.  llo  npeABapHTejibHbiM  AaHHbiM  b  HacToa- 
mee  BpeMa  b  apMHTaacHOH  GHGjiHOTeKe  HacHHTbmaeTca  Jinuib  okojio  Tbicann 
3K3eMnjiapoB  eKaTepHHHHCKHx  khht  h  pyKonnceH. 

riOMHMO  eKaTepHHHHCKHx  6H6J1HOTCK  B  CTeHaX  ^BOpUa  K  KOHU,y  XVIII 
Bexa  3apoacAaeTca  coGpaHHe  khht  GyAymero  HMnepaTopa  riaBjia  I.  Eme  npn 
5KH3HH  EKaTepHHbi  II  ceMba  IlaBjia  3aHHMajia  bo  Asopije  paA  KOMHaT 
Gejib3Taaca,  BbixoAHBiHHx  OKHaMH  Ha  AAMHpajrreHCTBO.  3th  3ana^Hbie  anap- 
TaMeHTbi  nojiyHHjiH  Ha3BaHHe  ‘nojiOBHHa  HacjieAHHKa’.  BnocjieACTBHH  Bee 
HjieHbi  MOHapmen  ceMbH  acnjiH  b  3hmhcm  Asopue  KaacAbiH  Ha  CBoen  ‘nonoBH- 
He’,  T.e.  b  noMemeHHax,  KOTOpbie  6bijiH  CBa3aHbi  oGiijhm  MecTOHaxoacAeHHeM, 
exiHHbiM  Ha3HaneHHeM  h  apxHTeKTypHo-AeKopaTHBHbiM  pemeHHeM.  KaK  npa- 
bhjio,  b  KaacAOH  Taxon  ‘nojioBHHe’  npn  hoboh  hx  nepenjiaHHpOBKe  h  nepeAeji- 
Ke  npeAycMaTpHBajiacb  cneunajibHaa  KOMHaTa  aji»  6H6jiHOTeKH,  peace  Gh- 
GjiHOTeHHbie  uiKa4)bi  pa3Memajmcb  b  KaGHHeTax  h  Aaace  cnajibHax.  Bo3hhk- 
maa  b  1760-e  roAbi  6H6jiHOTeKa  MajieHbKoro  HacjieAHHKa  npe^CTaBjiajia 
C060K)  KOJIJieKHHK)  KHHT,  COCTOHBUiyK)  H3  yneGHHKOB,  CJlOBapeH,  JieKCHKOHOB, 
COHHHeHHH  (})paHIjy3CKHX  H  HeMeUKHX  aBTOpOB,  KHHT  no  pyCCKOH  H  ApeBHeH 
KJiaCCHHeCKOH  HCTOpHH,  apXHTCKTypHblX  ajIbGoMOB  H  (])HJ10C0(J)CKHX  TpaKTa- 

tob.  B  1764  roAy,  no  CBHAeTejibCTBy  C.  A.  llopouiHHa,  BoenHTaTejia  h 
yaHTejia  mbtcmbthkh  GyAymero  HMnepaTopa,  3Ta  GnGjiHOTeKa  Gbma  nepeBe- 
3eHa  b  3hmhhh  ABOpeu  H3  AepeBaHHoro  3nMHero  floMa  h  BHanajie  pa3Mema- 
jiacb  b  acHjibix  KOMHaTax  Ha  ‘nojioBHHe  HacjieAHHKa’.  ‘Okohhhb  nrpy,  — 
3anncbiBaeT  b  CBoeM  AHeBHHKe  C.  A.  IIopomHH  9  ceHTaGpa  1764  roAa,  — 

H3BOJIHJI  BeJIHKHH  KHH3b  CaM  paOIOpaacaTb  H  yCTaHaBJTHBaTb  KOMHaTHyK) 

cbok)  GnGjiHOTeKy  b  onoHHBajibHe.’  B  3anncKe  cjieAyiomero  aha,  30  ceHTaGpa 
toto  ace  roAa,  ynoMHHaeTca  hm«  GnGjiHOTeKapa:  . .  h3bojihji  ero  BejinnecTBO 
nocnaTb  3a  GHGuHOTexapeM  OpaHcya  h  npHKa3aji  eMy  npn  ceGe  ycTaHaBjm- 
BaTb  khhth,  KOTOpbie  Baepacb  eme  He  Bee  noMemeHbi  GbijiH.’  ^ajiee  C.  A. 
IIopomHH  paccKa3biBaeT  o  GHGunoTeKe  MHHHCTpa  AaTCKoro  Aeopa  GapoHa 
HoraHHa  AjibGpexTa  Kopcjia,  KynneHHyio  EKaTepHHOH  II  b  tom  ace  roAy  b 
noAapoK  cbiHy.  ‘Cna  GHGunoTeKa,  —  HHTaeM  b  AHeBHHKe,  —  coctoht  H3 
TpHAAaTH  mecTH  Tbican  khht.  IIojioaceHO  nuaTHTb  3a  Hee  no  Aecara  Tbican 
pyGjieH  b  toa,  a  CTOproBaHa  OHa  3a  naTbAecaT  Tbican.  Ero  ace  BbiconecTBO  He 
npeacAe  chio  GHGjiHOTeKy  k  ceGe  nojiyHHT  KaK  no  CMepTH  r.  Kopcjia.  I43BecTHo, 
hto  AparoueHHaa  GnGjiHOTeKa  W.  A.  Kopijia,  oTjiHHaBmaaca  peAKOCTbio 
OTAejibHbix  3K3eMnnapoB,  nocTynHJia  bo  ABOpeu,  b  1766  roAy. 

B  onpaBAaHHe  Toro,  hto  3Ta  Gojibmaa  h  Aoporocroamaa  GHGjiHOTeKa 
npeAHa3HaHanacb  ‘He  AJia  BcerAauiHero  ynoTpeGjieHHa’,  b  Hanajie  1765  roAa 
no  npeAJioaceHHK)  C.  A.  IIopomHHa  aj ia  HacjieAHHKa  co3AaeTca  ‘HeGojibinaa 
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KOMHaTHaa  6n6jraoTeKa\19  Meacay  c3anoM  a na  KaMnamm’  h  ‘nonHBanbHeH’ 
no  npoeKTy  B.  flenaMOTa  CTponrca  yioTHoe  noMeiaeHHe  c  HHineio  n  necTHH- 
aeii  Ha  aHTpecojin.  B  nepBOHananbHOM  BHyTpeHHeM  yOpaHCTBe  3toh  6h6jiho- 
TeKH  CTeHbi  ee  ‘6mjih  cnnouib  3aHaTbi  khh5khwmh  HiKa4)aMH,  aaace  aeepH 
6bijin  o6pa6oTaHbi  b  BHae  nonoK  c  (j)ajibuiHBbiMH  KHHacHbiMH  nepenneTaMH’.20 
B  1796-1797  roaax  ‘nonoBHHy  HacneaHHKa’  h  KOMHara  EKaTepHHbi  II,  Kyaa 
BnocjieACTBHH  nepecennnca  IlaBeji,  peKOHCTpyHpyeT  apxHTeKT op  B.  O.  EpeH- 
na.  Oh  ‘oT^ejibmaji  3aHOBO  EnOnHOTeKy  IlaBJia  I,  Eyayap  h  BH6jiHOTeKy 
MapHH  <3>eaopoBHbi,  CToaoByio,  KaBaneprapacKHH  h  rpeHaaepcKHH  3ajibi, 
AAbiOTaHTCKyio,  a  TaKace  BoccTaHaBjiHBaji  h  aononHan  oTaenKy  apyrnx 
noMemeHHH’.21  IToapoOnoe  onncaHHe  HHTepbepoB  3thx  anapTaMeHTOB  Haxo- 
jwm  b  apxHBHOH  ‘Onncn  MeOenaM  h  y6opaM  b  KOMHaTax  IlaBJia  FleTpOBHna’, 

^aTHpOBaHHOH  1836  rOflOM.  ‘B  JIB yx  KOMHaTax, - 3HaHHTCa  B  3TOM  AOKyMeH- 

Te,  —  3aHaBecoK  nonoBHHnaTbix  3eneHOH  Tai})Tbi  bo  bcio  uiHpHHy  Ha  MeaHbix 
noroHax  —  aee;  BOKpyr  CTen  KpacHoro  aepesa  ana  KHHr  co  CTeKjiaMH  h 
xa4)TOK),  6p0H30BbiM  yKpauieHHeM  uiKacJ)OB  —  narb;  b  hhx  a  Be  peii  Ha 

aHTpeCOJIH  H  BHH3  -  a»e;  npH  HHX  KpOHIHTeHHOB  6p0H30BbIX  30JI0HeHbIX  o 

aeTbipex  TpyGax  ana  cBen  —  uiecTb;  uiKanoB  thkhx  ace  hh3khx  —  TpH;  na  hhx 
MpaMopHbix  6ioctob  apeBHHx  MV3  —  oanHHaaaaTb;  CTon  rim  nncbMa 
6onbuioH  KpacHoro  aepeBa  c  3ononeHOio  6poH3oio  c  3eneHbiM  cyKHOM  o  asyx 
ainHKax,  Ha  HeM  nepHHnbHHija  xpycTanbHaa,  onpaBneHHaa  3ononeHoio  6pOH- 
3010  c  KonoKonbHHKaMH;  b  HHuie  nocTaMeHT  aBeTHoro  MpaMOpa  c  Kpyrnoio 
6enoro  MpaMOpa  nauieio  —  oaHH;  nonneBKOB  KpacHoro  aepeBa  c  MeaHbiMH 
BKnaaicaMH  —  asa;  TepMOMeTp  MeaHbiH  HapyacHbiH  —  oaHH;  BHyTpeHHHH 
aepeBaHHbiH  —  oaHH;  KposaTb  cKnaaHaa,  6pOH30Boro  aepeBa  —  oaHa; 
CTonHK  npocToro  aepesa  neTbipexyronbHbiH.’ 22  YKpauian  3tot  HapaaHbiH 
asopaoBbiH  HHTepbep  pocnncHOH  nna(J)OH.  EteBecTHO,  hto  b  1797  roay  Kapno 
Ckotth  nonynaeT  5500  py6neii  ‘3a  hct opHnecKyio  acHBonncb  noTonKa  b 
6H6nnoTeKe  ero  BennnecTBa  Ha  xoncTe  MacnaHbiMH  KpacKaMH’.23  Cyaa  no 
onHcaHHK)  6H6nHHOTeica  HMnepaTopa  FlaBna  bo  asopae  pacnonaranacb  Ha 
MecTe  npeamen  6H6nHOTeKH  EKaTepHHbi  (Hbme  3an  N°  274). 

Bo  aeopae  HaxoaHnacb  nnuib  HeOonbuiaa  nacTb  naBnoBCKHX  khht.  Bonb- 
uihhctbo  hx  pa3Memanocb  b  IJapCKOM  cene,  b  IlaBnoBCKOM  h  TaTHKHCKOM 
aeopaax,  a  TaKace  b  MnxaHnoBCKOM  3aMKe.  M3aaHHa  3th  6binH  npeHMyiae- 
CTBeHHo  BoeHHO-HCTOpHnecKoro  coaep^aHHa,  ho  nonaaanHCb  khhth  h  o 

19  riopomuH  C.  CeMeHa  FlopomHHa  3anncKH  cjiy^amne  k  hctophh  ero  PlMnepaTopcicoro 
BenHHecTBa  rocyaapa  LJecapeBnna  n  BejiHKoro  Khh3b  FlaBJia  FleTpoBHHa  HacnenHHKa  npecTOJiy 
PoccHHCKoro.  CaHKTneTep6ypr,  1844,  c.  17,  22,  23,  262. 

20  3pMHTa)K  (npHMenaHne  1),  c.  75. 

21  UlyucKuu  B.  K.  BnHHeHno  EpeHHa.  JleHHHrpaa,  1986,  c.  166. 

22  U,eHTpanbHbiH  rocynapcTBeHHbin  hctophhcckhh  apxHB  CCCP  (aanee  U,rHA  CCCP),  4).  470, 
on.  106/540/2,  jx.  165,  ji.  239,  240. 

23  YcneHCKuu  A.  M.  MMnepaTopcKne  nBopnbi.  t.  1.  3hmhhh  nBopen.  MocKBa,  1913,  c.  130. 
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nyTemecTBHHx,  BceB03MO>xHbie  oimcaHHH  AOCTonpHMeHaTeAbHocTeH  Pocchh 
h  Apyrnx  rocy/japCTB,  poMaHbi  OTenecTBeHHbie  h  HHocTpaHHbie,  cohhhchhji 
XtpeBHHx  aBTopoB,  Tax  Ha3bmaeMbie  ‘pocxouiHbie  H3AaHH»  no  apxHTexType, 
pHCyHKH  oGMyH/UIpOBaHHfl,  B  OC06eHHOCTH  raTHHHCKHX  BOHCX,  HiTaHAapTOB  H 
3HaMeH’.24 

B  1780-e  ro^bi  nacTb  oGmnpHoro  naBjioBCKoro  xhhachoto  co6paHH»  (b  tom 
HHCJie  n  6n6jiHOTeKa  H.  A.  Kop(j)a)  pa3MemaeTCA  b  6biBmeM  AOMe  na^cen  Ha 
JlyroBOH-MnjuiHOHHOH  yjimxe  phaom  c  3hmhhm  abopaom,  o  neM  CBHAeTeAb- 
CTByeT  nncbMO  A.  B.  XpanoBHAXoro  o6ep-ro(J)Mapmajiy  T.  H.  OpjiOBy  ot  13 
ceHT5i6p5i  1785  roAa  n  AyxoBHoe  3aBemanne  FlaBjia  I  ot  4  HHBap»  1788  roAa.25 

Bee  KHHTH  naBJTOBCKOH  KOJIJieKIIHH,  XaX  npaBHJIO,  HMeJIH  OflHHaXOBbie 
nepenneTbi.  ‘KpacHbie,  coHHbie  no  xonopHTy,  MaTOBbie  ca(J)b5iHbi,  oGnexaBuine 
nx  xhhth,  6bijin  o6paMjieHbi  Ha  xpbiuixax  6opAK>paMH  pa3HOo6pa3Horo 
opHaMeHTa,  HannHaa  c  a^cypHbix  ahhhh  3aMbixaK>mnxcfl  poxanjibHbiMH 
H3rn6aMH  Ha  ymax,  H3  xoTopbix  BbuiynjiBeTca  ijBeTOx,  h  xoHHaa  bccbo3mo- 
ACHblMH  X0Mn03HU,H3MH  H3  BblOIUHXCfl  UIHpOXHX  HJIH  y3XHX  THpAAHA,  COCTOH- 
UI.HX  HJIH  H3  CnjIOIUHOH  JIHCTBbI  HJIH  H3  CnjieTaiOmHXCB  BMeCTe  ABeTOHXOB, 
Torzta  xax  xopeuixH  b  npoMe)xyTxax  peMeuixoB  yxpauiajiHCb  THnHAHbiMH  jxjw 
toto  Bexa  (j)jiepoHaMH.  B  ijeHTpe  >xe  xpbiuiex  nepenjieTa  BbiABHraAca,  noAa- 
BJI5UI  BCK)  nponyio  OpHaMeHTaiXHK),  BeJIHHeCTBeHHblH  H  HeTXHH  no  CBOHM 
JIHHHBM,  O/IHOTHnHblH  RJIK  BCeX  XHHT,  THCHCHHblH  3HaX  COGCTBCHHOCTH  TpeX 
pa3MepoB  (coo6pa3HO  (JiopMaTy  TOMa),  3axjnoHeHHbiH  b  nepeBHTbm  CBepxy  h 
CHH3y  OBaji  jiHCTBeHHoro  opHaMeHTa.’ 26  KHH>xHbiH  3Hax  FlaBjia  I  6biJi 
nepBbiM  BeH3ejibHbiM  cpeAH  npoHHx  3HaxoB  3HMHeABOpcxHx  6n6jiHOTex.  Oh 
BCTpenaeTCH  Ha  o6jio)xxax  ero  xhht  b  Asyx  BapnaHTax  cynepaxcAHGpHca: 
JIh6o  COCTOHUIHH  H3  OAHOH  JiaTHHCXOH  JIHTepbl  ‘P’  B  OpHaMeHTaJIbHOH  paMe, 
jih6o  Aeyx  nepenjieTeHHbix  ‘PP’,  ho  y>xe  6e3  opHaMeHTHXH. 

OAHOBpeMeHHo  c  6H6AHOTexoii  riaBJia  I  b  3hmhcm  ABopije  cymecTBOBajio 
XHH>xHoe  coGpaHHe  ero  cynpyrn  Mapnn  (DeAopoBHbi.  Oho  6bmo  cpaBHHTeAb- 
ho  HeGojibuiHM  h  ocHOBy  ero  cocTaBAAAa  6biBuia»  ‘Aopomiaji’  6n6AHOTexa 
ExaTepHHbi  II,  xorAa-TO  eio  noAapeHHaa  HeBecTxe.  B  3Ty  6n6AHOTexy 
bxoahah  HCTOpHHecxne  (J)paHuy3cxHe  poMaHbi,  MeMyapHaa  AHTepaTypa  h 
Apyrne  npOH3BeACHH5i  HHOCTpaHHbix  aBTopoB.  (BoAee  3HaHHMbie  xhhto- 
xpaHHAHina  MapHH  OeAopoBHbi,  xax  h  ee  cynpyra,  6biAH  pa3MemeHbi  b 
FlaBAOBcxoM  h  TaTHKHcxoM  Aeopuax.)  CymecTBOBan  y  stoto  co6paHHH 
H  CBOH  Cynep3XCAH6pHC  B  AByX  pa3HOBHAHOCTax:  OAHH  H3  HHX  npeACTaB- 
aaji  co6oio  AByrAaBoro  opAa  co  mHTxaMH  Tpex  rep6oB:  BiopTeM6eprcxoro, 
roAiuTHHCxoro  h  poecHHCxoro;  BTopoii  6bm  HAeHTHneH  nepBOMy,  ho  b 

24  Ul,e2Aoe  B.  B.  Co6cTBeHHbie  ero  HvinepaTopcKoro  BejiHHecTBa  6h6jihotckh  h  apceHajibi. 
KpaTKHH  HCTopHHecKHH  onepic.  1715-1915.  lleTporpaji,  1917,  c.  26. 

25  Mvxuh  C.  A.  CyzibGa  oahoh  6n6jinoTeKH.  AeHHHrpa^,  1929,  c.  54,  55. 

26  Myxun  (npwvieHaHHe  25),  c.  23. 
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HeM  oTcyTCTBOBan  rojiuiTHHCKHH  rep6 

AnapTaMCHTbi  MapHH  <I>eAOpOBHbi  npeACTaBjiajm  co6oh  aH(J)HJiaAy  kom- 
HaT  Bjjojib  roacHoro  (J)aca^a  ABOpua  OKHaMH  Ha  njioma^b.  EnGjiHOTeKa 
HaxoAHiiacb  paAOM  c  ‘kojiohhoh  tocthhoh’  (Hbme  3aji  N°  286).  Ee  HHTepbep, 
cyAB  no  AOKyMeHTaM,  6biji  Gojiee  Hapa^eH  h  AeKopaTHBeH,  aeM  y6paHCTBO 
6H6jiHOTeKH  IlaBjia  I.  He6ojibmoe  noMemeHHe  b  oaho  okho  yKpamajiH 
3ejieHbie  b  MajiHHOBbie  ABeTOHKH  3aHaBecn  c  ‘AByMB  noAsecHbiMH  po3eTKaMH 
TeMHOH  6pOH3bI  C  30JI0HCHHeM  Ha  ApanHpOBKe  H  naTbK)  AepeBaHHbIMH 
30JioaeHbiMH  po3eTKaMH’.  CTeHbi  6biAH  3aApanHpOBaHbi  (})jiaHCKHM  nojiOT- 
hom  h  TeM  ace  nonoTHOM  6biAH  o6HTbi  AecaTb  Kpecen  KpacHoro  AepeBa. 
BAOAb  cTeH  cToajiH  ‘Asa  uiKana  6H6jiHOTeaHbie  co  CTeKjiaHHbiMH  AeepijaMH, 
o6HTbie  acejiTbiM  rpaAeHanjieM  c  3aMKaMH  h  KjnoaaMH’,  KpOMe  hhx  b  KOMHaTe 
HaxoAHJiHCb  A«a  ‘imcana  o  nara  Aeepijax’.  IlapaAHOCTb  anapTaMeHTaM 
npHAaBajiH  uiecTHaAAaTb  MpaMopHbix  6k>ctob,  pa3MemeHHbix  Ha  uiKa(J)ax  h 
AByx  nHCbMeHHbix  CTOJiax  c  3ejieHbiM  cyKHOM  o  aeTbipex  BiimKax.  YKpauiajia 
6H6jiHOTeKy  ‘jnocTpa  6p0H30Baa  30AoneHaa  o  5  uenax  c  xpycTaAbHbiM 
rpaHeHbiM  rnapOM  o  32-x  ajib  CBea  Tpy6xax  h  ABa  mHTKa  ajib  KaMHHa 
6yMaacHbix  c  acHBonncHbiMH  jiaHAuia(J)TaMH  h  pymcaMH  aepHoro  AepeBa’.27 

Eme  npn  acH3HH  EKaTepHHbi  II  ee  BHyKH  AneiccaHAP  h  KoHCTaHTHH  c 
paHHero  B03pacTa  BAaAeAH  3HaaHTeAbHbiMH  KHHacHbiMH  co6paHHaMH.  06e 
3TH  6H6AHOTeKH,  nOHTH  OAHHaKOBbie  no  COAepacaHHK),  COCTOajTH  B  OCHOBHOM 
H3  (J)paHAy3CKHX  KHHr  H  OTJIHHaJIHCb  JIHUIb  BeH3eJiaMH,  THCHeHHbIMH  Ha 
HaKjieHHbix  Ha  KopemoK  3ejieHbix  MeAanbOHax,  coAepacaiimx  b  BepxHeM  H3 

HHX  HJIH  BeH3eJIb  ‘CP’  HJIH  ‘AP’,  a  Ha  HHaCHeM  -  OAHHaKOBblH  pOCCHHCKHH 

rocyAapcTBeHHbiH  rep6  c  ijenbio  h  opAeHOM  AHApea  IIepB03BaHHoro.  OAHHa- 
KOBbie  nepenueTbi  KHHr  3thx  6H6jiHOTeK,  KaK  npaBHJio,  HcnojiHeHHbie  H3 
MapOKeHa,  OTJiHaajiHCb  npeBocxoAHbiM  KaaecTBOM  HcnojiHeHHa  h  6biJiH  co- 
3AaHbi,  BepoaTHO,  oahhm  h  TeM  ace  (|>paHAy3CKHM  MacTepOM.  Bee  ohh,  KpOMe 
Toro,  HMejiH  OAny  xapaKTepHyio  npHMeTy:  Hecopa3MepHO  yBeAHaeHHyio 
HyMepauHio,  THCHeHHyio  Ha  MHoroTOMHbix  coHHHeHHax  Ha  HaKjieeHHbix 
OBanax  KopHHHeBOH  KoacH.  ,0,jia  AjieKcaHApa  h  KoHCTaHTHHa  noA  pyKOBOA- 
ctbom  KBapeHrn  b  1791-1793  roAax  nepeAejibrnaiOTca  anapTaMeHTbi  b 
3anaAHOM  Kopnyce  ABopija,  BbixoABiime  OKHaMH  Ha  AAMHpajiTencTBO  ajib 
AjieKCaHApa  IlaBJIOBHHa  H  BO  BHyTpeHHHH  ABOp  AAB  KOHCTaHTHHa  IlaBJIOBH- 
aa.  B  OTJIHHHH  OT  KHHrOXpaHHAHIA  pOAHTejieH  BO  ABOpue,  OTJIHHaBUIHXCB 
3(J)(J)eKTHO-AeKOpaTHBHbIMH  HHTepbepaMH,  6H6jIHOTeKH  BHyKOB  EKaTepHHbi  II 
6bijiH  ropa3AO  6ojiee  CKpoMHbi.  TaK,  HanpHMep,  b  aH(J)HJiaAe  noMemeHHH 
BAOjib  AAMHpajiTeHCTBa  ajib  khht  6buia  OTBeAeHa  He6ojibiuaB  KOMHaTa, 
nepeKpbiTaa  aHTpecojibio,  KOTopaB  coceACTBOBana  co  cnajibHen  (Hbme  aacTb 
3ajia  JNfo  170). 


27 


LjrMA  CCCP  (npHMenaHHe  22),  ji.  264  06.,  265  06.,  266. 
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CTaB  HMnepaTopoM,  AneKcaHAp  I  3aKa3bmaeT  ce6e  hobbih  khh>khbih  3HaK: 
KaK  h  npOK^e  BeH3ejibHbiH  —  pocchhckhh  AsyrnaBbiH  open  co  iixhtkom  Ha 
rpynn,  conep>KamHH  jiHTepy  ‘A’.  B  3HMHeAeopcKOM  co6paHHH  aneKcaHApoB- 
ckhx  KHHr  b  KOHu,e  XVIII  Beica  GbijiH  KHHra,  npHHaAJie^aBiiiHe  TlaBJiy  I, 
KOTopbie  oh  yHacnenoBaji  ot  Hero.28  MnBecTHO,  hto  6ojibuiaa  nacTb  aneKcaH- 
npOBCKoro  co6paHHa  b  1814  roAy  nepemna  b  ())OHAbi  My3eHHOH  3pMHTa>KHOH 
6H6jiHOTeKH  h,  KpoMe  toto,  nacTb  KHHr  BMecTe  c  naBjiOBCKHMH  cropena  b 
1837  roAy  bo  BpeMH  no>Kapa  3HMHero  Aeopua. 

B  ynoMAHyTbix  h3mh  noMemeHHJix,  KaK  npaBHJio,  pa3MemajiHCb  ‘jiHHHbie’ 
6H6nHOTeKH  HjieHOB  LtapcKOH  (j)aMHJiHH.  HaAO  CKa3aTb,  hto  eme  b  AOKyMeH- 
Tax,  othochbuhxch  k  Hanany  XIX  Bexa,  Bee  name  ynoMHHaioTCfl  Taxne 
noHHTHH,  xax  ‘coGcTBeHHbie  ero  HMnepaTOpCKoro  BejinnecTBa’  hjih  ‘jiHHHbie 
ero  HMnepaTopcKoro  BejinnecTBa’  6H6jiHOTeKH.  C  neTpoBCKHX  BpeMeH  ‘co6ct- 
BeHHblMH5  Ha3blBaJTHCb  Bee  6H6jIHOTeKH  H  KHH^CHbie  Co6paHHH  rne-JIH6o 
HaxonHBuiHecH  h  npHHanne>KaBuiHe  HMnepaTOpCKOMy  AOMy.  /JaTOH  hx  bo- 
3HHKHOBeHHH  npHHHTo  CHHTaTb  1715  toa,  ‘KorAa  cjiyHaimoe  Co6paHHe  KHHT, 
npHHaAJre^caBiiiHx  lleTpy  I,  6bijio  npHBeAeHo  b  nopaaoK  h  cocTaBHjio  co6ok> 
6H6jiHOTeKy  b  npHMOM  3HaneHHH  stoto  Ha3BaHHH’.29  Bee  ‘jiHHHbie’  6H6nHOTe- 
kh  bxoahjih  b  6ojiee  uinpoKoe  noHHTHe  ‘co6cTBeHHbix’  6H6jiHOTeK,  KOTopbie, 
b  cbok)  onepeAb,  motjih  pa3MemaTbCH  He  TOjibKo  b  3hmhcm,  ho  Tax^xe  b 
MHxaHJioBCKOM,  Ahhhkobom,  MpaMOpHOM,  a  Tax>Ke  b  3aropOAHbix  ABOpuax 
LJapCKoro  cena,  r aTHHHbi,  FlaBjiOBCKa,  rieTepro(j)a,  JIhbaahh  h  t.a.  FIomhmo 
HHX  CymeCTBOBaJTH  ‘nOXOAHbie’  HJIH  ‘AOpO>KHbie’  6H6jIHOTeKH,  KOTOpbIMH 
nojib30BajiHCb  bo  BpeMfl  nyTeuiecTBHH  Ha  noe3Aax  h  axTax,  h  KOTopbie, 
ecTecTBeHHo,  TaKace  6bijin  ‘coGcTBeHHbiMH’  h  ‘jihhhbimh’  khhtkhmmh 
CoGpaHHHMH. 

B  Hanane  XIX  Bexa  ‘co6cTBeHHbie’  h  ‘jiHHHbie’  6n6jiHOTeKH  Bee  name 
ynoMHHaioTCH  b  eonpHKOCHOBeHHH  c  B03HHKiiieH,  KaK  y>Ke  ynoMHHajiocb,  eme 
b  eKaTepHHHHCKHe  BpeMeHa,  apMHTamioH  6H6jiHOTexoH.  Tax  HanpHMep,  H3 
3anncKH  ot  5  Hoa6p5i  1826  roaa,  cocTaBjieHHOH  b  IlpHABOpHOH  KOHTope, 
CTaHOBHTCH  H3BeCTHO,  HTO  AeHCTBHTeJIbHblH  CTaTCKHH  COBeTHHK  KapJI  HBaHO- 
BHH  Cea>xep,  3aBeAyiOUJ,HH  BCeMH  Co6CTBeHHbIMH  H  JIHHHOH  6H6jIHOTeKOH 
HMnepaTopa  HHKOJiaa  I,  HanpaBjineTCH  b  3pMHTa>KHyio  6H6jiHOTexy  ajib 
toto,  HTo6bi  Bbi6paTb  b  Hen  Ay6jieTbi  h  ‘nepeBecTb  b  LJapcKoe  ceno,  TAe 
Ha3HanHTb  oco6oe  MecTO  Ana  ycTponcTBa  6H6jiHOTeKH’.30  KpoMe  toto, 
HepeAKO  khhth,  BbinHCbiBaeMbie  H3-3a  rpaHHijbi  cneimajibHo  ajib  My3ea, 
nepexBaTbiBaioTCH  bo  Asopue  h  CTaHOBHTCH  jihhhoh  co6cTBeHHOCTbio  uap- 
CKOH  CeMbH. 

28  CadjiyKOG  H.  A.  143  3anncoK  H.  A.  CaSayKOBa.  —  PyccKHH  apxHB,  1869.  CaHKTneTep6ypr, 
1870,  c.  312. 

29  Ule?jto6  (npwvieHaHHe  24),  c.  14. 

30  ApxHB  focynapcTBeHHoro  3pMHTa>Ka  (aajiee  AT3),  (J).  1,  on.  IV,  1826,  jx.  13,  ji.  1. 
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B  1840  roay  nponcxoaHT  canaHHe  Bcex  ‘co6cTBeHHbix’  6h6jthotck  c 
3pMHTa>KHOH  My3eHHOH  6h6jTHOTCKOH.  MmCHHO  B  3TOM  roay  OjIOpHaH 
Ahtohobhh  )KHjib  Ha3HanaeTca  HanaabHHKOM  I-ro  OTaeaeHHa  3pMHTa>Ka  h 
oanoBpeMeHHo  3aBeayiomHM  bccmh  aapcKHMH  apceHajiaMH  h  6H6aHOTeKaMH. 
H3  3wMHero  aeopaa  b  My3en  nepeBoaHTca  6H6jiHOTeKa  HHKoaaa  I  h 
pyKormcH  H3  apxHBOB  3aropoaHbix  aeopaoB.31  Bo  aeopae  ocTaeTca  He6oab- 
uiaa  aacTb  HHKoaaeBCKHx  KHHr,  KOTOpaa  Ha3biBajiacb  ero  ‘bochhoh’ 
6H6jIHOTeKOH. 

B  1855  roay  k  KHHraM  AaexcaHapa  II  bo  aeopae  npHCoeaHHaeTca 
uapcKocejibCKaa  Tax  Ha3bmaeMaa  ‘ceKpeTHaa’  HHKoaaeBCKaa  6n6aHOTeKa  h  b 
cjie/jyiomeM  roay  OHa  caHBaeTca  c  ‘bochhoh’  OhOjihotckoh  noKOHHoro 
HMnepaTopa,  ocTaBaBiueHca  b  3hmhcm  aeopae.  ITo3aHee,  b  1866  roay  b 
3HMHeaBopcKyio  6H6aHOTeicy  nocTynaeT  kojuickumb  KHHr  MapHH 

<J>e#OpOBHbI.32 

M3  oOcToaTeubHOH  3anHCKH  1861  roaa,  cocTaBJieHHOH  6H6jiHOTeKapeM 
Toro  BpeMCHH  <3>.  A.  )KHaeM,  CTaHOBHTca  oneBHAHbiM  xapaKTep  KHHr  ‘jihh- 
hoh’  6h6jihotckh  AaeKcaHapa  II.  B  nepenHe,  b  nacTHOCTH,  Ha3biBaioTca 
cpean  npoHHx  KHHrn  no  hctophh,  BoeHHOMy  HCKyccTBy,  reorpa(J)HH,  apxHTeK- 
Type,  a  TaK^e  rpaBiopbi,  acTaMnbi,  CTapHHHbie  ajibOoMbi  aKBapejieH  h 
pHcyHKOB  yHH(f>opM.33  B  toh  ace  3anHCKe,  HanpaBjieHHOH  MnHHCTpy  /],Bopa, 
roBOpHTca  TaKace,  hto  ‘Bee  noaHOCHMbie  rocyaapio  HMnepaTopy  KaK  pyccKH- 
mh,  TaK  h  HHOCTpaHHbiMH  aBTOpaMH  cohhhchhh,  KOTOpbie  npeacae  nocTynajiH 
b  3pMHTa>KHyK),  Ha  6yayiaee  BpeM«  6yayT  nepeaaBaeMbi  b  coOcTBeHHyio  ero 
BejiHHecTBa  6H6jiHOTeKy’.34 

1861  roa  6biji  3HaMeHaTejibHbiM  b  hctophh  My3eHHOH  h  aeopaoBbix 
6h6jihotck.  B  3tom  roay  cocToajiocb  oKOHnarejibHoe  OTaejieHHe  apMHTaac- 
HOH  6H6jIHOTeKH  OT  KHHaCHbIX  Co6paHHH  RapCKOH  (j)aMHJlHH.  C  3TOTO  MOMCH- 
Ta  b  ‘coOcTBeHHbix’  OnGjiHOTeKax  ynpeacaaeTca  aoaacHocTb  6H6jiHOTeKapa,  He 
CB»3aHHoro  co  cjiyac6oH  b  Mysee.  TaK,  c  1865  no  1874  roa  ‘co6cTBeHHbiMH 
6H6jmoTeKaMH  3aBeayeT  cobcthhk  E.  A.  KeMepep,  c  1874  no  1876  roa  — 
TaHHbiH  cobcthhk  II.  A.  Mopna,  c  1876  no  1884  roa  —  cobcthhk  npnaBopHOH 
KOHTopbi  A.  H.  TpHMM,  c  1884  no  1908  roa  —  ero  Cbm,  aeHCTBHTeabHbm 

CTaTCKHH  COBCTHHK  P.  A.  TpHMM,  a  CMCHHJI  nOCJieaHeTO  Ha  3TOM  nOCTy  H 
3aHHMaji  aoaacHocTb  6H6jiHOTeKapa  BnaoTb  a o  peBOJiioaHH  roc{)MeHCTep 
aBopa  h  nepBbm  hctophk  3HMHeaBopcKnx  6h6hhotck  B.  B.  UJ,eraoB,  ony6aH- 
KOBaBuiHH  b  1917  roay  KpaTKHH  onepK  o  6H6aHOTeKax  h  apceHaaax  aeopa  3a 
nepnoa  hx  cymecTBOBaHHa  c  1715  no  1915  roa.35 


31  IL(e2Aoe  (npHMenaHHe  24),  c.  36,  37. 

32  LU,e?Aoe  (npHMenaHHe  24),  c.  54. 

33  111,62 Aos  (npHMenaHHe  24),  c.  55. 

34  lU,e2A06  (npHMenaHHe  24),  c.  59. 
UJe2Aoa  (npuMenaHHe  24),  c.  61. 


35 
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B  1880-e  roAbi  nponcxoAHT  OTHOCHTejibHoe  ynopflAoneHne  KHH^CHoro 
(j)OHAa  ‘co6cTBeHHbix’  6H6jiHOTeK.  3to  no^TBep>K^aeT  3ariHCKa  A.  W.  FpHM- 
Ma,  cocTaBjieHHafl  b  1881  roAy  b  cbjoh  c  npoeKTOM  H3MeHeHH»  uiTaTOB  Bcex 
ynpoKAeHHH  MnHHCTepcTBa  Aeopa.  B  nepBOM  nymcTe  3Toro  AOKyMeHTa, 
o3arjiaBjieHHoro  ‘HaHMeHOBaHHH  6H6jiHOTeK  h  hx  cocTaB’,  npuBOAHTca 
aHajiH3  (j)OHAa  ‘co6ctbchhoh’  6h6ahotckh  3HMHero  Aeopua,  T.e.  6h6jihotckh 
AneKcaHApa  III,  ocHOBy  kotopoh  cocTaBjiano  khjdkhoc  coGpamie  ero  OTija. 
B  Hee  bxoahjth  H3AaHHB  no  BoeHHOMy  Aeny  Ha  pyccKOM  n  HHOCTpaHHbix 
«3biKax,  co6paHHJi  KapT,  nuaHOB,  nepTe^en,  Mo^enen,  a  Taioice  KOJiJieKixna 
H3o6pa^CeHHH  yHH(J)OpM  o6MyHAHpOBaHHB  pOCCHHCKOH  apMHH  H  (j)JIOTa. 
KpoMe  Toro,  b  6n6jinoTeKe  HaxoAHJiHCb  pa3Horo  poAa  ajib6oMbi  c  BHAaMH 
ropOAOB,  abopuob  n  napKOB,  pa3Horo  poAa  nopTpeTbi,  a  Taioice  apxnBHbie 
MaTepnajibi,  OTneTbi  mhhhctcpctb  h  bcaomctb,  nncbMa  n  Apyrne  AOKyMeHTbi. 
Bxoahjio  b  cocTaB  3toh  6n6jiHOTeKH  n  co6paHne  MOHeT  n  Me^anen.36  B  1880-e 
ro^bi  3Ta  6n6jiHOTeKa  hhtchchbho  nonojiHHeTca  KHnraMH  no  apxeojiornn  n 
ncTopnn,  npnneM  npeAnoHTeHne,  KaK  n  npe>KAe,  OTAaeTca  cohhhchham  no 
BoeHHOMy  Aeny.  IIocTaBnjnoT  KHnrn  bo  Aeopeij  HHocTpaHHbie  n  oTenecTBeH- 
Hbie  KHnronpo^aBUbi  <3>enbTeH,  Bojib(|),  IIlMHUAOp(j),  BerrpoB,  PnKKep. 
lloKynatoTCB  nepeBOAHbie  n  pyccKne  poMaHbi,  HJunocTpnpoBaHHbie  H3AaHHn 
(xy^o)KecTBeHHbie  ajib6oMbi,  n  >KypHanbi  moa),  6Horpa(j)HHecKHe  cohhhchhb  h 
coHHHeHna  no  ncTopnn  ncxyccTB,  BbinncbiBaeTca  nepHOAHKa.  flji a  6n6jinoTe- 
kh  CTpoHTCB  cneu,HanbHoe  noMemeHne  Ha  TpeTbeM  3Ta>*ce  ABOpija  c  aHTpeco- 
jibmh  b  ceBepo-3ana^Hon  nacTH  (Hbme  6n6jinoTeKa  OTAena  HyMH3MaTHKn 
3pMHTa>Ka). 

B  1890-e  roAbi  bo  ABOpue  npOBOAHTca  Oonbmaa  peKOHCTpyKima  HHTepbe- 
poB,  KOTOpaa  OTpa>KaeTca  n  Ha  abophoboh  6H6jiHOTeKe  Toro  BpeMeHH. 
‘rioMemeHHfl  ...  ceBepo-3anaAHoro  pn3annTa  ...  noAHOCTbio  yTpaTHAH  nepBO- 
naHaAbHbiH  Aexop  b  1894  roAy,  KorAa  no  npoeKTaM  A.  O.  KpacoBcxoro  Bee 
KOMHaTbi  3toh  HacTH  ABopAa  6biJiH  nepecTpoeHbi  k  CBaAb6e  6yAymero 
HMnepaTopa  Hniconafl  II.’37  HHTepbepbi  nepeAejibiBauncb  Ha  HOBbiH  AaA  h  b 
6biBUjeH  6n6jinoTeKe  AjieKcaHApa  III  ‘cpyGnjiH  uiTyKaTypKy  h  JienHbie 
KapHH3bI  H  npOAO^CHJTH  B  CTeHaX  KaHaJIbl  AJ1B  yCTpOHCTBa  XOpOB’.38 

HoBan  6n6jiHOTeKa  no  npoeicry  A.  <I>.  KpacoBcxoro  HaxoAHJiacb  paaom  c 
‘OnnAHapAHon’  h  ‘aAbioTaHTCKOH’  h  6bma  peuieHa  b  tothhcckom  CTHJie  (3aji 
N°  178).  BcTpoeHHbie  opexoBbie  KHH>KHbie  uiKa(j3bi  GhOjihotckh  6buin  H3roTOB- 
AeHbi  Ha  JiynuieH  neTep6yprcKon  Me6eAbHOH  4>a6pHKe  H.  O.  CBnpcKoro, 
KOTopoMy  6buin  nopyneHbi  h  Apyrne  CTOJi«pHO-xyAO>KecTBeHHbie  pa6oTbi  b 
6H6jinoTeKe.  ‘Pe3HOH  noTOJiOK  GhOjihotckh,  jiecTHHua  c  aacypHon 

36  lUepAoe  (npHMenaHHe  24),  c.  66,  67. 

37  flaiuKoea  T.  JI.  MHTepbepbi  A.  n.  BpiojuioBa  bo  btopom  3Ta^ce  ceBepo-3ana^Horo  pH3ajiHTa 
3HMHero  £Bopua.  —  KyabTypa  h  HCKyccTBO  Pocchh  XIX  BeKa.  AeHHHrpa/i,  1985,  c.  81. 

38  3pMHTa>K  (npHMeHaHHe  1),  c.  180. 
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6ajnocTpaAOH,  naHHo  thchchoh  xpacHOH  c  30Ji0HeHbiMH  y3opaMH  xo>xh, 
MaccHBHbie  CTOJibi  h  cxaMbH,  yKpaiueHHbie  tothhccxhmh  MOTHBaMH  pejibe(j)- 
hwx  ‘jibHAHbix  CKJiaaoK’,  6biJiH  3aKa3aHbi  Apyron  neTep6yprcxoH  (jwpMe  O. 
Mejibixepa.39  YKpainajiH  6H6jiHOTexy  jnocTpbi  abcthoto  CTeKjia,  HcnojiHeH- 
Hbie  Ha  HMnepaTopcKOM  cTeKOJibHOM  3aBOAe  b  1830-1840-x  roAax  h  MOHy- 
MeHTaubHbiH  KaMHH,  c  repGaMH,  Kpa66aMH  h  xpecTOABeTaMH.  OcoGbm 
cpeAHeBeKOBo-poMaHTHHecKHH  Ayx  noMemeHHK)  npHAaBann  BbicoKHe  OKHa  c 
a^cypHbiMH  nepenueTaMH.  B  TpHAAara  BocbMH  uiKa(})ax  3toh  6H6jiHOTeKH 
HaxoAHJiacb  co6cTBeHHajj  6H6jinoTeKa  Hnxojiafl  II,  xoTOpaa  nocToaHHO 
nonojiHBjiacb.  Oahoh  H3  xapaxTepHbix  nepT  xoMnjiexTOBaHHJi  khh^hwx 
KOJiJieKAHH  ABOpua  KOHH,a  XIX-Hanajia  XX  Bexa  6biJio  npHo6peTeHHe  3HanH- 
TejibHoro  HHCJia  pa3HOo6pa3Hbix  nepHOAHHecxHX  H3AaHHH,  xax  OTenecTBeH- 
hmx  Tax  oco6eHHO  h  HHOCTpaHHbix,  xoTopbie  cneAHanbHo  BbinucbiBajiHCb  H3- 
3a  rpaHHAbi  nepe3  IIoHTaMT. 

B  1896  roAy  6bijia  npnoGpeTeHa  b  xa3Hy  6H6jiHOTexa  nocjia  Pocchh  b 
KoHCTaHTHHonone,  BeHe,  JIoHAone  h  BepjiHHe,  xojiJiexAHOHepa,  6H6jiHO(J)Hjia 
h  OH6jiHorpa(j)a  A.  B.  JIo6aHOBa-PocTOBcxoro,  xoTopbiil  6biji  Taxace  aBTopoM 
TpyAOB  no  reHeajiornn,  n3BecTHbiM  coOHpaTejieM  XHHr,  aBTorpa(})OB  h  MaTe- 
pHauoB  no  ncTOpnn  Pocchh  npeHMymecTBeHHO  XVIII  Bexa.  BnOjiHOTexa  ero 
COCTOHJia  H3  TpHAAaTH  HCTblpeX  pa3AeJIOB  no  pa3JIHHHbIM  OTpaCJIHM  3HaHHH  H 
xpaHHjia  aBTorpa(J)bi  pa3Hbix  HCTOpHHecxnx  jiha.  llepBOHaHaAbHO  6h6jihotc- 
xa  A.  B.  JIo6aHOBa-PocTOBcxoro  3aHHMajia  bo  ABOpAe  CMOXHyio  c  6h6jihotc- 
xoh  HHxojiaa  II  EnjumapAHyio  xoMHaTy  (3an  N?  179),  a  no3AHee  6biJia 
nepeBeAeHa  b  r HMHacTHHecxHH  3an  (3aji  JSfe  161). 

C  1903  toab  bo  AsopAe  npoH3BOAHTC«  pHA  nepeMenteHHH  6H6jiHOTenHbix 
(J)ohaob.  B  3anncxe  B.  B.  IIJerjioBa,  aApcco BaHHOH  b  KaHAenapHio  ABopa,  b 
nacTHocTH,  yTOMHaeTCB  xapaxTep  npeAnojiaraeMbix  MeponpnflTHH  h  MOTHBbi, 
no6yAHBLUHe  Heo6xoAHMOCTb  hx  ocymecTBjieHHH. 

‘B  nocneAHee  BpeMJi,  —  HHTaeM  b  3tom  AOxyMeHTe,  —  3a  HeHMeHHeM 
CBo6oAHoro  MecTa  b  co6cTBeHHbix  6H6jiHOTexax,  BHOBb  nocTynaiomne  XHHrn, 
xyAO>xecTBeHHbie  H3AaHH5i,  ajib6oMbi,  MeAajiH  h  TOMy  noAo6Hoe  pa3Menja- 
jiHCb  no  cTapeiiuiHM  6H6jiHOTexaM,  a  hmchho  OnGjiHOTexaM  HMnepaTopa 
HnxojiaH  I,  AnexcaHApa  II,  AnexcaHApa  III  h  Apyrnx,  neM  Hapymancfl  He 
TOJibxo  onpeAejieHHbiH  xapaxTep  oHbix,  ho  h  o6e3JiHHHBajiocb  HOBoe 
xHHroxpaHHJiHu^e.’ 40 

Haao  cxa3aTb,  hto  x  xoHAy  XIX  Bexa  b  3hmhcm  ABOpAe  HaxoAHJiocb  Tpn 
TJiaBHblX  COGCTBeHHbIX  6H6jIHOTeXH,  ABe  H3  XOTOpbIX  BBJIflJIHCb  MeMopnajib- 
HbiMH  h  HMejiH  npeacAe  Bcero  HCTopHnecxoe  3HaneHHe.  Hmchho  Taxon, 


39  Xyxio^KecTBeHHoe  y6paHCTBO  pyccKoro  HHTepbepa  XIX  Bexa.  rocynapcTBeHHbin  3pMHTa>K. 
BbicTaBKa.  OMepK-nyTeBO^HTejib.  JleHHHrpan,  1986,  c.  98-103. 

40  Af3,  (J).  2,  on.  XIV,  A,  1903,  ho.  10,  ji.  5. 
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noMHMO  ynoMJiHyTOH  6h6ahotcxh  A,  B.  JIo6aHOBa-PocTOBCKoro,  6bijia 
6biBiuafl  6H6jiHOTeKa  HHxoAaa  I  h  AjieiccaHApa  II  hah  TaK  Ha3biBaeMaa 
CTapaji  6H6nHOTeKa  3nMHero  ABopiia.  B  Hen  6bm  6oraTO  npeACTaBjieH 
BoeHHbiH  oTAen  c  AHTepaTypoii  XVII  h  XVIII  BexoB,  BXAionaiomHH  b  ce6»  h 
H3o6pa3HTenbHbiH  MaTepnaji  no  o6MyHAHpOBaHHio  pocchhcxhx  n  HHOCTpaH- 
Hbix  bohcx,  a  Taxace  pa3Horo  poAa  noAHOCHbie  aApeca,  aAbGoMbi,  OTHeTbi  n 
ncTopHHecKne  o63opbi,  xax  npaBHjio,  nepenAeTeHHbie  b  npeBOCxoAHbie  nepe- 
nAera  c  30A0TbiM  THCHeHneM.  XpaHHAHCb  b  3toh  6n6AHOTexe  h  rpaBHpOBaH- 
Hbie  nopTpeTbi  XVIII  Bexa,  MHHHaTiopbi  n  (j}OTOKonnn  c  xapTHH  BeAHxnx 
MacTepOB.  OTAeAbHyio  xoaacxiihio  cocTaBHJin  pncyHKH  n  oijiopTbi  B.  A. 
^CyxoBCKoro.  KpOMe  Toro,  3Aecb  ace  HaxoAHJincb  abccth  naTbAecaT  aAb6o- 
mob  c  aKBapejibHbiMH  pncyHKaMH  M.  M.  npBHHuiHHXOBa,  M.  A.  3hhh,  W.  W. 
IIIapAeMaHA,  3.  II.  Fay,  K.  A.  YxTOMCKoro  n  Apyrnx  xyAoacHHXOB.  B 
HHKOAaeBCKyio  6n6AHOTeKy  n  6H6AHOTexy  HacAeAHHxa  (nocAeAHaa  3aHHMana 
HecKOJibKO  mxa(j)OB  BHyTpn  nepBon)  bxoahah  KHurn  caMoro  pa3HOo6pa3Horo 
coAepacaHHH,  hto  CBHAeTejibCTBOBa.no  cxopee  o  CAynaHHOM,  neM  o  iieAeHa- 
npaBAeHHOM  xapaxTepe  3thx  coGpaHHH.  FIomhmo  ynoMHHyTOH  nepHOAHXH  b 
HHX  BXOAHAH  H3AaHHH  XyAOaceCTBeHHO-HpaBCTBeHHOTO,  HCTOpHMeCKOrO,  (J)H- 
Aoco(j)CKoro  coAepacaHHH,  a  Taxace  6eAAeTpncTnxa,  xhhth  MeAHiiHHCXHe, 
pa3Horo  poAa  cnpaBOHHHXH  eeAbcxoxo3«HCTBeHHbie,  aceAe3HOAOpoacHbie, 
lopHAHHecxne,  aAb6oMbi  no  ncxyccTBy  n  nyTeBOAHTeAH  no  ropoAaM. 

B  BbiuieHa3BaHHon  3anncxe  B.  B.  IH,ernoB  npeAAaran  H3b»Tb  H3  Hoboh 
6n6AHOTexn,  Tax  HMeHOBanacb  bo  ABOpue  6n6AHOTexa  HnxoAaa  II,  pa3Horo 
poAa  OTHeTbi,  npaBHTeAbCTBeHHbie  n  BeAOMCTBeHHbie  H3AaHHa,  xaAeHAapn  n 
t.a.,  xhhth,  xoTOpbie  He  npeACTaBAAAH  cymecTBeHHoro  HHTepeca  n  npeAnoAa- 
raAOCb  Ha  ocBo6oAHBiHHeca  MecTa  b  mxaijiax  pa3MecTHTb  6onee  HHTepecHbie 
npoH3BeAeHH5i  nenaTH.  3Aecb  ace  6n6nnoTexapb  nncaA  o  Heo6xoAHMOCTn 
npeAOCTaBAeHHH  hoboto  noMemeHHH  ajih  pacuinpeHna  cymecTByioiiiHx  xhh- 
roxpaHHAHm.  B  OTBeT  Ha  AaHHoe  npouieHHe,  xax  yace  ynoMHHaAoeb  Bbiuie,  H3 
BnAAHapAHOH  xoMHaTbi  b  T HMHacTHHecxHH  3aA  6biAa  nepeBeAeHa  6h6ahotc- 
xa  A.  B.  JIo6aHOBa-PocTOBcxoro. 

B  1914  roAy  nacTb  xhht  ii3  Tax  Ha3biBaeMoro  Hoboto  3ana  (6biBiueH 
BHAAnapAHon)  h  MaAOH  6h6ahotcxh  (6biBuieH  Ctoaoboh)  6mah  nepeMeiiie- 
Hbi  bo  BHOBb  oTBeAeHHbie  AJia  3toh  lie  ah  Ha  TpeTbeii  3anacHOH  noAOBHHe 
3hmhcto  ABOpua  KopaGeAbHyio  h  3eAeHyio.  B  cbjbh  c  nepeHHCAeHHbiMH 
nepeMemeHHHMH  (Jiohaob  6biAH  cneiiHaAbHO  ajib  3toh  uenH  3axa3aHbi  HOBbie 
xHHacHbie  uixa(})bi,  b  nacTHOCTH,  ABa  uixatjia  xpacHoro  AepeBa  ajib  KopaGeAb- 
HOH  XOMHaTbl.41 

CymecTBOBaAa  bo  ABOpue  h  GnGAHOTexa  hachob  ceMbH  uapcTByiomero 
AOMa. 

41  Af3,  (j).  2,  on.  XIV,  A,  1914,  ho.  15,  ji.  1-6. 
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‘B  3hmhcm  ABOpije,  —  3HanHTC5i  b  aKTe  ocMOTpa  stoto  KHuroxpaHHJiHina, 
AarapOBaHHOM  18  anpejiH  1918  roAa,  —  b  KOMHaTax  AjieiccaHApa  III  b 
KopHAOpe  okojio  xop  KoHAepTHoro  3ana  [Hbme  cjiyaceSHoe  noMememie 
OTAena  HyMH3MaTHKn]  noMemaeTca  6n6jinoTeKa  6biBineH  HMnepaTpHHbi 
AjieKcaHApbi  <I>eAOpoBHbi  b  27  niKa(j)ax,  Taioice  He6ojibiuoe  co6paHHe  KHHr, 
npHHaAJie^caBUiHX  AonepaM  6biBinero  HMnepaTOpa  h  ABa  imca(t)a  c  KHHraMH  h 
pa3HbiMH  npeAMeTaMH  (noAHomeHna),  npHHaAJieacaBinuMH  6biBiueMy  HacjieA- 
HHKy  uecapeBHHy.’ 42  B  3toh  6n6jinoTeKe,  iiomhmo  xyAo^cecTBeHHOH  JiHTepa- 
Typbl  Ha  pyCCKOM  H  HHOCTpaHHbIX  B3bIKaX,  XpaHHAHCb  pa3HOrO  pOAa  OTHeTbl, 
eaceroAHHKH,  KopoHaAHOHHbie  c6opHHKH,  cjiOBapH,  khhth  no  rHAporpa(j)HH, 
reojiornH,  GoTaHHKe,  apxeoAorHH,  Taioice  MHoroHHCJieHHbie  aAbGoMbi  c  (J)oto- 
MaTepHajiaMH,  HOTaMH,  pHcyHKaMH,  aKBapenaMH,  nporpaMMbi  KOHijepTOB  h 
cneKTaKJieii,  BceB03M0)KHbie  rep6apnH  h  o6pa3Abi  aji»  BbiniHBaHHH.  Kax  n  b 
npOHHX  3HMHeABOpCKHX  6n6AHOTeKaX  MHOTHe  KHHrH  3TOrO  C06paHH5!  6bIJin 
nepenjieTeHbi  b  6oraTo  yKpameHHbie  cepe6poM,  30jiotom  h  AparoueHHbiMH 
saMHHMH  nepenAeTbi,  ncnojiHeHHbie  nepBOKjiaccHbiMH  OTenecTBeHHbiMH  h 
3apy6e)KHbiMH  MacTepaMH. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  3a  bcio  hctophio  cymecTBOBaHHH  b  cTeHax  3nMHero 
ABopua  ero  6H6jmoTeKH  npeTepnejin  HeMano  nepeMeH.  HeoAHOKpaTHO  bh- 
AOH3MeH5ijiHCb  hx  anapTaMeHTbi  BMecTe  c  y6paHCTBOM  h  HHTepbepaMH  Bcero 
ABOpHa,  HTO  AHKTOBaJlOCb  BpeMCHCM  H  BKyCaMH  OHepeAHOTO  X035IHHa  MOHap- 
uibero  AOMa.  KanecTBeHHO  MeHanca  cocTaB  khh2khoto  co6pamia,  HaxoA»- 
IHHHCJI  B  nOCTOflHHOH  CBH3H  C  KOJIJieKHHHMH  My3eHHOH  6H6jIHOTeKH,  C06paHH- 
MMH  3arOpOAHbIX  ABOPAOB  H  npOHHX  AapCKHX  pe3HAeHAHH. 

HHTepecHyio  CTpaHnny  b  hctophh  6h6jihotck  3HMHero  ABopiia  OTKpbm 
1917  roA.  C  nepBbix  Anen  OKTa6pa  ‘co6cTBeHHbie’  6n6jiHOTeKH  HaxoAHJincb  b 
c(J)epe  oco6oro  BHHMaHHa  r ocyAapcTBeHHOH  oxpaHbi  mojioaoh  CTpaHbi  CoBe- 
tob.  B  nepBbie  Mecaijbi  cobctckoh  bjiacth  6bm  H3AaH  paA  AeKpeTOB,  npH3bi- 
BaBuinx  y6epenb  KOJioccajibHoe  xyAoacecTBeHHoe  AocroaHne  pecny6jiHKH. 
Ebijm  ony6jiHKOBaHbi  AeKpeTbi  o  coxpaHHOCTH  KHHacHbix  6oraTCTB,  b  nacTHO- 
cth  ‘06  oxpaHe  6n6jiHOTeK  h  KHuroxpaHHJiHUi,  PCOCP’  ot  17  Hiona  1918 
roAa,  ‘O  nopHAKe  peKBH3nmm  6h6jihotck,  khh^khmx  cKJiaAOB  n  KHHr  Boo6me’ 
ot  26  ceHTa6pa  1918  roAa,  h  nocTaHOBjieHne  CoBeTa  HapoAHbix  KoMHecapOB 
‘O  HayHHbix  6H6jiHOTeKax’  ot  4  ceHTa6pa  1919  roAa.  C6opoM  h  pacnpeAeue- 
HneM  orpoMHbix  KHH^KHbix  6oraTCTB  b  rieTporpaAe  BeAajio  HecKOJibKo  yape- 
>kachhh,  cpeAH  KOTOpbix  TjiaBHbiMH  GbiJiH:  CeKiina  HayaHbix  6h6jihotck  npH 
HaynHOM  OTAejie  HapKOMnpoca  h  FocyAapCTBeHHbin  My3eHHbin  h  TocyAap- 
CTBeHHbin  KHPDKHbiii  (})OHAbi,  cbirpaBLune  6ojibuiyio  pojib  b  npouecce  ynopa- 
AoaeHna  khh^khmx  cokpobhlu;  CTpaHbi.  Ebma  co3AaHa  Taiojce  XyAO>KecTBeHHo- 
ncTopHHecKaa  komhcchh  npn  3hmhcm  Aeopue  b  1917-1918  roAax.  B  3aAann  ee, 

42  AT3 ,  (J).  2,  on.  XIV,  B,  1918,  ho.  1,  ji.  3. 
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noMHMO  npoHHX,  hhcto  My3eHHbix,  bxoahjio  Tax^xe  onncaHHe  Bcero  cocTasa 
KHH^KHbix  (|)ohaob  h  pyxonncen  6biBniHX  HMnepaTopcxnx  6h6jihotck  AAB 
paijHOHajibHoro  peinemifl  b  GyAymeM  Bonpoca  o  AajibHeiimeM  nopiiAKe 
xpaHeHHB  h  pacnpeAejreHHB  3thx  coGpaHHH.  B  Komhcchio  bxoahjih  H3BecT- 
Hbie  HCKyccTBOBe^bi  h  xy^o)KHHKH  A.  H.  BeHya,  C.  P.  3pHCT,  <I>.  O.  HoTra(J)T, 

B.  O.  JleBHHCOH-JIeccHHr,  C.  n.  ilpeMHH,  B.  II.  EejixHH,  B.  51.  KypGaTOB,  F. 
K.  JlyKOMCKHH,  JI.  H.  FlHOTpoBCKaB.  Komhcchh  b  3hmhcm  ABOpue  pa6oTana 
no  AsyM  HanpaBjieHHBM:  cocTaBjuuia  cnncKH  yTpaneHHbix  Bemen  n  ^ejiajia 
onncn  Bcex  HaxoAHBinHxca  b  ero  CTeHax  GhGuhotck.  KpoMe  Toro,  bo  ABOpije 
cocpeAOTOHHBajincb  Bee  6n6jiHOTeKH,  npHHaAJie^KaBmne  AapcxoH  (J)aMHJiHH. 
Tax,  b  3anncxe  ot  17  Mas  1918  roAa  aApecoBaHHOH  HjieHy  xyAO>xecTBeHHOH 
Komhcchh  B.  A.  HaAe>KAHHy,  tobophtcb  cjieAyioinee:  ‘HacTOBiAHM 
XyAO>KecTBeHHO-ncTopHHecKaB  xomhcchb  npn  3hmhcm  Aeopije  nopynaeT 
BaM,  comacHO  pacnopiraceHHfl  HapoAHoro  KoMnccapa  A.  B.  JlyHanapcxoro 
ot  15  Maa  3a  No  1412,  o3aGoTHTbCH  nepeB03xon  6n6jiHOTeKH  AHHHKOBa 
ABOpua  b  3hmhhh  ABopeu  aab  xpaHeHHa  e»  Ha  oGiijhx  c  ocTajibHbiMH  nacTBMH 
6biBuinx  co6cTBeHHbix  6n6jinoTeK  ocHOBaHHax,  snpeAt  AO  pa3pemeHHB  oGme- 
ro  Bonpoca  o  AajibHeHineH  nx  cyAbGe  b  acjiom  cocTaBe.’ 43 

9  aBrycTa  1918  roAa  b  Komhcchio  no  oxpaHe  h  perHCTpauHH  naMaTHHxoB 
CTapHHbi  6buio  HanpaBjieHo  npeAnncaHHe  H3  HayMHoro  OTAejia  HapoAHoro 
KOMHccapnaTa  no  npocBemeHHio,  b  kotopom  roBOpHJiocb  cneAyiomee:  ‘npH- 
3HaBaB  Heo6xOAHMOCTb  COXpaHeHHB  COCTaBa  KSLK  XHH)KHbIX  (j)OHAOB,  Tax  H 
CBB3aHHbIX  C  HHMH  XyAOBCeCTBCHHblX  H  HCTOpHXO-XyjIbTypHbIX  npeAMCTOB  H 
pyxonnceH  6biBiuHx  HMnepaTopcxnx  6h6jihotcx,  BnpeAt  AO  oxoHHaHHB  npo- 
H3BOAHMOH  OnHCH,  XOTOpafl  AOJDKHa  BbIBBHTb  3TOT  COCTaB  H  JieHb  B  OCHOBa- 
Hne  pauHOHajibHoro  peineHHB  Bonpoca  o  AajibHeHuieM  nopAAKe  xpaHeHHB  h 
HacTHHHoro  nepecMOTpa  h  pacnpeAejieHHB  Ha3BaHHbix  coGpaHHH,  npouiy 
Komhcchio  HMeTb  b  BHAy,  hto  HHxaxne  pacnopjDxeHHH,  HanpaBJieHHbie  Ha 
nepeMeineHHe  3thx  xHH>xHbix  (Jiohaob  h  cBioaHHbix  c  hhmh  My3eHHbix 
6H6jiHOTeHHbix  xojuiexuHH,  Ha  hx  pacnpeAejieHHe  hjih  HHoe  pa3AeAeHHe  He 
MoryT  6biTb  npoH3BeAeHbi  6e3  BeAOMa  h  corjiacna  HayMHoro  HapoAHoro 
xoMHCcapnaTa  no  ^pocBeIneHHIo.,44 

riOHHMaB  HayHHyiO  3HaHHMOCTb  (J)OHAa  6bIBUIHX  ‘coGCTBeHHblx’  GhGjiho- 
Tex,  coTpyAHHXH  3pMHTa)xa  GbiuH  3aHHTepecoBaHbi  b  HenocpeACTBeHHOM 
ynacTHH  npn  peineHHH  ero  AajibHeHineH  cyAbGbi.  31  AexaGpa  1918  roAa  b 
KoMHTeT  no  oxpaHe  naMBTHHxoB  ncxyccTBa  h  CTapHHbi  6buia  HanpaBjieHa 
AOXjiaAHaB,  noAnncaHHaB  AHpexTopoM  FocyAapCTBeHHoro  3pMHTa)xa 

C.  H.  TpOHHHAXHM,  B  XOTOpOH  TOBOpHJIOCb:  ‘flpHHHMaB  BO  BHHMaHHe,  HTO 


43  JleHHHrpaziCKHH  rocyjiapcTBeHHbiH  apxHB  jiHTepaTypbi  h  HCKyccTBa  (jiajiee  ATAAH),  (J).  36, 
on.  1,  n.  23,  ji.  2. 

44  AfAAM,  4).  36,  on.  1,  a.  23,  ji.  6. 
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3pMHTa)K  3anHTepecoBaH  b  nojiyneHHH  H3  GhGahotcxh  3HMHero  ABOpua 
uejioro  paAa  H3AaHHH  h  xhht,  a  Taxace  pHcyHKOB,  rpaBiop  h  npoa.,  3pMHTaac 
npocHT  Otacji  npH  paccMOTpeHHH  Bonpoca  o  pacnpeAeAeHHH  xHHacHoro 
(J)OHAa  ^BopuoBbix  GhGahotcx  npHBjienb  k  ynacTHio  h  npe^CTaBHTejieH 
3pMHTa^ca.,4S 

Ilpocb6a  coTpy^HHKOB  3pMHTa)Ka  6buia  yAOBAeTBopeHa  h  3aBeAyiomHH 
3pMHTa5KHOH  GhGaHOTCXOH  B.  A.  FoJTOBaHb  BMeCTe  C  COTpyflHHKaMH  My3eS- 
Horo  (J)OHAa  ynacTBOBan  b  npOBepice  MaTepnaAOB,  xpaHamHxca  b  ‘coGcTBeH- 
Hbix’  GnGAHOTexax,  aaa  Hero  hmh  6bijiH  chbtm  nnoMGbi  co  mxa(j)OB  b  Tax 
Ha3bmaeMbix  ‘PlcTopHHecxHX  xoMHaTax’  3HMHero  ABOpija,  T.e.  b  Ochobhoh 
GnGAHOTexe,  b  Hobmx  3aAax  h  b  GbiBiHHx  noxoax  HnxoAaa  II  h  b  MaAOH 
GnGAHOTexe  (T.e.  b  GnGAHOTexe  AAexcaHApa  II),  a  Taicace  b  noMemeHHH 
KaMepioHr(})epcKoro  xopHAopa  Ha  TpeTbeM  3Taace,  rAe  k  TOMy  BpeMeHH  6bma 
pa3MemeHa  GnGAHOTexa  A.  E.  JIo6aHOBa-PocTOBCKoro. 

B  GnGAHOTexy  FocyAapCTBeHHoro  3pMHTa>xa  no  pemeHHio  rAaBHayxn 
My3enHbiM  (Jjohaom  6mah  nepeAaHbi  ABe  Han6ojiee  3HaaHMbie  h  KpynHbie 
GhGahotcxh  —  GbiBiuaa  GnGAHOTexa  AAexcaHApa  II  h  co6paHne  khht  A.  E. 
JIoGaHOBa-PocTOBCxoro.46  OcTaAbHbie  khhth  nocAe  1923  roAa  Gmah  CAO)xe- 
Hbi  b  noMemeHHH  GbiBiueH  pH3HHijbi  6oAbiuoro  coGopa  3nMHero  ABOpua  h 
pacnpeAeAHAHCb  b  pa3AHHHbie  yapeacAeHHa  h  opraHH3aii,HH.  Ebuia  npoAeAaHa 
paGoTa  no  H3yaeHHK),  OTGopy  n  cncTeMaTH3an,HH  MHoroTbicaaHoro  yHHxajib- 
hoto  MaTepnaAa.  KaacAoe  H3AaHne  paccMaTpnBaAOCb  He  TOAbKO  xax  hctoh- 
HHX  HH(J)OpMaiXHH  TOM  HAH  HHOH  3nOXH,  HO  H  XaX  naMflTHHX  nHCbMeHHOCTH, 
xyAbTypbi  h  HcxyccTBa  CBoero  BpeMeHH  h  TOAbxo  nocAe  3toto  HanpaBAaAOCb 
b  onpeAeAeHHyio  GnGAHOTexy  cTpaHbi. 

Tax,  xapMaHHbie  xaAeHAapn,  (|)OToaAbGoMbi,  reHeaAOTHHecxHe  TaGAHAbi 
nocTynHAH  b  rieTepro(})cxHH  ABopeu-My3en,  xhhth  o  caMOAep^caBHH,  OTHOca- 
mneca  x  noAbcxoMy  BoccTaHHto  1831  roAa  —  b  My3en  PeBOAKHjHH,  xhhth  no 
ApeBHepyccxoMy  ncxyccTBy,  ApeBHen  apxHTexType  h  nAaHbi  pyccxnx  ropoAOB 
—  b  r ocyAapcTBeHHbiH  PyccxHH  My3en,  H3AaHHa  rpaacAaHCxoH  nenaTH  h 
AepxoBHaa  AHTepaTypa  —  b  GnGAHOTexy  AxaAeMHH  Hayx,  pncyHXH  (J)opM 
pyccxon  TBapAHH  h  npyccxoH  rBapAHH  —  b  Gbrnuiyio  GnGAHOTexy  uiTaGa 
PKKA,  xhhth  no  cyAOBO)XAeHHio  —  b  Mopcxon  TexHHxyM  h  My3en  TOproBo- 
ro  MopenAaBaHHa,  OTMeTbi  no  nocTponxe  3anaAHO-CHGHpcxoH  )xeAe3HOH 
Aoporn  h  KHTancxoH  >xeAe3HOH  AOpora  —  b  MHCTHTyT  HmxeHepoB  aceAe3HO- 
AopoacHoro  TpaHcnopTa,  a  Taxace  b  IJeHTpaAbHbiH  HCTOpHHecxHH  apxHB 
pa3Horo  poAa  pyxonncHbie  AoxyMeHTbi,  aAbGoMbi,  (J)OTOMaTepHaAbi.  PaA 
xhht  Gbm  HanpaBAeH  b  MocxBy  b  EnGAHOTexy  hm.  B.  H.  JleHHHa.  EoAbmaa 


45  JirAJIM,  (J).  36,  on.  1,  r.  23,  ji.  34. 

46  JlfAJIH,  cj).  36,  on.  1,  19,  r.  173,  ji.  38,  65,  178. 
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nacTb  6H6nHOTeKH  Hmconafl  II  6bijia  npoAaHa  3a  rpaHHijy  nepe3 
AHTHKBapHaT. 

COTHH  TOMOB  3HMHe/JBOpCKHX  6li6jIHOTeK,  BJIHBIHHXC5I  B  My3CHHOe  3pMH- 

Ta^KHoe  KHHroxpaHHjiHiue,  w  no  cen  jxe Hb  npeACTaBjunoT  co6on  yHHKajibHbin 
4)oha  o6pa3i30B  nepBOKJiaccHon  nojinrpa(J)HH,  npeBoexoAHoro  xyAoacecTBeH- 
Horo  o(J)opMjieHHJi  n  HCKycHoro  nepenjieTHoro  Aejia.  CHa6>KeHHbie,  xax 
npaBHjio,  3KCjin6pncaMH  n  cynep3KCJin6pncaMH  6biBmnx  BjiaAejibijeB,  HepeA- 
ko  Hecymne  Ha  cbohx  cTpaHHAax  pa3Horo  poAa  noMera,  AapcTBeHHbie 
4>aKCHMHAbHbie  HaAnncn  n  MaprnHajiHH  ohh  opraHHHHo  BnncbiBaioTCH  b 
xpoHOJiornHecKyio  AeTonncb  HCTOpmco-KyAbTypHon  >kh3hh  Pocchh  BTOpon 
nojiOBHHbi  XVIII-HaHaAa  XX  Bexa. 


Unofficial  and  Independent  Publishing 
in  Czechoslovakia,  1972-1990 

Zuzana  Nagy 


Publishing  in  Czechoslovakia  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  presented  a  rather 
schizophrenic  image:  on  one  side  there  were  the  traditional,  state-controlled 
publishing  houses,  and  on  the  other  there  gradually  appeared  many  inde¬ 
pendent  ‘publishers’,  either  individuals  or  small  groups,  whose  production 
and  distribution  methods  went  back,  in  some  cases,  to  the  pre-Gutenberg  era. 
Because  the  work  of  the  traditional  publishers  has  not  changed  significantly 
in  the  past  forty  years,  this  article  will  deal  in  more  detail  with  the  less 
well-known  unofficial  publishers.  The  changes  in  the  publishing  industry 
subsequent  to  the  ‘velvet  revolution’  of  November  1989  (i.e.  the  transform¬ 
ation  of  some  formerly  independent  publishers  into  official  ones,  registered 
with  the  state)  will  be  described  only  very  briefly  since  the  situation  changes 
virtually  daily. 


Background:  1949-1972 

The  scope  and  content  of  the  work  of  the  traditional  publishing  houses  in 
Czechoslovakia  after  World  War  II  was  first  defined  by  the  Communist 
government  in  Publishing  Statute  no.  94,  dated  24  May  1949.  This  law 
placed  all  publishers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Education,  and  assigned  to  the  Ministry  the  right  to  issue  publishing  permits. 
These  licenses  were  also  issued  to  various  state,  educational,  regional  and 
research  organizations.  Individuals  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  permit  to 
publish.  In  1952  the  publishing  statute  was  amended:  subject  areas  of 
individual  publishers  were  more  clearly  defined  to  avoid  duplication  of 
editorial  plans  and  also  to  bring  the  publishing  houses  closer  to  the  idea  of 
central  planning.  Publishers  affiliated  with  one  of  the  few  remaining  ‘inde¬ 
pendent’  political  parties  were  allowed  to  issue  only  materials  relating  to  the 
work  of  that  party.  At  the  same  time  the  government  designated  the 
publishing  house  Ceskoslovensky  spisovatel  (Czechoslovak  Writer)  as  the 
main  literary  publishing  house.  In  1984  there  were  altogether  fifty-nine 
officially  sanctioned  publishing  houses  in  Czechoslovakia;  of  these,  thirty- 
five  were  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  twenty-four  were  in  Slovakia. 

Beginnings,  or,  Do-it-Yourself,  1972-mid-Eighties 

The  monopoly  on  publishing  that  the  state-controlled  publishers  had 
held  since  1949  was  slowly  eroded  in  the  wake  of  the  ‘normalization’  of  the 
status  quo  following  the  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  concurrent 
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reimposition  of  censorship.  Some  of  the  monopoly  had  been  lost  briefly  in  the 
first  days  of  the  invasion  when  many  newspapers  and  journals,  having  lost 
access  to  their  regular  printing  shops,  used  ‘alternative’  presses,  such  as  those 
used  by  factories  to  produce  internal  newsletters. 

The  real  beginning  of  independent  publishing  came,  however,  only  in 
1972.  The  refusal  to  agree  with  the  official  view  of  the  invasion  as  ‘fraternal 
aid’  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  many  of  the  best  Czech  writers,  scholars  and 
journalists,  who  were  deprived  of  access  to  the  traditional  publishing  houses 
and  other  media.  In  this  situation  the  only  possible  answer  to  the  continuing 
need  for  full  and  truthful  information  and  free  exchange  of  ideas  not  only 
among  the  nonconformists  themselves  but  also  between  them  and  the  public 
was  to  find  an  alternative  means  of  communication,  to  ‘publish’  their  works 
independently,  outside  the  official  publishing  houses.  Titles  thus  published 
can  be  divided  into  ‘edice’,  or  book  series;  titles  published  outside  any  series; 
and  periodicals  and  various  individually  issued  documents,  reports,  public 
appeals. 

The  first  of  the  independent  ‘publishing  houses’  was  the  Edice  Petlice 
(Padlock  Series),  started  in  1972  by  the  author  Ludvik  Vaculik.  He  describes 
its  beginnings  in  his  article  ‘A  Padlock  for  Castle  Schwarzenberg’: 

What  was  to  have  become  a  major  cultural  undertaking  started  when  Ivan 
Klima  needed  to  get  a  manuscript  of  his  Lepers  typed.  To  try  to  save 
some  money,  he  had  it  typed  in  several  copies  which  he  then  sold  to 
interested  parties.  There  turned  out  to  be  more  of  them  than  there  were 
copies.  It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  Ceskoslovensky  spisovatel  (the 
Writers’  Union’s  publishing  house)  sent  me  back  my  Guinea  Pigs.  So  I 
took  a  leaf  out  of  Klima’s  book.  Those  original  copies  were  A4  format  and 
at  first  were  just  stapled  together.  But  it  struck  me  that  they  could  just  as 
easily  be  properly  finished,  bound  editions.  They  might  even  start  a  book 
series  ...1 

By  the  end  of  the  eighties  close  to  400  titles  were  issued  in  the  Edice  Petlice 
series.  Titles  ranged  from  belles-lettres  (fiction,  poetry  and  drama)  to 
philosophy,  interviews  with  other  dissidents,  literary  almanacs,  literary 
criticism,  autobiographies  and  political  essays. 

These  books  were  typed,  frequently  on  a  manual  typewriter.  In  general 
only  about  ten  to  twelve  copies  were  produced.  Sometimes  the  last  two  or 
three  copies  were  legible  only  if  a  sheet  of  white  paper  was  laid  under  the  text. 
Edice  Petlice  books  are  bound,  the  first  ones  often  only  in  paper  covers,  with 
later  the  covers  becoming  more  elaborate.  Some  titles,  especially  the  later 
ones,  are  also  illustrated  with  original  artwork,  e.g.  Tresnak’s  Romulus  a 
Romus.  All  the  Edice  Petlice  books  are  signed  by  the  author  on  the  title  page 

1  Acta,  Quarterly  of  the  Documentation  Centre  for  the  Promotion  of  Independent  Czechoslovak 
Literature ,  1987,  no.  3/4,  p.  40. 
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and  bear  a  copyright  statement  allocated  by  the  ‘publisher’  to  individual 
typists.  The  manuscripts  were  often  proof-read  by  the  authors  themselves, 
who  also  had  to  correct  mistakes  in  all  the  copies  and  frequently  had  to 
arrange  for  their  binding  as  well.  For  the  first  200  titles  Mr  Vaculik,  serving 
as  publisher,  bore  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  titles  to  be 
published,  the  copyists  who  were  to  do  the  work  and,  not  least  importantly, 
for  arranging  the  financing  of  this  enterprise,  since  the  Edice  Petlice  was 
totally  dependent  on  the  income  generated  by  the  sale  of  its  titles.  Later  on 
the  authors  themselves  were  responsible  for  both  copying  and  sales. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  the  mid-seventies,  Edice  Petlice  books 
were  for  banned  Czech  authors  the  only  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  with  their  readers.  Edice  Petlice  was  seen  by  its  publisher  as: 

...  a  means  of  helping  to  preserve  manuscripts:  by  protecting  and 
propagating  them;  by  telling  interested  parties,  particularly  specialists, 
about  new  writings  by  well-known  authors,  and  about  the  new  writing 
talents  on  the  horizon.  ...  Petlice  has  provided  source  material  for  future 
study  of  our  epoch,  and  not  just  its  literature.2 

Among  the  authors  whose  works  were  included  in  the  Edice  Petlice  apart 
from  Ivan  Klima  and  Ludvik  Vaculik  were  Jin  Grusa,  Pavel  Kohout, 
Jaroslav  Seifert,  Bohumil  Hrabal,  Vaclav  Havel.  Vaculik  himself  edited  three 
volumes  of  Czech  and  Slovak  feuilletons  in  addition  to  publishing  his  own.  A 
book  on  Ceylon  by  Jin  Hanzelka  and  Miroslav  Zikmund  is  a  rare  example  of  a 
travelogue. 

Unlike  Edice  Petlice  that  tried,  as  it  were,  to  bear  witness  to  its  times,  the 
Edice  Expedice  (1975-  ),  co-founded  by  the  then  banned  playwright  Vaclav 
Havel  and  the  literary  critic  Jan  Lopatka,  was  much  more  focused  in  its 
publishing  programme:  mostly  poetry,  drama,  fiction  and  philosophical 
essays.  Jan  Lopatka  characterizes  the  editorial  policy  as: 

...  in  the  initial  phase  to  ‘re-issue’  interesting  and  important  titles  from 
the  Padlock  Series,  to  publish  works  of  authors  affiliated  with  the  Czech 
underground  (members  of  the  group  Plastic  People  of  the  Universe  etc.). 

...  Included  in  the  editorial  plans  were  also  the  works  of  former 
contributors  to  the  now  defunct  literary  journal  Tvar  3 

Edice  Expedice  also  tried  to  provide  access  to  foreign-language  works  of 
interest  to  its  readers  by  issuing  translations  of  authors  such  as  George 
Orwell. 

In  the  first  years  Vaclav  Havel,  acting  as  editor-in-chief,  was  assisted  by 


2  Acta  (note  1),  1987,  no.  3/4,  pp.  44-45. 

3  Tvar,  1990,  no.  33  (18  October),  p.  5. 
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Dana  Horakova  and  later,  during  his  prison  terms,  the  editorial  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  shared  by  Jan  Lopatka,  Ivan  Havel  and  others.  Edice  Expedice 
titles  have  a  full  imprint  statement  in  the  colophon  signed  by  the  publisher 
instead  of  the  author.  As  Vaculik  remarked,  this  was  much  easier  on  the 
publisher  than  trying  to  persuade  the  author  to  sign.  The  imprint  reads  ‘For 
myself  and  for  my  friends  copied  by:  Vaclav  Havel.’  During  Havel’s  absences 
due  to  his  several  prison  terms,  the  signature  of  his  wife  Olga  Havlova 
appears  in  the  imprint  as  the  name  of  the  person  responsible.  The  Edice 
Expedice  titles  are  divided  into  two  series:  the  ‘Black  Series’  published  until 
the  end  of  the  seventies  and  the  ‘Light  Series’  beginning  in  1983;  the  names 
were  assigned  according  to  the  colour  of  their  covers.  Altogether  close  to  300 
titles  were  published. 

The  first  title  published  by  Edice  Expedice  in  1975  was  Bohumil  Hrabal’s 
memoir  of  his  friend,  the  graphic  artist  Vladimir  Boudnik  Nezny  barbar  (The 
Gentle  Barbarian).  Other  titles  which  appeared  in  the  Edice  Expedice  were 
Pohledy  (Views),  intended  as  a  serial,  but  of  which  only  one  number  was 
issued.  This  number  is  dedicated  to  materials  by  and  about  the  rock  group 
Plastic  People  of  the  Universe  whose  clashes  with  the  authorities  and 
subsequent  trial  led  to  Vaclav  Havel’s  direct  involvement  in  the  dissident 
movement.  Edice  Expedice  also  issued  Havel’s  Dopisy  Olze  (Letters  to  Olga) 
in  which  the  frontispiece,  an  old  pre-war  postcard,  shows  the  prison  rather 
too  well  known  to  Vaclav  Havel  and  other  dissidents — Bory. 

Another  early  independent  publishing  house,  Edice  Kvart  (Quarto), 
named  after  its  format,  was  launched  by  the  poet,  translator  and  literary  critic 
Jan  Vladislav.  Edice  Kvart  was  active  from  1978  to  1981.  After  its  editor’s 
emigration  to  Paris  in  1980  the  series  was  edited  for  a  short  while  by  Tomas 
Vrba.  Altogether  about  fifty  titles  of  poetry,  prose,  memoirs,  literary  criticism 
and  translations  into  Czech  were  published.  Among  the  titles  were  trans¬ 
lations  of  Rilke’s  Duino  Elegies ,  the  philosopher  Patocka’s  essays  on  art  and 
music,  together  with  several  volumes  of  Vladislav’s  Tajny  ctenaf  (The  Secret 
Reader),  containing  essays  on  Czech  and  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  titles 
published  first  in  Edice  Kvart  were  later  published  in  Edice  Petlice.  Kvart 
books  are  softbound,  often  in  wallpaper — Mr  Vladislav  himself  bound  all  the 
titles  he  issued.  At  one  point,  after  hearing  Vaculik’s  complaints  about 
problems  with  binders,  he  offered  to  teach  him  the  fine  art  of  bookbinding. 
Mr  Vaculik,  however,  declined. 

Another  important  independent  series  was  the  Ceska  Expedice  (begun 
around  1977)  whose  editor  was  Jaromir  Horec.  Ceska  Expedice  published 
over  100  titles  during  its  existence.  The  books  in  its  main  series  Asyl 
(Asylum)  can  be  considered  bibliophile  editions  because  of  the  care  that  went 
into  the  preparation  and  production  of  individual  volumes.  The  first  title 
published,  Jan  Zahradnicek’s  Znameni  mod ,  is  illustrated  with  original 
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artwork  (woodcuts  by  J.  Jirasek)  and  includes  an  essay  on  the  poet  by  an 
important  Czech  literary  critic  Bedrich  Fucik. 

Already  at  that  time  the  independent  publishers  were  freely  reprinting  one 
another’s  titles  and,  given  the  lack  of  imprint  information,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  which  publishing  house  issued  the 
book  in  hand,  and  which  was  the  one  to  issue  it  first,  not  to  mention  the 
impossibility  of  determining,  even  roughly,  the  total  number  of  copies  of  a 
particular  title.  This  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  apart 
from  the  ‘established’  publishing  houses  there  were  ‘unauthorized’  copyists 
who  often  transcribed  the  works  they  were  interested  in  for  their  friends  and 
for  themselves,  frequently  without  adding  information  about  the  publisher. 
There  were  exceptions,  though;  a  notable  one  was  Jin  Muller  who  always 
carefully  signed  his  re-editions.  This  laissez-faire  attitude  to  reissuing  one 
another’s  titles  already  foreshadowed  the  chaotic  conditions  that  would  ensue 
in  the  wake  of  the  events  of  November  1989  and  the  re-establishment  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Also  into  this  period,  the  late  seventies,  fall  the  first  attempts  at  publishing 
periodicals.  Most  of  these  were  rather  short-lived;  frequently  only  one  or  two 
issues  were  published  because  of  imprisonment,  emigration,  or  disagreements 
between  the  editors. 

In  1979/ 1980  a  few  issues  of  Ctverec  (Square),  named  after  its  format,  were 
published.  It  was  profusely  illustrated  with  original  artwork.  Zebra  (1978),  so 
named  after  its  cover,  was  produced  by  photocopying  the  original;  it  too  was 
illustrated.  To  ascertain  which  number  was  which  one  had  to  count  the 
stripes  on  the  cover.  The  cover  artist  thus  made  it  harder  for  the  authorities  to 
determine  how  many  issues  altogether  were  published. 

Among  the  first  successful  periodicals  published  on  an  irregular  but 
continuing  basis  were  Ekonomicka  revue  and  Historicke  studie.  The  authors  of 
Ekonomicka  revue  (Economic  Review,  summer  1978-summer  1980),  focused 
on  the  state  of  the  Czechoslovak  economy  and  its  potential  for  improvement. 
The  means  and  consequences  of  a  possible  changeover  from  a  centralized 
economy  to  a  market-oriented  one  were  also  discussed.  Historicke  studie 
(Historical  Studies,  1978-  ),  each  issue  of  which  had  a  different  title,  was  the 
first  independent  journal  of  Czech  historiography.  Its  contributors  included 
both  historians  living  in  Czechoslovakia  and  historians  living  in  exile.  This 
periodical  presented  original  articles,  bibliographical  essays,  book  reviews, 
translations  and  source  materials.  Historicke  studie ,  published  consistently 
under  this  title  only  since  1984,  was  published  anonymously.  Only  the  names 
of  the  individual  contributors  were  given.  By  the  fall  of  1988  twenty-four 
volumes  had  been  published.4 


4  Acta  (note  1),  1987,  no.  3/4,  pp.  51-63. 
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In  January  1977  the  Charter  77  Declaration  was  issued,  protesting  against 
the  continuing  abuse  of  human  rights  in  Czechoslovakia  and  calling  on  the 
government  to  conform  to  the  Helsinki  Agreements  which  it  had  recently 
signed.  The  following  January  the  first  issue  of  the  monthly  Informace  0 
Charte  77  (Information  on  Charter  77),  known  as  Infoch,  was  issued.  This 
journal  started  as  a  monthly  commentary  and  a  chronicle  of  the  status  and 
abuse  of  human  rights  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  differed  from  preceding 
periodicals  by  bearing  the  full  names  and  addresses  of  the  editors  on  the  title 
page.  Informace  0  Charte  77  also  issued  a  series  of  independent  numbered 
documents  concerned  with  various  issues  of  interest  to  the  wider  public,  such 
as  the  state  of  health  care,  the  environment,  the  school  system,  and  the 
interpretation  of  Czechoslovak  history.  The  frequency  of  the  Informace  0 
Charte  77  increased  later  to  bi-monthly  to  cope  with  the  large  amount  of 
material.  New  columns  also  appeared  such  as  listings  of  newly  published 
samizdat  titles  in  the  various  book  series,  and  of  the  many  new  periodicals 
which  appeared  suddenly  in  the  mid-eighties. 

The  Informace  0  Charte  77  also  began  to  reprint  Sdeleni  VONS  (VONS 
Reports),  formerly  published  independently  by  the  VONS  Committee 
(Committee  for  the  Protection  of  the  Unjustly  Persecuted).  These  reports, 
because  of  their  objective  and  factual  reporting  on  trials  of  dissidents  and  the 
results  of  appeals  and  updates  of  older  cases,  are  a  very  valuable  resource  for 
the  study  of  human  rights  abuses  and  judicial  practice  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties. 

Another  major,  regularly  published  periodical  is  the  Informace  0  Cirkvi 
(Information  on  the  Church,  1980-  ),  a  monthly  devoted  to  the  status  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  featured  frequent  articles  on  the 
activities  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  covered  the  state  of  relations  between  the 
church  and  state  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Eighties:  Explosion  of  Independent  Publishing 

The  need  to  compensate  for  the  restrictions  on  the  teaching  of  philosophy, 
history  and  Czech  philology  led  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  so-called 
apartment  seminars,  but  concurrently  to  the  founding  of  several  new 
periodicals  in  which  the  authors/professors  could  write  freely  about  matters 
of  professional  concern.  Thus  began  the  irregularly  published  Stredni  Evropa 
(Central  Europe,  1984-  ),  devoted  to  the  politics  and  history  of  Central 
Europe.  The  journal  Obsah  (Contents,  1981-  )  was  closely  tied  to  the 
establishment  of  a  future  ‘evening’  university  of  Czech  language  and 
literature.5  Another  important  journal  is  PARAF  (Parallel  Acta  of  Philo¬ 
sophy,  1985-  ),  published  by  a  group  of  scholars  teaching  philosophy  in  the 


5  Studentske  listy ,  no.  5,  March  1990. 
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‘apartment’  seminars  and  edited  by  Dr  Radim  Palous,  the  new  president  of 
Charles  University.  Kriticky  sbornik  (Critical  Collection,  1981-  )  was  the  first 
periodical  devoted  to  literary  criticism  of  both  samizdat  and  exile  Czech  and 
Slovak  literature.  Later  contributions  also  covered  works  of  foreign  authors 
and  of  authors  then  in  prison.  The  editors  of  Kriticky  sbornik — Josef 
Vohryzek,  Jan  Lopatka  and  Karel  Palek — estimate  that  the  initial  print  run  of 
thirty-five  mostly  typed  copies  increased  to  about  600  in  the  last  years  when 
part  of  the  print  run  was  done  on  a  copying  machine. 

The  independent  periodicals  were  published  not  only  by  already  estab¬ 
lished  writers  and  scholars  but  also  by  the  younger  generation,  especially  by 
those  who  could  not  gain  access  to  the  usual  media  because  of  their  opposition 
to  ‘approved’  culture.  An  important  periodical  among  these  ‘second  culture’ 
serials  was  Vokno  (The  Window),  published  since  1979  five  or  six  times  a 
year.  Vokno  attempted  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  dissidents  concentrated 
mainly  in  Prague  and  inhabitants  of  other  areas  of  the  country.  Distribution 
into  other  regions  of  the  country  was  arranged  so  that  the  people  there  could 
also  become  acquainted  with  what  was  happening  in  Prague;  Vokno  reported 
on  the  newest  in  literature,  poetry  and,  through  its  illustrations,  the  fine  arts. 
Individual  issues  were  sent  out  to  the  provinces  to  be  copied  and  further 
distributed. 

Lidove  noviny  (The  People’s  Newspaper,  1987-  )  represents  the  first 
attempt  at  direct  dialogue  with  the  government,  an  attempt  to  become  a  legal 
opposition  newspaper.  In  its  first  two  years  of  existence  its  editor-in-chief, 
Jin  Ruml,  tried  on  several  occasions  to  secure  a  permit  from  the  Federal 
Office  for  Press  and  Information  to  publish  and  distribute  through  normal 
channels.  As  late  as  24  July  1989  the  Federal  Office  answered  yet  another 
request  for  recognition  as  a  legal  opposition  newspaper  with  an  indictment, 
the  main  charge  being  the  ‘suspicion  of  subversion  according  to  article  100  of 
the  Criminal  Code’.  The  charge  lay  in  the  distribution  of  written  material 
which  would  negatively  influence  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Up  from  Underground 

The  end  of  the  division  of  Czechoslovak  publishing  into  official  and 
unofficial  was  proclaimed  by  Vaclav  Havel  in  December  1989,  in  a  front  page 
article  in  the  Lidove  noviny  with  the  heading  ‘Good-bye  samizdat.’ 

The  rapid  political  changes  and  sudden  cessation  of  censorship  threw  the 
publishing  industry  into  chaos.  The  journals  were  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
new  freedom  of  the  press.  Lidove  noviny  immediately  secured  access  to  a 
printing  plant,  set  up  distribution  and  started  to  publish  in  much  larger  print 
runs.  Some  independent  periodicals  temporarily  suspended  publication  and 
others  went  on  publishing  using  a  combination  of  production  methods,  while 
others  ceased  publishing. 
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The  first  publishing  house  to  react  to  the  changes  was  Melantrich,  which 
managed  to  publish  in  only  seven  days  (certainly  a  record  time  for  an  official 
publishing  house)  a  reprint  of  Dalkovy  vyslech ,  published  in  the  West  as 
‘Disturbing  the  Peace’,  an  interview  with  Vaclav  Havel  conducted  by  Karel 
Hvizdala  which  had  originally  been  published  in  West  Germany  by  the 
publisher  K.  Ritter. 


1990 

Even  now,  one  year  later,  the  word  that  comes  first  to  mind  when  trying  to 
describe  the  situation  in  Czechoslovak  publishing  is  ‘confusion’.  Though  it 
sounds  something  of  an  exaggeration  the  first  industry  to  be  plunged  into  the 
market-driven  economy  is  publishing.  Thus  it  is  rather  difficult  to  predict 
even  which  of  the  many  publishing  houses  (traditional,  new,  or  formerly 
independent  ones)  will  be  in  existence  a  year  from  now,  or  which  editorial 
projects  will  be  transformed  into  titles  in  bookstores. 

In  March  of  this  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  several  publishers 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  they  already  concurred  in  saying  that  while  the 
1990  list  of  new  titles  to  be  published  and  the  size  of  print  runs  has  already 
been  decided  on,  there  are  too  many  variables  to  be  able  to  forecast  with  any 
certainty  whether  the  conditions  in  which  these  decisions  were  made  will  hold 
for  the  next  year  or  even  for  the  next  few  months.  Specifically  mentioned  as 
some  of  the  variables  liable  to  affect  adversely  publishing  in  Czechoslovakia 
were  changes  in  editorial  policies  caused  by  the  vanished  censorship  and  the 
lack  of  new  economic  laws  governing  the  management  of  new  enterprises, 
including  publishing  houses.  It  is  thus  a  climate  of  economic  uncertainty  that 
confronts  both  old,  established  and  new  would-be  publishers.  Contributing 
to  this  instability  is  a  series  of  regulations  promulgated  last  year  which  in 
effect  increased  the  freedom  of  the  typesetting  enterprises  to  choose  partners, 
i.e.  publishing  houses,  for  whom  they  would  work.  Thus  even  established 
publishing  houses  must  bargain  hard,  or  make  concessions  in  the  form  of 
profit-sharing,  in  order  to  get  their  titles  printed  on  time.  The  traditional 
publishers  are  further  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  size  of  the  administrat¬ 
ive  apparatus  created  in  the  past  forty  years  to  deal  separately  with  the  Pricing 
Office,  printers  and  booksellers,  both  retail  and  wholesale.  Another  factor 
complicating  the  situation  in  publishing  is  the  lack  of  any  central  registry  of 
copyrights,  of  contracts  between  authors  and  publishers.  This  function  used 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  state-run  agency  DILIA.  However,  at  present  every 
author  and  conversely  every  publishing  house  is  free  to  sign  contracts 
independently,  or  publish  any  title  on  which  the  copyright  has  lapsed  without 
checking  whether  any  other  publisher  has  it  on  its  list. 

Mr  Justl,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  publishing  house  Odeon,  was  rather 
optimistic  in  March  1990,  saying  that  Odeon  would  probably  be  among  the 
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less  affected  publishers,  given  its  specialization  in  literary  and  philosophical 
translations  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand.  At  that  time  changes  in 
Odeon’s  list  of  forthcoming  titles  amounted  to  the  elimination  of  about  five 
works.  Now,  eight  months  later,  Odeon  has  announced  that  25%  of  its  two 
hundred  employees  will  be  laid  off  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  another  25% 
will  probably  be  let  go,  probably  by  the  end  of  next  year.  The  list  of  titles 
already  announced  for  publication  in  1991/ 1992  has  been  cut  down  by  about  a 
hundred  titles  (translations  of  Keats,  Dostoevsky  and  others,  all  translations 
from  oriental  languages,  re-editions  of  older  Czech  authors  ...),  which  might, 
if  the  situation  improves,  be  published  with  a  delay  of  up  to  several  years  after 
the  originally  scheduled  publication  date.6 

In  general  the  publishers  most  affected  by  this  upheaval  were  the 
traditional  literary  publishing  houses  and  publishers  specializing  in  political 
literature.  They  have  had  to  change  their  editorial  plans  suddenly  both  by 
deleting  titles  for  many  of  which  there  was  no  demand  at  all  and  by  adding 
titles  that  for  long  years  were  on  the  index  and  for  which  there  was 
tremendous  demand  in  the  first  months  after  the  ‘velvet  revolution’.  They 
have  also  had  to  publish  them  in  large  print  runs  to  satisfy  that  demand.  The 

w 

main  literary  publishing  house,  Ceskoslovensky  spisovatel,  which  publishes 
around  150  titles  per  year,  added  about  fifteen  works  by  long-suppressed 
authors  to  its  publishing  programme. 

Emigre  publishers  present  yet  another  complication.  They  often  hold  the 
copyright  for  a  work  that  is  much  in  demand;  yet,  were  they  to  publish  it  and 
then  distribute  the  title  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  price  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  on  the  domestic  Czechoslovak  market.  These  problems  notwith¬ 
standing,  two  exile  publishers  have  already  announced  their  intention  to 
transfer  to  Prague:  Alexander  Tomsky,  editor  of  the  publishing  house 
Rozmluvy  in  London,  and  Adolf  Muller,  editor  of  Index  in  Cologne. 
Rozmluvy  intended  to  continue  as  an  independent  publishing  house  in 
Prague,  and  after  initial  difficulties  with  the  Pricing  Office  and  regardless  of 
the  present  economic  uncertainty  it  has  already  published  several  titles, 
mostly  reissues  of  those  previously  published  in  London.  Index,  early  this 
year,  agreed  to  merge  its  list  with  that  of  Prace,  the  publishing  house  of  the 
trade  unions.  Prace  will  publish  in  the  next  two  years  about  twenty  titles  for 
which  Index  holds  the  copyright,  but  will  retain  the  Index  imprint.  Prace 
will  also  change  its  editorial  policy  of  publishing  mostly  trade  union 
literature,  which  will  now  comprise  only  one  third  of  its  list,  and  the 
remaining  two  thirds  will  be  filled  by  the  Index  imprint  titles  and  by  its 
publications  of  the  sixties  that  could  not  be  reissued  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  It  seems  now,  however,  that  there  are  problems  with  the  Index-Prace 
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agreement,  though  in  the  meantime  several  titles  of  this  joint  project  have 
been  published. 

Many  new  publishers  have  registered  with  the  authorities.  Milan  Uhde, 
Minister  of  Culture  of  the  Czech  Republic,  mentions  in  an  interview  in  the 
trade  journal  Nove  knihy  (New  Books)  that  he  has  already  signed  close  to  800 
publishing  permits.7  This  number  includes  not  only  former  independent / 
unofficial  publishers,  some  of  whom  already  have  definite  editorial  plans, 
with  financing  and  typesetting  facilities  secured,  but  also  individuals  who 
intend  to  publish  only  the  works  of  a  single  author  via  desktop  publishing,  or 
completely  new  publishing  houses  set  up  along  the  lines  of  the  traditional 
publishing  houses.  One  of  the  completely  new  publishing  houses,  to  be 
named  Atlantis,  has  been  organized  in  Brno.  Preparations  had  already  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1989  and  a  publishing  permit  was  granted  days  before  17 
November  1989.  Atlantis  was  planned  to  be  funded  by  the  prize  money  from 
the  German  Booksellers’  prize  and  the  Olof  Palme  prize  awarded  last  year  to 
Vaclav  Havel,  and  by  donations  in  hard  currency  or  in  Czechoslovak  Crowns 
from  several  other  prominent  authors,  Bohumil  Hrabal  among  them.  Atlantis 
had  as  its  first  editor-in-chief  the  present  Minister  of  Culture  of  the  Czech 
Republic,  author-playwright  Milan  Uhde.  Atlantis  plans  to  publish,  apart 
from  established  authors  whose  works  were  previously  published  only  abroad 
such  as  Milan  Kundera,  works  by  authors  previously  known  only  in  samizdat 
editions:  Jachym  Topol,  J.  Safarik.  As  of  December  1990  several  titles  had 
already  been  issued.  Another  brand  new  publishing  house  is  Prostor,  started 
by  Alexander  Lederer,  who  published  a  samizdat  journal  of  the  same  name. 
Mr  Lederer  will  continue  to  publish  the  journal  Prostor  and  will  also  issue 
monographs.  The  first  title,  already  published,  was  Tigrid’s  Politicka 
emigrace  v  atomovem  veku  (Emigration  in  the  Atomic  Age). 

The  one  common  link  between  the  long-established  and  traditional, 
formerly  independent/unofficial  and  the  new  publishing  houses  is  the  stress 
laid  on  publishing  formerly  banned  exile  and  samizdat  authors  in  large  print 
runs  (60,000-250,000)  to  satisfy  the  expected  demand.  (Prior  to  November 
1989  the  usual  print  run  for  a  work  of  fiction  ranged  from  7,000  to  50,000). 
Many  of  the  new,  in  particular  the  ‘one-man’  publishing  houses,  have  already 
announced  their  specialization  in  one  of  the  areas  ignored  thus  far  by  both  the 
official  and  unofficial  publishers — yoga,  Eastern  mysticism,  parapsychology, 
translations  of  self-help  books  and  the  inevitable  newcomer  to  Central 
European  publishing — erotica.  Reprints  of  ‘tried  and  true’  best-sellers  have 
also  appeared,  often  published  only  as  a  cheap  photoreprint.  Children’s  books 
deemed  ‘unsuitable’  for  the  past  forty  years  because  of  their  religious  themes 
have  also  reappeared.  The  differences  between  the  traditional,  brand-new 


7  Nove  knihy  1990,  no.  44  (31  October). 
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and  formerly  unofficial  publishers  are  rather  difficult  to  define.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  publishing  houses  have  undergone  great  changes  not  only  in  their 
editorial  boards  and  lists  but  often  also  in  their  financing,  thus  coming  closer 
to  the  new  publishers.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Ceskoslovensky 
spisovatel,  the  established  publishing  house,  and  Atlantis,  the  new  one.  They 
are  now  both  working  on  filling  in  the  gaps  of  the  past  forty  years  and 
simultaneously  presenting  new  authors.  The  new  small  ‘fringe’  publishers 
will  probably  become  the  equivalent  of  what  are  known  in  the  West  as  ‘small 
presses’. 

How  long  the  publishing  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  will  remain  the  same 
is  now  rather  unclear.  In  the  past  book  prices  did  not  reflect  the  true 
production  price  because  of  various  subsidies;  book  prices  were  set  by  an 
outside  agency,  and  together  with  the  cost  of  basic  necessities  (food,  shelter, 
transportation)  remained  comparatively  and  artificially  low.  The  recent 
changes  in  the  economic  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  must  be  considered 
before  any  prediction,  however  tentative,  about  the  future  of  the  publishing 
industry  can  be  made.  Following  a  round  of  consumer  price  increases  in 
summer  1990  (e.g.  transportation  up  by  90%),  the  state  has  just  announced 
another  series  of  price  increases  effective  from  1  January  1991.  Certain  of 
these  will  bear  directly  on  the  publishing  industry:  the  price  of  paper  will  rise 
by  over  200%,  printers  will  be  able  to  raise  their  prices  by  another  50-60%, 
and  an  income  tax  of  22%  has  just  been  imposed  on  publishers.  This, 
together  with  the  need  to  earn  some  profit  and  to  pay  advances  to  their 
authors,  has  been  another  factor  in  decisions  concerning  the  cost  of  publish¬ 
ing,  thus  determining  what  will  be  published  and  at  what  price.  Book  prices 
are  expected  to  rise  by  30-50%.  Already  the  preliminary  announcements  of 
forthcoming  titles  of  various  publishing  houses  often  do  not  quote  the 
expected  price  of  an  individual  title  at  all  as  they  used  to  in  the  past;  instead, 
frequently  a  note  appears  stating  that  the  price  will  be  determined  later.  It  is 
unclear  how  the  publishing  houses  will  deal  with  the  increased  production 
costs,  with  the  problem  of  the  antiquated  equipment  of  the  printing 
enterprises  needing  to  be  replaced  soon,  and  how  much  of  their  market  they 
will  retain,  given  the  many  new  competing  claims  on  the  nation’s  disposable 
income.  The  situation  in  Czechoslovak  publishing  is  still  (in  December  1990) 
so  fluid  that  any  attempt  to  describe  it  is  necessarily  only  a  snapshot  in  time. 
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Introduction 

Post-war  Polish  publishing,  until  very  recently,  could  best  be  described  in 
terms  of  its  three  ‘circulations’  or  obiegi.  The  first  ‘circulation’  consisted  of 
the  officially  approved  products  of  state  firms,  non-state  firms,  mainly 
belonging  to  the  Church,  and  a  tiny  proportion  of  private  publications  in 
small  issues  such  as  minor  bibliophile  editions  and  exhibition  leaflets.  The 
second  ‘circulation’  was  formed  by  clandestine  material  unacceptable  to  the 
censor.  The  first  underground  material  appeared  in  1956  but  the  foundation 
of  the  Komitet  Obrony  Robotnikow  (KOR) — Committee  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Workers — -in  1976  stimulated  its  transition  from  typewritten  sheets  to 
pages  duplicated  on  home-made  equipment  to  ordinary  printing,  making 
possible  large  issues  of  books,  bulletins,  newspapers  and  journals.  Emigre 
publishing  has  flourished  since  1945,  particularly  in  London  and  Paris. 
Banned  in  Poland,  and  liable  to  incur  heavy  penalties  for  anyone  found 
possessing  it,  this  material,  until  1989,  constituted  the  third  ‘circulation’. 
This  paper  covers  the  first  and  second  ‘circulations’;  the  third  ‘circulation’  is 
covered  in  the  following  paper  by  Hanna  Swiderska. 

I.  Outline  of  Polish  Publishing  Policy  to  1976 

Establishment  of  state  control  of  publishing  and  the  liquidation  of  the  private 
sector  1945-50 

The  problems  facing  publishing  and  the  book  trade  in  post-war  Poland 
were  immense.  During  the  occupation  perhaps  some  85%  of  the  books  in 
bookshops  and  libraries,  70%  of  those  in  private  hands  and  99%  of  those  still 
in  publishers’  offices  had  been  destroyed.1  This,  plus  the  destruction  of 
buildings  and  equipment  and  the  death  of  many  of  those  involved  in 
publishing,  meant  that  reconstruction  was  a  daunting  task.  It  was,  however, 
considered  a  high  priority  and  at  the  1945  Trade  Union  Congress  the  banner 
on  display  read  ‘Factories — flats — books:  these  are  the  three  most  important 
tasks  for  reconstruction’.2 

In  pre-war  Poland  a  flourishing  publishing  industry  had  grown  up  and  in 
1946  there  was  a  total  of  250  bodies  involved  in  publishing,  of  which  105 

1  Stanislaw  Arct,  Odbudowa  ksiyzki  w  Polsce  (Warszaw,  1946). 

2  Maria  Danilewiczowa,  ‘Ruch  wydawniczy’,  Kultura,  Numer  specjalny  (Paris,  1952),  p. 
219. 
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were  private.3  In  1945  many  of  these  pre-war  publishers  began  to  rebuild 
their  activities.  However,  the  communists  believed  in  the  total  control  of 
publishing;  the  demise  of  private  publishing  can  be  traced  from  mid- 1946. 
At  first  the  authorities,  in  no  position  to  meet  the  enormous  book  hunger 
which  existed  as  Poland  tried  to  rebuild  her  cultural  institutions  and 
educational  system,  were  willing  to  use  the  expertise  and  experience  of  the 
old  private  firms.  Their  continued  activity  took  some  pressure  off  govern¬ 
ment  publishers  who  were  snowed  under  with  orders  for  administrative 
documents  and  official  publications  linked  with  reconstruction  programmes. 
Private  publishers  were  even  given  assistance  in  the  form  of  credit  arrange¬ 
ments  with  state  printers.4 

This  policy  of  accommodation  was  short-lived.  The  imposition  of  state 
control  began  in  July  1946  with  the  establishment  of  the  censorship  organ, 
the  Glowny  Urz^d  Kontroli  Prasy,  Publikacji  i  Widowisk  (GUKPPiW) — 
Chief  Office  for  the  Control  of  the  Press,  Publications  and  Entertainment — 
directly  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  late  1940s  there  was  much  demand  for  reading  material  to  assist  the 
government’s  massive  education  and  literacy  campaign.  Much  emphasis  was 
put  on  the  need  for  new  editions  of  the  Polish  classics.  Private  firms  such  as 
Gebethner  and  Wolff  were  already  making  considerable  contributions  in  this 
area,  but  a  decree  of  9  April  1946  stated  that  the  ‘big  twelve’  classic  writers 
could  only  be  published  with  the  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  who 
would  oversee  the  type  of  publisher,  the  quality  of  output  and  the  copyright 
fee.  In  effect,  this  took  away  the  privilege  of  publishing  these  major  authors 
from  those  old  private  publishers  who  had  long  held  their  rights.  Whilst  in 
theory  their  companies  could  compete  for  the  right  to  publish  these  works,  in 
practice  this  lucrative  corner  of  the  market  was  handed  over  to  state 
publishers  such  as  Panstwowy  Instytut  Wydawniczy  and  Ksi^zka  i  Wiedza. 

In  1947  and  1948  Nowe  drogi  and  other  Communist  Party  organs 
constantly  criticized  the  chaotic,  unplanned  nature  of  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  From  1947  onwards  a  state  register  of  publishers  was  kept  by  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Trade.  Its  aim  was,  in  part,  to  crack  down  on 
‘opportunistic’  or  pirate  publishers,  considered  to  be  the  worst  manifestation 
of  the  free-market  system.  In  1948  a  new  pricing  system  was  introduced, 
with  preferential  tariffs  for  paper  and  printing  services  for  state  publishing 
houses.  It  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  Party  saw  no  role  for 
private  publishers  in  its  cultural  revolution.  In  1948,  it  was  stated  that: 


3  Wanda  D^browska,  ‘Dwulecie  naszej  powojennej  produkcji  wydawniczej’,  Bibliotekarz , 
no.  1-2  (1946),  p.  163. 

4  Adam  Bromberg,  Ksiqizki  i  wydawcy,  Wyd.  nowe  (Warsaw,  1966),  p.  72. 
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private  publishers  are  petty  capitalists,  businessmen  who,  separated  from 
the  capitalist  system,  have  not  found  a  place  in  our  new  popular 
democracy. 5 

In  order  to  produce  the  ‘good  cheap  book’  proposed  by  Bierut,  the  Party 
called  for:  ‘a  break  with  elitist  publishing,  the  steering  of  all  efforts  towards 
satisfying  the  needs  of  libraries  and  the  masses — that  must  be  the  basic 
principle  of  a  public  publishing  plan  and  consequently  the  state  publishing 
plan  also.’6 

1949  saw  consolidation  of  control  over  all  aspects  of  publishing.  The  State 
Council  issued  a  decree  on  22  April  1949  nationalising  the  printing  industry 
and  declaring  that  all  printers  must  be  licensed  by  the  Ministry  of  Light 
Industry.  The  majority  of  printing  firms  were  to  be  under  direct  state  control 
but  a  few  were  to  pass  to  political  and  social  organisations,  cooperatives  and 
local  government  administrations.  As  of  21  September  1949  publishers  of 
books  and  other  non-periodical  publications  could  operate  only  under  license 
from  the  Minister  of  Internal  Trade  with  consent  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
whereby  the  publisher  agreed  to  act  within  the  framework  of  the  official  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  Committee  for  Cultural  Affairs.  Decrees  of  December  1949 
and  July  1950  brought  the  distribution  of  all  books  and  periodicals  under 
central  control  through  the  State  Distribution  Firm  ‘Ruch\  Bookshops  were 
also  taken  under  state  control  and  the  nationwide  institution  of  the  ‘Dom 
Ksi^zki’  set  up.  The  import  and  export  of  publications  came  under  the  same 
authority. 

So  gradually  the  private  publishers  had  been  squeezed  out  of  the  market. 
Bilinski  suggests  that  up  to  1950  there  were  300  or  so  private  publishers  in 
operation  ranging  from  the  large  companies  to  individual  authors.  They  were 
responsible  in  1945  for  55%  and  in  1947  for  48%  of  the  total  number  of 
publications  on  the  market, but  by  1948  their  share  had  fallen  to  33%,  in  1949 
to  23%  and  in  1950  to  8%. 7  A  concerted  policy  aimed  at  their  liquidation 
had  succeeded  by  way  of  restrictive  legislation,  limited  paper  supplies — from 
1948  paper  could  only  be  distributed  with  permission  from  the  Commission 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Council  of  Ministers — and  unfair  competition  from 
state  publishers  who  were  charged  artificially  low  prices  for  supplies  and 
services. 

The  first  five-year  plan  for  publishing  and  centralisation  1950—35 

The  years  1950-1955  saw  further  moves  towards  centralisation.  The  six- 
year  plan  for  the  period  1949-55  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  development  of 

5  Adam  Bromberg,  ‘Zagadnienie  planowania  wydawnictw’,  Nowe  drogi,  no.  7  (1948),  p.  99. 

6  Bromberg  (note  5),  p.  106. 

7  W.  Stankiewicz  and  S.  Siekierski,  ‘Ksztaltowanie  si?  polityki  wydawniczej  w  minionym 
trzydziestoleciu’,  Rocznik  Biblioteki  Narodowej  10  (1974),  p.  83. 
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industry,  society  and  culture  according  to  detailed  plans.  The  plan  for 
publishing  was  based  on  a  substantially  reduced  number  of  enterprises,  thus 
facilitating  easier  control.  In  the  period  1951-1953  there  were  only  20-30 
publishers  in  operation.  In  1955,  of  5029  books  published  97%  were  the 
product  of  only  33  publishers.8  The  aim  was  to  have  just  one  publisher  in 
any  particular  field  such  as  Panstwowe  Wydawnictwo  Muzyczne  for  music  or 
Nasza  Ksiegarnia  for  children’s  books.  There  was  no  competition  and 
minimal  effort  was  required  to  prevent  duplication.  The  target  of  the 
publishing  plan  for  1949-56  was  to  increase  the  number  of  books  published 
per  year  to  9000,  an  increase  of  90%,  and  the  yearly  print  run  of  newspapers 
by  82%. 

As  of  1951  the  Central  Publishing  Commission  was  replaced  by  the 
Centralny  Urz^d  Wydawnictw,  Przemyslu  Graficznego  i  Ksiegarstwa 
(CUWPGiK) — Central  Office  of  Publishing,  the  Typographical  Industry 
and  Bookselling —  whose  brief  was  the  direct  management  of  these  industries 
and  the  control  and  coordination  of  all  publishing  and  printing  concerns 
under  specific  ministries  or  social  and  cooperative  agencies.  The  CUWPGiK 
oversaw  the  allocation  of  paper,  printing  and  distribution  for  all  publishers 
except  those  directly  controlled  by  ministries  such  as  Ossolineum  or 
Panstwowe  Wydawnictwo  Naukowe  (PWN).  Matters  of  finance  and  person¬ 
nel  were  in  the  hands  of  the  CUWPGiK  along  with  control  of  foreign 
currency  reserves  for  publishing. 

Many  opposing  demands  were  made  of  the  newly  organised  publishing 
industry  in  the  early  1950s  and  whilst  record  high  print  runs  were  achieved 
the  needs  of  Polish  readers  were  still  not  met.  Production  of  the  Polish 
classics  fell  way  below  demand.  In  1947,  22%  of  all  titles  had  been  reprints  of 
the  classics,  but  by  1952  they  accounted  for  only  8%  of  the  total.9  In  1953 
the  situation  was  so  bad  that  every  third  potential  reader  of  belles-lettres  was 
unable  to  purchase  a  single  book.  Attempts  to  fill  this  gap  included  the 
publication  of  highly  subsidised  series  such  as  Biblioteka  Prasy ,  available 
only  to  those  who  subscribed  to  Party  newspapers.  Huge  subsidies  made  the 
running  of  publishing  on  an  economic  footing  impossible,  as  did  a  system 
where  political  prerogatives  replaced  consumer  demand  as  the  regulator  of 
the  market.  Huge  runs  of  propaganda  material  were  churned  out  which 
nobody  wanted  to  read.  For  example,  the  thirteen-volume  Works  of  Stalin 
were  published  in  a  print  run  of  1,800,000  whilst  scientific  and  technical 
textbooks  essential  for  bolstering  the  reconstruction  effort  were  in  acutely 
short  supply.  The  value  of  books  lying  unsold  in  bookshops  and  storerooms 


8  Bromberg  (note  4),  p.  53. 

9  Bromberg  (note  4),  p.  62. 
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was  estimated  to  be  twice  that  of  books  sold.10  Dom  Ksi^zki  bought  the 
entire  print  run  of  every  book  on  the  day  it  came  out  and  therefore,  whether 
the  book  was  sold  or  not  was  of  no  interest  to  the  publisher.  Books  often  cost 
less  than  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed;  a  novel  cost  the  equivalent  of 
two  packets  of  cigarettes,  an  academic  work  four.11  This  attempt  to 
decommercialise  culture  backfired  in  that  it  placed  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
resources  available. 

The  thaw  and  beyond:  developments  in  publishing  1956-1970 

In  1956,  the  late  departure  of  Bierut  from  the  political  scene  heralded  the 
beginning  of  the  thaw  and  de-Stalinisation  of  Polish  cultural  policy.  Much 
was  to  change  in  publishing.  New  and  more  realistic  paper,  printing  and 
postal  charges  were  introduced,  leading  to  a  rise  in  book  prices  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40%,  and  from  1958  booksellers  no  longer  automatically  bought  the 
entire  print  run  of  each  book.  Consequently,  the  period  1957-61  saw  a 
levelling  off  in  publishing  output,  due  in  part  to  some  curtailment  of  the  huge 
runs  of  propaganda  and  socialist  realist  literature,  but  due  also  perhaps  to  a 
fascination  with  new  forms  of  mass  communication,  in  particular  tele¬ 
vision.12  The  greatest  depression  in  titles  published  came  in  1958.  Yet,  in 
terms  of  quality,  the  late  1950s  were  a  time  of  some  progress.  The  policy  of 
trying  to  keep  Poland  completely  isolated  from  Western  ideas  and  literature 
was  slightly  relaxed.  The  publication,  albeit  selective,  of  modern  world 
literature  had  a  profound  effect  on  Polish  readers  and  writers.  There  was  a 
marked  growth  in  the  number  of  history  and  economic  texts  and  a  flowering 
of  new  subjects  such  as  sociology  and  psychology.  There  was  also  a  move 
towards  publishing  some  light  fiction.  Publishing  had  been  very  heavily 
concentrated  in  Warsaw — the  first  city  to  be  reconstructed.  Krakow  was  the 
other  major  centre.  In  1958  75%  of  all  books  were  published  in  Warsaw,  but 
in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  new  publishing  houses  were  opened  in 
Poznan,  Lublin,  Lodz  and  other  provincial  centres.  Links  with  the  outside 
world  were  forged  at  the  first  International  Bookfair,  held  in  Poznan  in  1956, 
and  moved  in  later  years  to  Warsaw.  The  Ars  Polona  organisation  was  set  up 
to  sell  Polish  books  abroad  and  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  foreign 
books  and  rights  bought  for  the  Polish  market.  However,  international 
cooperation  remained  to  a  great  extent  limited  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Polskie 
Towarzystwo  Wydawcow  Ksi^zek  (Polish  Book  Publishers’  Association), 
liquidated  in  1950,  was  reactivated  in  1956,  to  be  joined  by  two  new  societies 
for  those  involved  in  the  world  of  books,  the  Towarzystwo  Przyjaciol  Ksi^zek 

10  Starikiewicz  and  Siekierski  (note  7),  p.  85. 

11  Bromberg  (note  4),  p.  63. 

12  B.  Golybiowski,  ‘Ruch  wydawniczy— refleksje  nie  tylko  rocznicowe’,  Nowe  drogi,  no.  7 
(1974),  p.  177. 
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(Society  of  Booklovers)  and  the  Stowarzyszenie  Ksi^garzy  Polskich  (Polish 
Booksellers’  Association).  Publishers  were  once  again  encouraged  to  take  a 
creative  interest  in  their  work,  to  search  out  worthwhile  new  writers  and  to 
identify  and  commission  new  quality  texts. 

The  1960s  began  with  the  lowest  book  production  statistics  since  the  war; 
this  can  be  partially  attributed  to  the  need  to  export  paper,  thus  leaving  little 
for  the  home  market,  and  better  conditions  for  authors  which  entailed  a 
growth  in  credits  to  pay  authors’  fees. 

Whilst  the  Fourth  Party  Congress  in  1964  still  emphasised  the  important 
role  which  publishing  must  play  in  the  ‘cultural  offensive’,  the  1960s  were 
characterised  by  unsatisfied  reader  demand,  and  a  shortage  of  school 
textbooks  remained  a  particular  problem.  There  was  however  a  marked 
growth  in  the  number  of  scientific  and  technical  books  published.  In  his  last 
two  years  of  power,  following  the  events  of  1968,  Gomulka  launched  an 
ambitious  reform  programme  which  aimed  to  attract  Western  cooperation 
and  equipment.  However,  selective  investment  in  areas  such  as  electronics, 
machine-tools  and  the  chemical  industry  starved  other  sectors  of  funds. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  a  major  reorganisation  of  the 
publishing  industry  took  place  in  March  1970.  Publishing  was  to  be  directed 
by  the  Zjednoczenie  Przedsi^biorstw  Wydawniczych  Naczelny  Zarz^ud  Wy- 
dawnictw  (Union  of  Polish  Publishing  Houses  Central  Board  of  Publishing) 
which  took  over  those  institutions  previously  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Art.  By  means  of  special  agreements  publishers 
controlled  by  other  ministries  and  public  organisations  were  linked  to  it.  The 
main  tasks  of  the  Board  were  to  draw  up  and  administer  a  publishing  plan 
and  to  improve  both  the  financial  and  general  management  of  publishing, 
printing  and  bookselling  and  the  standard  of  editorial  work.  In  all  there  were 
forty-eight  publishers  operating  in  Poland  at  this  time,  thirty-six  of  which 
were  located  in  Warsaw.  The  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Art  was  responsible 
for  paper  allocation.  Paper  shortages  remained  a  perennial  problem,  making 
it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  targets  set  in  the  plan.  There  was  lively  discussion 
in  the  press  about  the  failure  to  meet  reader  demand  for  books. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gierek,  in  the  early  1970s  Poland  tried  its  own 
‘great  leap  forward’.  1972-5  saw  major  new  investment  in  all  spheres  of  the 
economy  including  publishing.  New  printing  houses  were  equipped  with 
modern  presses  and  the  pool  of  paper  was  increased,  40%  of  it  imported.  As  a 
result  the  number  of  items  published  per  head  of  the  population  grew 
considerably,  from  3.6  in  1970  to  4.5  in  1973  and  6.4  in  1975.  However  still 
more  books  were  needed,  especially  for  educational  purposes.13 


13  For  an  outline  of  events  in  publishing  in  the  early  1970s,  see  Lucjan  Bilinski,  Zarys 
dziejow  ruchu  wydawniczego  w  PRL  (Warsaw,  1976). 
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II.  Censorship 

I  tak  bardzo  zal  mi  Marka 

Ze  pracuje  jako  cenzor 

I  zabija  ludzkie  myslijak  zwierzgta 

And  how  I  pity  Marek 
For  working  as  a  censor 

And  slaughtering  human  ideas  as  if  they  were  livestock14 

Jan  Kelus  song  from  1970s 

In  post-war  Poland,  censorship  was  always  officially  referred  to  by  the 
euphemism  ‘control  of  the  press  and  publications’. 

In  the  1 940s  preventative  censorship  was  introduced;  texts  were  examined 
before  publication  and  permission  to  publish  was  granted  or  refused.  The 
Chief  Office  for  the  Control  of  the  Press,  Publications  and  Entertainments 
(GUKPPiW)  was  given  legal  identity  by  the  decree  of  5  July  1946  and 
further  powers  were  added  on  28  July  1948,  including  the  granting  of 
permission  to  publish  periodicals  and  control  of  printing  works.  This  last 
point  was  the  enabling  legislation  preceding  the  decree  of  1949  which 
nationalised  the  printing  industry.  It  gave  the  censor  the  power  to  intervene 
if  material  was  deemed:  incompatible  with  the  political  system  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  Poland;  to  divulge  state  secrets;  to  damage  international 
relations;  to  break  laws  or  good  customs  or  habits  or  to  spread  falsehoods.  It 
remained  in  force  until  1981  ensuring  that,  until  the  advent  of  underground 
publishing,  whole  subjects  and  areas  of  knowledge  were  placed  outside  the 
sphere  of  publishers  in  Poland  and  became  the  exclusive  province  of  emigre 
publishing  houses. 

As  described  by  Marek  Swica,  a  senior  adviser  at  the  Lublin  regional 
office  of  the  censorship  for  twenty-two  years,15  the  censors’  activities  were 
absolutely  secret.  On  joining  the  office  in  the  1960s  he  underwent  rigorous 
training  on  what  could  and  could  not  be  said  to  outsiders,  followed  by  a 
two-month  course  in  basic  procedures.  An  impeccable  political  record  was,  of 
course,  a  prerequisite  for  the  job.  Therefore  one  of  the  most  sensational 
information  leaks  in  post-war  Poland  was  the  handing  over  to  KOR 
(Committee  for  Defence  of  the  Workers)  in  1977  by  Tomasz  Strzyzewski,  a 
former  GUKPPiW  employee,  of  a  vast  body  of  material  revealing  the 
innermost  workings  of  the  Warsaw  censorship.  Publication  of  this  material 
by  Aneks  in  London16  caused  a  political  storm.  At  last  there  was  hard 


14  From  Gazeta  Wyborcza ,  8  stycznia  1990. 

15  M.  Swica  and  M.  Rybinski,  ‘Czy  cenzor  myli  sie  tylko  raz?’,  Kontakt,  11/88,  pp.  32-45. 

16  Czarna  ksi$ga  cenzury  PRL  (London,  Aneks,  1977-8).  Vol.  1  contains  the  Ksig,zka 
zapisow  i  zalecen ,  the  censor’s  bible  on  which  all  decisions  were  based,  and  Vol.  2  a  collection  of 
information  about  material  examined  and  action  taken. 
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evidence  that  the  censorship,  far  from  concerning  itself  purely  with  matters 
which  posed  a  threat  to  the  security  and  defence  of  the  nation,  acted  to 
preserve  the  Party’s  monopoly  of  information,  withholding  from  the  public 
sensitive  information  concerning  all  spheres  of  social,  public,  political  and 
economic  life.  From  amongst  thousands  of  similar  detailed  instructions  one 
can  pick  out  the  following: 

Do  not  allow  publication  in  the  mass  media  of  any  statistics  relating  to 
alcoholism  and  its  growth  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

Do  not  allow  any  material  to  be  published  about  the  sale  of  Polish  meat  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  School  No.  80  in  Gdansk  a  dangerous  substance  has  been  detected  in 
material  used  to  seal  windows.  Classes  have  been  suspended.  Do  not 
allow  any  information  whatsoever  on  this  subject  to  be  released. 

No  information  must  be  published  about  the  disaster  at  the  ‘Katowice’ 
mine  in  which  four  miners  were  killed.17 

At  times  the  mention  of  particular  names  or  works  was  under  a  blanket 
ban18  but  often,  especially  in  the  fields  of  literature,  culture  and  the  social 
sciences,  many  of  the  400  or  so  censors  had  to  rely  on  their  own  judgement 

r 

and  discrimination.  Swica  confirmed  that,  despite  formally  being  controlled 
by  the  Central  Office,  answerable  to  the  State  Council,  decisions  really  came 
from  Party  headquarters.  Reports  were  sent  annually  to  the  Central  Office  by 
the  regional  offices  but  these  were  often  falsified,  always  charting  fewer 
interventions  than  had  actually  occurred. 

The  decree  of  31  July  1981  ‘On  the  Control  of  Publications  and 
Entertainments’  changed  the  situation  considerably.  It  provided  for  marking 
the  place  where  the  censor  had  intervened,  followed  by  a  quotation  in  full  of 
the  article  in  law  which  had  been  breached.  Particular  use  of  this  method  of 
indicating  the  censor’s  activity  was  made  by  Tygodnik  Solidarnosc  and 
Tygodnik  Powszechny.  For  a  few  months  in  1981,  many  publications  were 
removed  from  the  censor’s  orbit,  including  internal  bulletins  of  Solidarity 
and  other  social  organisations,  but  the  imposition  of  martial  law  put  a  stop  to 
this  new-found  freedom.  This  state  of  affairs  was  prolonged  by  amendments 
to  the  decree  on  censorship  in  July  1983  regarding  publications  threatening 
to  the  security  and  defence  of  the  state.  The  extent  of  the  censor’s 
interventions  varied  considerably.  Whole  articles  could  be  cut  on  certain 
particularly  sensitive  subjects  such  as  Katyn,  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  Pact 
and  other  matters  of  Polish-Soviet  relations.  The  general  rule  was  that 
nothing  should  be  published  regarding  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  not  be 

17  Czarna  ksi^ga  ...  (note  16),  t.  1,  pp.  7-9. 

18  Czarna  ksi$ga  ...  (note  16),  t.  1,  p.  66.  See,  for  example,  a  list  from  21  February  1976, 
including  Stanislaw  Barariczak,  Stefan  Kisielewski,  Jan  Jozef  Lipski  and  Marek  Nowakowski. 
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published  there.  Far  more  common  were  small  but  strategic  cuts.  This  was 
often  the  tactic  with  Tygodnik  Powszechny :  an  article  would  be  rendered 
senseless  with  the  astute  censorship  of  a  few  carefully  chosen  lines  and  the 
editorial  board  would  have  no  option  but  to  remove  it.  The  censor’s  role 
extended  to  the  control  of  foreign  publications  via  the  concept  of  ‘debit’. 
Debit  means  the  freedom  to  circulate  publications  on  Polish  soil  or  to  have 
them  in  one’s  private  possession.  In  practice  the  right  to  grant  ‘debit’  did  not 
belong  exclusively  to  the  GUKPPiW  but  also  to  policemen,  customs  officers 
and  other  individuals  who  used  it  as  a  pretext  to  seize  anything  they 
construed  to  be  suspicious.  The  1988  list  of  ‘non-debit’  periodicals  included 
Zeszyty  literackie ,  Kultura ,  Kontakt ,  Puls  and  Aneks. 

As  a  result  of  the  Round  Table  Agreements  of  May  1989  there  was  a 
partial  return  to  the  more  liberal  decree  of  1981  and  a  removal  of  the  ‘elastic’ 
regulations  regarding  state  security  and  the  dissemination  of  material 
‘obviously  constituting  a  criminal  act’.  This  latter  was  the  regulation  used  to 
make  it  impossible  to  write  about  Solidarity.  In  1989  the  spokeswoman  for 
the  Solidarity-led  government,  Malgorzata  Niezabitowska,  announced  that 
in  1988  there  had  been  2,528  interventions  by  the  censor,  an  increase  of  13% 
over  1987.  Of  these  80%  had  been  in  just  20  titles  out  of  a  total  of  3400 — 
mainly  titles  published  by  the  disobedient  Catholic  presses.  Eventually,  in 
April  1990,  after  discussions  on  whether  some  form  of  censorship  was 
required  to  protect  the  public  from  pornography  and  other  social  evils,  the 
censorship  was  lifted  by  a  vote  of  266  for,  none  against,  and  eight  abstentions. 

III.  The  Press:  David  and  Goliath — Gazeta  Wyborcza  and  RSW 

RSIF 

In  the  immediate  post-war  period  there  was  a  boom  in  the  number  of 
periodical  titles,  particularly  of  daily  newspapers.  In  1944-5  there  were  374 
periodicals  including  42  dailies,  by  1948  there  were  136  dailies  out  of  a  total 
of  790  periodicals.  Thereafter  no  statistics  are  available  until  1955  when  a 
marked  rise  is  to  be  noted  in  the  number  of  periodical  titles — from  638  in 
1955  to  2630  in  1973,  but  the  record  high  in  daily  papers  is  never 
approached,  with  43  published  in  1955  and  56  in  1973. 19 

The  history  of  officially  produced  Polish  periodicals  in  the  post-war 
period  has  largely  been  the  history  of  RSW  Prasa-Ksi^zka-Ruch  (Workers’ 
Publishing  Cooperative),  an  example  of  the  type  of  unwieldy  dinosaur 
created  by  the  communist  regime  and  a  symbol  of  the  corruption  and 
malpractices  which  characterised  much  of  the  state  sector  of  the  economy. 


19  Biblioteka  Narodowa,  Instytut  Bibliograficzny,  Ruch  wydawniczy  w  liczbach  1944-1973 
(Warsaw,  1974),  p.  27. 
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The  RSW  organisation  started  life  on  25  April  1949  as  the  Robotnicza 
Spoldzielnia  Wydawnicza  ‘Prasa’.  It  was  set  up  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  with  its  stated  aim  being 

The  popularisation  of  the  programme  of  the  PZPR  [Communist  Party] 
and  the  raising  of  socialist  consciousness,  the  formation  of  patriotic 
attitudes  and  a  general  knowledge  of  social  and  public  affairs.20 

It  brought  together  the  property  and  titles  of  fourteen  previously  separate 
institutions.  Over  the  years  it  staged  takeovers  of  numerous  other  periodical 
publishers’  titles,  including  those  of  Czytelnik  in  1950  and  Ruch  in  1973.  As 
a  result,  on  the  eve  of  martial  law  in  December  1981,  RSW  published  271 
titles  including  forty-five  dailies  with  a  regular  print-run  of  over  21.8  million 
copies.21 

In  theory  RSW  was  a  cooperative,  but  it  was  a  typical  enterprise  of  a 
one-party  state,  publishing  almost  all  newspapers  and  holding  a  monopoly  of 
distribution,  sales  and  printing.  RSW  owned  the  entire  network  of  ‘Ruch’ 
kiosks,  the  only  permanent  outlets  for  the  periodical  press.  Its  net  stretched 
far  wider  than  periodicals:  it  controlled  three  major  book  publishers,  Ksi^zka 
i  Wiedza,  Krajowa  Agencja  Wydawnicza  and  Mlodziezowa  Agencja  Wy¬ 
dawnicza,  which  together  accounted  for  13%  of  all  commercial  publishers’ 
titles  and  17%  of  all  copies  published  in  1987,  the  import  and  export  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  via  Ars  Polona,  the  photographic  service  CAF 
and  the  foreign  news  service  Interpress.  The  RSW  monopoly  first  came  in 
for  criticism  in  1981:  not  only  was  it  a  Party  instrument  maintaining  a 
monopoly  over  access  to  information;  it  was  also  the  major  source  of  funds 
for  the  PZPR.  Thousands  of  millions  of  zloty  worth  of  profits  flooded  into 
the  Party  coffers  untaxed.  Each  time  a  person  bought  newspapers  or 
cigarettes,  razor  blades  or  condoms  from  a  Ruch  kiosk  they  were  contributing 
to  PZPR  funds.  It  is  still  not  clear  exactly  how  much  the  Party  received  from 
RSW  but  in  1986  it  is  known  to  have  provided  87.4%  of  the  PZPR  annual 
budget. 

As  of  late  1989  the  picture  changed  radically  when  reforms  resulting  from 
the  Round  Table  Agreement  and  the  formation  of  a  Solidarity-led  govern¬ 
ment  brought  in  market  prices  for  paper,  printing  and  transport,  ending 
RSW’s  preferential  treatment  and  subjecting  it  to  tax  demands.  By  the  end  of 
1989,  RSW’s  contribution  to  PZPR  funds  had  fallen  by  half  and  it  controlled 
only  160  titles  of  which  seventy-three  were  running  at  a  loss.  RSW  began  to 
close  down  Ruch  kiosks  and  rural  reading  rooms  and  dismiss  thousands  of  its 
80,000  workforce.  The  profile  of  the  Polish  press  industry  was  rapidly 


20  A.  Checko  and  M.  Henzler  in  Polityka,  13  (1717),  1990,  p.  3. 

21  Checko  and  Henzler  (note  20). 
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changing;  the  underground  press  had  ‘come  out’,  the  role  of  the  censorship 
was  strictly  limited,  a  free  market  in  paper  was  being  introduced  and  plans 
were  underway  to  introduce  social  control  of  the  mass  media.  On  20  March 
1990  the  government  accepted  the  project  for  a  law  to  liquidate  RSW.  It 
provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Liquidation  Commission  to  oversee  the 
process.  Constituent  units  of  RSW  could  be  handed  over  to  cooperatives 
made  up  of  at  least  50%  of  the  former  workforce.  All  those  remaining,  plus 
other  assets,  would  be  sold  off  and  after  discharge  of  outstanding  debts  any 
profits  would  be  paid  into  state  funds. 

In  mid- 1 990  the  future  of  the  Polish  press  remains  unclear.  There  are 
various  interest  groups  who  might  wish  to  take  over  existing  titles  complete 
with  an  established  readership,  accommodation,  equipment  and  experienced 
personnel.  These  include  Solidarity  and  publishers  emerging  from  under¬ 
ground,  new  political  parties,  the  Church  and  private  enterprises,  both 
Polish  and  foreign.  At  present  the  Polish  press  remains  in  crisis:  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  becoming  expensive,  non-essential  items  which  the 
beleaguered  man  or  woman  in  the  street  can  no  longer  afford.  In  the  early 
months  of  1990  sales  had  dropped  by  a  further  25%  from  the  already 
depressed  levels  of  1989.  This  did  not  discourage  a  nationwide  mushrooming 
of  new  privately  published  periodicals,  ranging  from  monthly  magazines  to 
daily  newspapers,  many  of  which,  however,  folded  in  their  infancy. 

Gazeta  Wyborcza 

‘Nie  ma  wolnosci  bez  Solidarnosci’  (There  is  no  freedom  without 
Solidarity).  Thus  ran  the  slogan  on  the  first  issue  of  Gazeta  Wyborcza  on  8 
June  1989,  the  first  mass-circulation  independent  non-communist  daily 
newspaper  in  Eastern  Europe  since  the  imposition  of  communist  rule.  It 
resulted  from  agreements  forged  at  the  panel  on  the  mass  media  at  the  Round 
Table  talks  and,  besides  carrying  information  about  the  elections,  soon 
developed  into  a  lively  and  innovative  daily  paper.  The  first  issue  was  printed 
in  150,000  copies,  with  the  following  comment  from  the  editors: 

Dear  Readers, 

Here,  after  forty  years,  is  the  first  normal  mass-circulation  independent 
newspaper  in  Poland  and  probably  in  the  whole  Soviet  bloc.  By  normal, 
we  mean  a  paper  which  tries  above  all  to  inform  comprehensively,  quickly 
and  objectively,  clearly  separating  commentary  from  information.  Up  to 
now,  we’ve  only  heard  about  such  papers,  but  now  we  intend  to  produce 
one  ourselves  . . . 

In  the  early  days  of  its  existence  such  was  its  popularity  that  in  May  1989 
copies  were  being  xeroxed  and  sold  at  double  the  official  price  of  50  zloty  on 
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Plac  Konstytucji  in  Warsaw.22  People  were  amazed  at  the  high  quality  of 
production  achieved  so  rapidly.  This  was  due  to  the  input  of  technical 
expertise  and  equipment  by  the  long-running  and  highly  respected  under¬ 
ground  newspaper  Tygodnik  Mazowsze.  The  copy  was  like  a  refreshing  blast 
of  fresh  air  after  the  turgid  style  of  the  Party  papers.  Punchy  and  ironic 
headlines  and  a  sense  of  humour,  which  extended  even  to  the  weather 
forecast,  exercised  enormous  appeal  after  the  hackneyed  ‘nowomowa’  or 
‘newspeak’  of  Trybuna  Ludu.  Gazeta  Wyborcza  intended  to  try  to  represent 
the  ideas  of  the  whole  independent  movement  and  not  simply  become  an 
organ  for  Solidarity.  However  it  did  not  manage  to  keep  its  distance  from  the 
political  melee  as  factionalism  began  to  tear  Solidarity  apart,  and  antagonism 
between  Walesa  and  Michnik,  the  chief  editor,  resulted  in  September  1990  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  paper’s  right  to  use  the  Solidarity  logo. 

Other  newspapers  published  as  a  result  of  the  Round  Table  Agreements 
include  the  revived  Tygodnik  Solidarnosc ,  the  more  theoretically  oriented 
Solidarity  weekly,  edited  by  Mazowiecki  before  his  election  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  weekly  addressing  specifically  rural  issues,  Solidarnosc 
Tygodnik  Rolnikow.23 

IV.  Catholic  Publishers:  PAX  and  Tygodnik  Poivszechny 

In  the  immediate  post-war  period  there  existed,  alongside  flourishing 
private  publishers,  a  highly  productive  network  of  Catholic  publishers  who 
published  over  700  titles  in  the  period  1944-47. 24  By  far  the  most  prolific 
Catholic  publisher  has  been  the  Instytut  Wydawniczy  PAX.  From  1949  to 
1987  PAX  published  approximately  3,300  books  including  bibles,  prayer 
books,  philosophical  and  theological  works,  belles-lettres  both  Polish  and 
foreign,  socio-political  and  historical  texts  and  works  by  members  of  the 
PAX  organisation  including  its  founder  Piasecki.  The  organisation  has 
frequently  been  at  the  centre  of  controversy  due  to  its  policy  of  compromise 
and  cooperation  with  the  communist  government.  Piasecki  was  a  leading 
right-wing  nationalist,  member  of  the  Falange,  who  after  the  war  initiated 
dialogue  between  ‘socially  progressive’  Catholics  and  the  communists. 
Piasecki  built  up  a  financial  base  so  as  not  to  be  seen  taking  compromising 


22  Gazeta  Wyborcza  (17),  31  maja  1989. 

23  Since  March  1990  a  selection  of  items  from  Gazeta  Wyborcza  has  been  published  in 
English  translation  in  the  weekly  Gazeta  International ,  which  changed  format  and  title  in  1991  to 
The  Insider. 

24  Bromberg  (note  4),  p.  14.  The  output  of  religious  publications  by  both  religious  and 
secular  publishers  up  to  1965  can  be  examined  in  two  useful  bibliographies,  Spis  bibliograficzny 
wydawnictw  religijnych  w  Polsce  1944-55  (Warsaw,  1956)  with  an  introduction  by  Jerzy 
Turowicz,  editor  of  Tygodnik  Powszechny ,  and  Ksig.zka  katolicka  w  Polsce  1945-65:  spis 
bibliograficzny  (Warsaw,  1966).  The  latter  contains  4,567  entries  by  1,310  authors. 
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government  grants,  and  gradually  PAX  became  the  largest  non-state  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  communist  world.  When  private  publishing  and  printing  firms 
were  liquidated  he  took  over  many  of  their  former  employees  and  their 
property.  Periodical  publications  of  the  PAX  organisation  included  Dzis  i 
jutro  (1945-56),  Slowo  Powszechne  (1947-  )  and  Kierunki  (1956-  ).  Relations 
with  the  Church  were  always  rocky  and  in  the  1950s  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  subscribe  to  Slowo  Powszechne  or  Dzis  i  jutro.  Stefan  Wyszyn- 
ski,  then  Archbishop  of  Gniezno  and  Warsaw,  described  Piasecki  and  PAX  as 
‘Catholic  social  renegades’.25  In  1950,  despite  persecution  of  the  Church,  the 
Episcopate  signed  an  agreement  with  the  government  who  promised  religious 
education  in  schools  and  guaranteed  the  existence  of  Catholic  organisations, 
publishers  and  press.  However,  in  1953  a  decree  was  passed  subjecting 
clerical  appointments  to  state  approval.  This  was  followed,  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  by  the  arrest  of  Wyszynski,  now  the  Polish  Primate,  and  by 
the  crisis  surrounding  Tygodnik  Powszechny ,  the  Catholic  social  and  cultural 
weekly. 

The  first  issue  of  Tygodnik  Powszechny  had  been  published  in  March  1945 
by  the  brave  and  uncompromising  Archbishop  Sapieha,  a  few  weeks  after 
Krakow’s  liberation  by  the  Red  Army.  From  October  1945  it  was  edited  by 
Turowicz.  The  first  issue  stated 

Tygodnik  Powszechny  will  be  an  apolitical  paper  with  no  party  affili¬ 
ations.  Therefore  we  exclude  from  it  current  political  problems  and  party 
struggles.26 

According  to  Stefan  Kisielewski’s  view,  the  Party  accepted  the  setting  up 
of  Tygodnik  Powszechny  so  as  to  divert  attention  away  from  the  strong 
peasant  left-oriented  party  of  Witos  and  Mikolajczyk  by  encouraging  intel¬ 
lectual  groupings.27  But  in  1953  Tygodnik  Powszechny  ran  into  problems 
over  its  opinions  on  relations  between  the  State  and  the  Episcopate  and  its 
refusal  to  declare  itself  an  enemy  of  the  West.  In  March  1953,  on  the  pretext 
of  its  having  failed  to  publish  an  article  mourning  Stalin,  Tygodnik 
Powszechny  was  liquidated  after  the  editorial  board  refused  to  accept  Party 
proposals  for  a  change  of  personnel.  The  Party  decided  to  pass  Tygodnik 
Powszechny  into  the  trustworthy  hands  of  PAX  who  were  to  continue  its 
publication  with  entirely  new  staff.  The  Polish  Primate,  before  his  arrest 
later  in  the  year,  wrote  a  letter  dated  15  July  1953,  stating  that  the  new 
publication  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  editorial  board  and  that  the  use  of 
the  title  was  illegal  and  an  attempt  to  profit  from  the  paper’s  previously  good 

25  A.  Micewski,  WspolrzQdzic  czy  nie  klamac:  PAX  i  Znak  zv  Polsce  1945-76  (Paris,  1978),  p. 
35- 

26  Micewski  (note  25),  p.  162. 

27  Micewski  (note  25),  p.  164. 
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name  in  Polish  society.28  The  last  ‘genuine’  issue  of  Tygodnik  Powszechny 
was  that  of  8  March  1953  (no.  8  (414)).  The  next  was  issued  by  PAX  on  12 
July  1953  and  numbered  10  (416).  From  August  1953  the  editorial  board 
consisted  of  Jan  Dobraczynski,  M.  Kurzyna  and  W.  Wnuk.  This  ‘hijacked’ 
version  lasted  until  1955  when  it  was  wound  up  along  with  Dzis  i  jutro,  and 
PAX  published  in  their  place  the  new  journal  Kierunki. 

In  October  1956  a  group  of  Catholic  activists  and  writers,  in  an  open  letter 
to  Zycie  Warszawy ,  expressed  their  desire  to  support  Gomulka’s  plan  for  a 
new  Poland  and  stated  that  PAX  did  not  represent  the  views  of  the  Catholic 
intelligentsia.  A  meeting  with  Gomulka  on  31  October  1956  led  to  a  revival  of 
Tygodnik  Powszechny  and  also  Znak,  the  closely  linked  Catholic  monthly 
which  had  also  ceased  publication  in  1953.  (In  1957  the  Znak  book 
publishing  house  was  set  up  under  the  directorship  of  Jacek  Wozniakowski, 
specialising  in  the  humanities  and  religious  life.)  Throughout  the  1960s  and 
1 970s  the  print  run  of  Tygodnik  Powszechny  was  subject  to  reduction  as  a 
punishment:  in  1964  it  was  down  to  30,000,  putting  its  continued  existence 
into  question.  After  the  strikes  of  1970,  Tygodnik  Powszechny  came  out 
strongly  in  support  of  the  workers,  and  said  that  government  and  society  had 
become  too  distanced.  Some  believed  that  Tygodnik  Powszechny  and  Znak 
could  not  be  truly  independent  whilst  linked  to  the  parliamentary  group 
‘Znak’.  This  possible  duality  came  to  an  end  in  1976  when  the  ‘Znak’  group 
decided  it  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  political  arena.29 

The  attitude  of  Polish  society  towards  the  paper  is  probably  best  summed 
up  in  Adam  Michnik’s  editorial  of  May  1990,  ‘Why  we  love  Tygodnik 
Powszechny ’:30 

For  the  fact  that  the  Tygodnik  was  proved  right  by  history — knew  to 
choose  a  wise  compromise  in  1945,  but  in  1953  to  show  steadfast 
resistance  when  it  refused  to  print  Stalin’s  obituary,  for  which  it  paid 
with  liquidation  ....  We  love  the  Tygodnik  because  it  always  knew  how  to 
interpret  wisely  the  signs  of  the  times  in  1956,  1968,  1980,  in  the  difficult 
period  of  martial  law  and  today  . . .  for  the  fact  that  articles  are  written  in 

blood  or  ink — but  never  in  vaseline _ 

We  love  the  Tygodnik  because  it  created  a  certain  school  of  honesty  in 
Polish  public  life  ....  We  hope  that  it  will  one  day  be  said  of  us  and  our 
editorial  board — they  are  from  the  school  of  Tygodnik  Powszechny . 

In  general  terms,  print  runs  of  books  and  newspapers  from  the  Catholic 
publishers  have  been  small  and  in  much  demand.  Tygodnik  Powszechny ’s 


28  Micewski  (note  25),  p.  57. 

29  For  an  assessment  of  Tygodnik  Powszechny’ s  situation  in  the  late  1980s,  see  P. 
Kukielewski’s  interview  with  its  editor  Maciej  Kozlowski  ‘Burza  przyminela  i  gospodarzowi  siy 
dziekuje’,  Kontakt,  9/89,  pp.  3-18. 

30  Gazeta  Wyborcza  (71),  24-25  maja  1990,  p.  1. 
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1989  print  run  of  100,000  far  from  satisfied  demand  and  the  Katowice-based 
Gazeta  Niedzielna  always  sold  its  200,000  copies  at  churches.  Print  runs  of 
books  also  failed  to  meet  reader  demand  and  sold  out  with  remarkable  speed 
despite  their  relatively  high  prices.  The  1987  official  statistics31  show  PAX 
to  be  by  far  the  largest  Catholic  publisher,  with  117  titles  and  a  total  of 
2,858,600  copies,  followed  by  Ksi^garnia  sw.  Wojciecha  with  35  titles,  W 
Drodze  with  24,  Znak  with  20  and  Pallotinum  with  15. 

V.  Underground  Publishing 

KOR  and  the  foundations  of  independent  publishing 

Poland  has  a  long  and  proud  history  of  clandestine  publishing  and 
‘alternative’  culture  dating  back  to  the  era  of  the  partitions.  From  1939  to 
1945  Poles  ran  the  largest  underground  printing  operation  in  occupied 
Europe:  200  printers  produced  1,400  book  titles  and  1,500  periodicals.32 

In  the  post-war  period  the  combination  of  censorship  and  rigid  state 
control  of  the  importation  of  material  from  abroad  meant  that  the  communist 
authorities  maintained  a  stranglehold  over  the  ‘official’  dissemination  of 
Polish  culture.  In  the  ‘thaw’  years  after  1956,  the  first  samizdat  material 
began  to  circulate  in  intellectual  circles,  in  the  form  of  multiple  copies  of 
typed  pages.  It  was  not  until  1976  that  underground  publishing  took  off,  but 
when  it  did,  it  developed  rapidly  into  a  huge  industry  and  an  effective 
weapon  in  the  opposition’s  struggle  against  attempts  to  stifle  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  information.  1976  was  a  major  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Polish  opposition  movement.  Before  this  time  there  had  been  little 
contact  between  two  equally  disillusioned  groups:  workers  and  intellectuals. 
They  were  brought  together  by  KOR  (Committee  for  Defence  of  the 
Workers),  a  group  who  decided  to  give  practical  help  to  the  victims  of  police 
brutality  and  state  victimisation  after  the  huge  Ursus  and  Radom  workers’ 
demonstrations.  KOR  arranged  material  aid  for  the  arrested  workers’ 
families  and  found  defence  lawyers  for  the  accused. 

KOR  began  to  publish  a  Komunikat  which  as  of  Autumn  1976  was  printed 
on  a  duplicator  purchased  in  a  French  toyshop  and  smuggled  into  Poland, 
followed  by  the  Biuletyn  Informacyjny  and  the  fortnightly  newspaper 
Robotnik  (The  Worker).  In  September  1977  Robotnik  appeared  as  a  single 
sheet — by  Autumn  1978  it  had  grown  into  a  twelve-page  screen-printed 
newspaper  issued  in  over  20,000  copies.33  The  editorial  board  included 


31  Biblioteka  Narodowa,  Instytut  Bibliograficzny,  Ruch  wydawniczy  w  liczbach,  23:1987 
(Warsaw,  1989),  p.  14. 

32  W.  Pilecki’s  statistics  in  Hanna  Swiderska’s  ‘Independent  Publishing  in  Poland:  An 
Outline  of  its  Development  to  1986’,  Solanus,  vol.  1  (1987),  pp.  54-75. 

33  Neal  Ascherson,  The  Struggles  for  Poland  (London,  1987),  p.  194. 
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workers  from  enterprises  throughout  Poland.  Robotnik  encouraged  the 
formation  of  free  trade  unions  and  gave  advice  on  how  to  organise  strikes  and 
formulate  demands  for  improved  pay  and  conditions  whilst  publicising  the 
appalling  conditions  in  which  many  people  worked.  News  of  industrial 
accidents,  for  example,  was  almost  never  published  by  the  official  press,  the 
censor  having  been  directed  to  suppress  any  such  negative  reporting.  By 
1978,  in  various  cities  across  Poland,  tiny  free  trade  union  groups  had  begun 
to  hold  meetings,  and  in  April  a  committee  of  workers  and  young  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  Gdansk  issued  their  first  bulletin.  The  group  called  itself  the  Free 
Trade  Unions  of  the  Coast.  People  were  amazed  by  the  ability  of  the 
underground  publishers  to  produce  and  distribute  so  large  a  volume  of 
material  in  a  police  state.  By  1978  there  were  about  nineteen  independent 
publications  circulating  in  a  country  where  access  to  printing  equipment, 
duplicators  and  even  ink  were  under  strict  supervision.  Quality  and  content 
varied  enormously,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  publication  being  Zapis ,  a 
literary-historical  review  published  by  NOWa,34  the  first  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  of  the  independent  underground  publishing  houses. 

NOWa  was  founded  in  1977  by  Miroslaw  Chojecki  and  run  by  him  and  a 
small  group  including  Grzegorz  Boguta,  now  director  of  PWN,  with  frequent 
assistance  from  Adam  Michnik.  Early  publications  included  Zapis  and  the 
afore-mentioned  Czarna  ksi§ga  cenzury  PRL.  Having  started  out  with  a 
simple  duplicating  machine,  by  the  time  Zapis  No.  3  (Konwicki’s  Kompleks 
Polski)  was  issued  the  quality  was  so  high  that  the  police  were  convinced  that 
it  had  been  produced  abroad  and  smuggled  into  Poland.  Zapis  No.  10 
(Konwicki’s  Mala  Apokalipsa )  ran  to  10,000  copies,  probably  a  record  for  the 
period  up  to  August  1980.  After  the  signing  of  the  Gdansk  Agreement  and 
the  legalisation  of  Solidarity,  NOWa  was  heavily  involved  in  printing  for 
Solidarity,  including  leaflets,  informational  material  and  projects  for  laws. 
However,  this  did  not  prevent  the  publication  in  Autumn  1980  of  NOWa’s 
hundredth  title,  Kazimierz  Brandys’s  MiesiQ.ee. 

In  the  period  1976-1980,  100  titles  of  bulletins  and  newspapers  were 
published,  some  in  issues  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  300  book  and  pamphlet 
titles.  As  in  the  case  of  NOWa,  larger  publishers  graduated  from  home-made 
duplicating  machines  to  screen  printing  and  eventually  to  sophisticated  offset 
printing  with  machinery  donated  by  friends  and  sympathisers  and  smuggled 
in  from  the  West.  Another  common  method  of  achieving  high  quality 
printing  was  to  get  independent  material  printed  on  officially  controlled 
government  machinery  after  hours.  Smaller  publishers  continued  to  produce 


,4  See  Jan  Jozef  Lipski’s  KOR,  published  London,  Aneks,  1983,  and  cited  by  Z.  Jagodzinski 
in  ‘Wydawnictwa  niezalezne  w  Polsce’,  Prace  Kongresu  Kultury  Polskiej,  t.  3:  Biezg.ce 
zagadniema  krajozve,  pod  red.  Jana  Drewnowskiego  (London,  1986),  p.  203. 
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their  materials  by  very  primitive  methods.  An  early  clandestine  pamphlet, 
Poradnik  drukarza ,  gave  detailed  instructions  with  diagrams  on  how  to  make 
simple  printing  equipment. 

Solidarity  and  martial  law:  independent  publishing  and  the  creation  of  an 
alternative  Polish  culture 

The  legalisation  of  Solidarity  in  1980  led  to  an  explosion  of  publishing 
activity  throughout  the  country.  Up  to  the  declaration  of  martial  law, 
1,500-2,000  bulletins  and  periodical  titles,  and  1,000  books  were  published. 
The  fruit  of  this  outstanding  effort  was  exhibited  at  the  Frankfurt  Inter¬ 
national  Bookfair  in  Autumn  1981.  However,  the  open  activities  of  the 
previously  clandestine  publishers  meant  that  when,  on  13  December  1981, 
martial  law  was  declared,  they  were  easily  identifiable,  and  were  arrested  in 
large  numbers.  Yet,  with  determination  and  bravery,  dedicated  supporters  of 
the  freedom  of  information  quickly  regrouped.  Literally  within  hours  of  the 
declaration,  striking  factories  had  begun  to  produce  bulletins.  With  the  input 
of  new  and  enthusiastic  young  people  who  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
prospect  of  heavy  prison  sentences,  clandestine  publishing  recovered  to  the 
extent  that  between  13  December  1981  and  31  December  1982  1,500  new 
titles  and  continuations  of  bulletins  and  newspapers  were  issued  and  approxi¬ 
mately  280  books  and  pamphlets.  Of  these  about  50%  were  from  Warsaw, 
30%  from  Krakow  and  the  rest  from  other  major  cities.35  On  22  March 
1983  General  Kiszczak,  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  reported  that  in 
the  preceding  fifteen  months  368  high-performance  printing  machines  of 
Western  origin  had  been  seized.36 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  the  need  for  practical 
information  had  been  paramount.  Pamphlets  and  bulletins  contained  advice 
and  instructions  on  how  to  behave  if  arrested,  how  to  organise  resistance,  and 
reports  on  those  arrested  and  interned.  Anonymity  was  essential;  statements 
such  as:  ‘edited  by  a  collective’,  ‘printed  by  a  collective’,  ‘distributed  by  a 
collective’,  ‘By  collective  action  we  will  triumph’  or  ‘the  address  of  the 
editorial  office  is  known  only  to  the  editors’  were  common.37  Many  journals 
and  bulletins  were  ephemeral,  but  others  established  themselves  as  essential 
reading  for  anyone  who  wished  to  keep  abreast  of  current  literature,  thought 
and  social  developments  in  Poland  and  abroad.  As  Kaminska  suggests,38 

35  Swiderska  (note  32),  p.  58. 

36  Swiderska  (note  32),  p.  59. 

37  Jagodzinski  (note  34),  p.211. 

38  Bibliographies  of  this  material  from  the  early  1980s  have  been  produced  by  Jozefa 
Kaminska,  Bibliografia  publikacji  podziemnych  w  Polsce:  1 3  XII 1981-VI  1986  (Paris,  1988),  and 
Jozef  Gajewski,  Materialy  do  bibliografii  drukow  zwartych  wydanych  poza  zasi§gem  cenzury, 
1982-1986  (Krakow,  1988),  vol.  19,  in  the  series  Archiwum  Solidarnosci:  Relacje  i  opracowania. 
Gajewski’s  bibliography  is  to  be  continued  to  cover  the  period  to  1989. 
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underground  publications  were  not  so  much  competition  for  official  pub¬ 
lishers  but  rather  supplementary  to  them.39  Publication  of  periodicals  was  at 
a  high  in  1982-3  (766  in  1982  and  617  in  1983)  but  gradually  fell,  reaching 
491  in  1985.  Book  and  pamphlet  publishing  recovered  from  273  titles  in  1982 
to  636  in  1985,  but  fell  to  183  in  the  first  six  months  of  1986. 40  Kaminska’s 
statistics  show  that  approximately  37%  of  the  underground  books  and 
pamphlets  published  in  1981-1986  were  on  socio-political  subjects,  16% 
were  belles-lettres,  10%  history,  6%  religion  and  3%  memoirs.  There  were 
also  songs,  cartoons  and  collections  of  photo-reportage.  As  well  as  original 
publications  there  were  large  numbers  of  reprints  from  emigre  publishers, 
especially  Instytut  Literacki  and  Spotkania  in  Paris  and  Puls  and  Polonia  in 
London,  who  gave  permission  to  publish  so  that  Poles  in  Poland  could  have 
access  to  important  texts  which  would  otherwise  only  reach  this  vital  section 
of  their  potential  readership  via  a  few  copies  smuggled  in  at  great  risk  to  the 
carrier.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of  translations  of  socio-political, 
historical  and  literary  texts,  including  Arthur  Koestler’s  Darkness  at  Noon 
published  in  Polish  by  Wydawnictwo  in  1985,  and  many  works  by  Orwell, 
including  1984 ,  Animal  Farm  and  Homage  to  Catalonia.  The  quality  of 
publications  still  varied  enormously,  ranging  from  the  prestigious  Folwark 
Zwierz^cy  (Animal  Farm)  in  hardback  with  colour  plates  (Krakow,  Ofycina 
Literacka,  1985)  to  small  and  smudged  reprints  in  A6  or  A7  format. 

Distribution  was  carried  out  by  a  network  of  people  who  put  themselves  at 
considerable  risk;  in  1986,  printers,  editors  and  distributors  accounted  for 
90%  of  all  political  prisoners.41  Originally,  underground  material  had  been 
distributed  free  of  charge  but  after  much  debate  most  publishers  began  to  try 
to  charge  realistic  prices,  although  heavy  reliance  was  still  placed  on 
donations  from  the  West.  The  most  prolific  publishers  included  NOWa, 
CDN,  Glos,  Kr$g,  Przedswit  and  Oficyna  Literacka.42 

The  later  1980s:  relaxation  of  harassment 

In  the  later  1980s  the  authorities  allowed  a  certain  relaxation  of  the  harsh 
measures  previously  taken  against  independent  publishers.  Imprisonment 
was  replaced  by  heavy  fines  and  a  particularly  irksome  punishment — the 
confiscation  of  the  accused’s  car.  Cars  were  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain 
and  were  essential  for  the  ferrying  of  supplies  and  new  publications  between 


39  Kamiriska  (note  38),  p.  22. 

40  Kamiriska  (note  38),  p.  21. 

41  Swiderska  (note  32),  p.  59. 

42  Lists  of  publishers  along  with  profiles  of  their  activities  can  be  found  in  Swiderska  (note 
32),  in  Kamiriska’s  bibliography,  and  in  Autumn  1989  issues  of  Gazeta  Wyborcza  which  carried 
a  regular  column  entitled  ‘Niezalezni’  (The  Independents)  which  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
main  achievements  of  a  large  number  of  underground  publishers. 
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printers,  publishers  and  distributors.  Distribution  points  were  organised  in 
private  flats  and  by  1986-1987  they  were,  in  general,  rarely  raided  by  the 
security  forces.  By  1988  the  situation  had  become  even  more  relaxed,  and 
independent  publications  could  be  bought  and  sold  quite  openly,  for 
example,  from  the  stalls  at  Warsaw  University  or  at  the  Sunday  second-hand 
book  market  in  Krakow.  A  further  breakthrough  was  the  presence  of 
independent  publishers  at  the  Warsaw  International  Bookfair  in  May  1989. 

A  critical  view  of  the  independent  press  in  the  late  1980s  was  given  by  the 
well-known  underground  journalist  Dawid  Warszawski.43  He  estimated  that 
approximately  3,500,000  people  read  independent  papers  and  journals.  The 
readership  was  primarily  urban  and  under  fifty,  the  producers  tended  to 
come  from  the  urban  intelligentsia  of  the  forty  to  fifty  age-group.  Most 
independent  journalists  made  a  living  from  another  job  and  were  therefore 
likely  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  their  readership.  Many  potential 
readers  were  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  high  prices.  Warszawski  considered 
that  the  downturn  in  publishing  figures  from  the  highpoint  of  1,300  titles 
immediately  after  martial  law  was  due  to  natural  market  forces  and  consumer 
choice  between  titles  carrying  similar  information  rather  than  to  successful 
police  action.44 

Four  main  trends  could  now  be  detected  in  the  independent  press:  union 
publications  such  as  Wola ,  CDN  and  Tygodnik  Mazowsze ,  political  public¬ 
ations  including  Robotnik  and  Niepodleglosc ,  and  the  intellectual  journals  of 
the  type  of  Krytyka.  The  fourth  and  newest  trend  consisted  of  youth  and 
punk  journals  of  which  there  were  seven  or  eight  in  Warsaw  alone.45  For  the 
first  two  categories,  Warszawski  questioned  the  use  of  the  term  ‘independent’ 
to  describe  them  all,  given  that  the  majority  expounded  the  view  of  a 
particular  political  group.  Exceptions  included  Polityka ,  Arka  and  the 
occasionally  controversial  Przeglq,d  Wiadomosci  Agencyjnych  which  set  out 
precisely  to  be  a  non-party  political  newspaper  and  remained  so  until  it 
ceased  publication  in  Spring  1990.  Warszawski  criticised  the  underground 
press  as  a  whole  for  its  parochialism  and  a  tendency  to  tread  too  carefully  on 
internal  political  issues,  as  a  result  of  affiliations  to  particular  groupings.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  recognised  the  enormous  responsibilities  of  the 
journalists  who  were  often  put  in  the  daunting  position  of  ‘creators  of 
history’. 

As  a  result  of  competition  from  the  independent  press  who  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  broken  their  monopoly  over  information,  the  official  press  was 


43  Dawid  Warszawski,  ‘Drugi  obieg — plusy  i  minusy’,  Kultura,  no.  6  (501),  1989. 

44  Warszawski  (note  43),  p.  84. 

45  Warszawski  (note  43),  p.  86. 
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stimulated  into  publishing  material  on  previously  taboo  subjects.  The  same 
trend  was  visible  in  book  publishing. 

Relaxation  of  official  hostility  towards  independent  publishers  ensured  at 
the  Round  Table  talks  marked  a  fundamental  change  in  their  situation.  In 
May  1989,  Boguta  summed  up  the  achievements  of  the  independent 
publishers: 

I  have  the  feeling  that  this  particular  epoch  is  coming  to  a  close.  Shortly 
after  the  June  1976  strikes  we  set  up  NOWa.  Over  the  next  twelve  years 
we  published  almost  400  books.  The  output  of  the  independent  publish¬ 
ing  industry  over  this  period  is  estimated  to  be  2,500  books.  Our  books 
sell  like  hot  cakes  despite  increased  print  runs  from  3,000  to  5-6,000. 

The  current  political  situation  is  our  victory  too.  The  authorities 
concluded  that  fighting  underground  publishers  by  police  tactics  was 
going  nowhere.  Today  books  previously  published  by  independent 
publishers  are  being  officially  published  in  print  runs  of  many  thousands 
to  be  sold  in  state  bookshops.46 

He  went  on  to  outline  the  major  problems  facing  independent  publishers 
in  the  new  situation:  an  unwillingness  to  come  out  into  the  open  whilst 
censorship  still  existed  and  problems  of  distribution  and  sales.  There  was 
also  the  difficulty  of  procuring  paper  and  the  consequent  need  to  raise  prices. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Consortium  of  Independent  Publishers 
(including  CDN,  Mysl,  NOWa  and  Przedswit),  the  Stowarzyszenie  Wolnego 
Slowa  (Association  of  the  Free  Word)  was  established.  It  aimed  to  set  up  a 
network  of  clubs  throughout  the  country  where  readers  of  uncensored  books 
could  discuss  new  literature,  meet  authors  and  make  proposals  for  new 
publications.  Group  members  would  be  able  to  pool  resources  to  afford  the 
high  prices  resulting  from  increased  paper  and  production  costs,  and  costs 
could  be  kept  down  by  selling  directly  to  the  clubs.  In  mid- 1989  the  response 
was  very  good  especially  in  rural  areas  poorly  served  by  existing  libraries  and 
booksellers.  It  demonstrated  the  partial  survival  of  an  educated  rural 
middle-class  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of  cultural  and  political  developments. 
However,  after  Solidarity’s  victory  in  the  June  elections  and  the  resulting 
reforms,  including  immediate  attention  to  the  question  of  lifting  the  censor¬ 
ship,  the  role  of  the  independent  publisher  began  to  lose  its  previous 
relevance.  By  the  end  of  the  year  many  had  either  folded  or  decided  to 
register  and  to  function  openly  in  competition  with  other  private  and  state 
firms.  Those  who  chose  to  stay  underground  were  open  to  accusations  of 
hiding  profit-motives  behind  an  ostensibly  political  stance  and  a  wish  to 
avoid  taxes.  A  whole  generation  of  publishers,  printers  and  distributors  who 
had  taken  huge  risks  in  order  to  ensure  the  survival  of  freedom  of  information 
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no  longer  had  a  role  to  play.  Some  went  to  work  for  registered  publishers  but 
many  felt  themselves  to  be  the  ‘superfluous’  men  and  women  of  the  new 
decade. 


VI.  Polish  Publishing  in  Crisis:  Which  Way  Forward? 

Despite  heartfelt  pleas  from  many  quarters  that  newly  liberated  Polish 
culture  should  be  nurtured  and,  to  some  extent,  protected  from  economic 
collapse  and  the  chaos  which  faces  other  industries,  Balcerowicz’s  economic 
reform  programme,  which  has  as  one  of  its  central  postulates  the  end  of 
government  subsidies  to  ailing  industries,  has  been  applied  rigidly  to 
publishing  as  to  all  other  sectors.  Even  before  the  introduction  of  these 
draconian  measures  there  had  been  clear  indications  of  a  growing  crisis  for 
Polish  publishing.  There  was  the  question  of  paper.  Poland  is  herself  a  paper 
producer,  yet  due  to  the  desperate  need  to  earn  hard  currency,  even  in  1989, 
despite  an  official  ban  on  paper  exports,  300,000  tons  of  paper  were  exported 
to  Austria.47  In  1988  there  was  only  10  kg  of  printed  paper  per  head  of  the 
Polish  population  in  comparison  with  52  kg  per  head  in  France  and  78  kg  in 
West  Germany.48  In  line  with  galloping  inflation  paper  prices  had  risen  from 
300  zloty  per  kilo  in  June  1989  to  5,000  zloty  per  kilo  in  January  1990.  Polish 
paper  prices  sometimes  exceeded  those  in  the  West.  In  comparison  with 
figures  for  1988,  the  number  of  book  titles  published  in  1989  fell  by  15.5%, 
the  number  of  copies  by  13.1%. 49  There  was  an  even  larger  decline  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  as  pressure  on  family  budgets  rendered  expenditure  on 
cultural  activities  and  books  an  unaffordable  luxury. 

A  centralised  publishing  policy  is  being  replaced  by  a  free-market 
approach  which  has  put  the  large,  long-established  state  publishing  houses, 
with  their  histories  of  over-long  production  schedules  and  lack  of  technolog¬ 
ical  innovation,  under  threat  of  bankruptcy.  Until  recently  there  were  only 
about  fifty  publishers  in  Poland  controlled  by  the  state,  supplemented  by  a 
fluctuating  independent  sector  and  a  growing  number  of  private  publishers. 
The  private  sector  now  numbers  several  hundred  and  includes  those 
previously  underground  who  have  registered  for  tax  purposes,  and  a  vast 
number  of  new  ventures.  Many  of  these  new  companies  can  be  likened  to  the 
‘pirates’  of  the  1940s,  keen  to  make  a  killing  and  often  operating  outside  the 
legal  framework  of  copyright.  The  stoliki  (bookstalls)  which  have  mush¬ 
roomed  in  city  streets  throughout  the  country  to  the  detriment  of  bookshops, 


47  Barbara  Seidler,  ‘Kondycja  ksi^zki’,  Zycie  literackie,  17  grudnia  1989,  p.  1. 

48  Seidler  (note  47). 

49  Piotr  Wojciechowski,  ‘Na  odsiecz  ksi^zce’,  Przeglyd  katolicki,  8  kwietnia  1990,  p.  5. 
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many  of  which  are  facing  bankruptcy,  do  a  brisk  trade  in  soft  pornography, 
books  on  the  supernatural  and  astrology,  trashy  romantic  fiction  and 
thrillers,  as  well  as  dictionaries,  cookery  books,  foreign-language  courses  and 
computer  handbooks,  all  of  which  are  guaranteed  quick  sales.  The  problems 
facing  the  remaining  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  huge:  paper  and 
production  costs  are  constantly  rising  and  following  the  demise  of  RSW  and 
the  closure  of  a  vast  number  of  Ruch  kiosks,  distribution  and  sales  present 
enormous  difficulties.  The  situation  was  brought  into  sharp  relief  in  the 
columns  of  Polity ka  in  early  1990  when  a  list  of  periodicals  already  liquidated 
or  to  be  liquidated,  including  Zycie  literackie  and  Miesi^cznik  literacki  was 
followed  by  a  listing  of  new  privately  published  pornographic  magazines 
including  Sexy  Top  to  be  published  four  times  per  year,  the  monthly  Erotica 
and  the  bi-monthly  Amor. 

At  first  the  pleas  for  some  concessions  from  the  government  to  save  the 
industry  fell  on  deaf  ears,  but  after  a  meeting  between  a  delegation  of  writers 
and  Prime  Minister  Mazowiecki,  followed  by  consultations  with  Balcerowicz 
and  representatives  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  some  progress  was  made. 
It  was  agreed  that  import  duty  be  removed  from  paper  and  printing  supplies, 
and  books  and  other  printed  matter  be  freed  from  turnover  tax.  Limited 
subsidies  for  specialist  works  on  cultural  policy  and  theory,  for  new  young 
writers  of  poetry  and  prose  and  for  maintaining  contacts  with  writers  abroad 
were  agreed  upon.  There  are  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  Credit  Bank  for 
the  Book.  All  of  this  gives  some  hope  for  the  continued  publication  of  classic 
literature,  and  new  belles-lettres.  However,  many  problems  remain  unre¬ 
solved,  including  the  eventual  fate  of  the  large  state  publishers  who  are  being 
forced  to  streamline  their  operations  and  reorganise  their  business  along 
Western  lines  with  marketing,  advertising  and  sales  departments,  and  also  of 
libraries  many  of  which  are  finding  it  difficult  to  heat  and  light  their 
buildings,  let  alone  consider  book  purchasing.  Millions  of  zloty  worth  of 
books  are  lying  unsold  in  bookshops,  storerooms  and  warehouses.  A 
complete  reorganisation  of  wholesale  and  retail  bookselling  is  required. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  how  Polish  publishing  will  develop  over  the  next 
decade.  The  guaranteed  sales  of  books  on  previously  taboo  subjects,  be  they 
the  Katyn  massacre  or  cheap  pornography,  are  unlikely  to  be  sustained  as 
people  become  accustomed  to  these  forbidden  fruits.  Some  believe  that  the 
government  should  work  on  the  development  of  a  cultural  policy  to  see 
Poland  through  this  era  of  momentous  change,  yet  the  spectre  of  old-style 
state  intervention  looms  large  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold  the  fate  of 
Polish  culture  in  their  hands.  One  must  hope  that  a  compromise  can  be  found 
between  excessive  and  stifling  regulation  as  practised  under  communist  rule 
and  a  laissez-faire  policy  in  which  quality  publishing  fails  to  survive,  for,  as 
Wojciechowski  fervently  states: 
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The  fate  of  the  book  will  define  the  future  of  our  democracy,  the  level  of 
our  elite,  the  quality  of  the  language  in  which  our  public  opinions  will  be 

expressed.50 


SOPOT  SCHOOL  OF  POLISH 

private  language  school  located  in 
the  beautiful  suburb  of  Gdansk 

Intensive  and  quality  courses  of  Polish 
as  a  foreign  language 

0  beginners ' 

0  intermediate 

0  advanced 

Optional  afternoon  classes 
0  Polish  for  business 
0  Polish  for  arts  and  culture 
0  Polish  for  politics 


For  more  information  and  and  an  application  form  write  to: 


Sopocka  Szkola  Jezyka  Polskiego 
ul.  Tatrzanska  4/56 
81-814  Sopot,  Poland 


50  Wojciechowski  (note  49). 


Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Polish  Emigre 

Publishing  after  1945 

Hanna  Swiderska 

(i)  Background 

Two  facts  lie  at  the  root  of  Polish  emigre  literature.  The  first  was  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  recognition  from  the  Polish  wartime  government  in  London  by 
its  Western  allies  on  5  July  1945  which  in  effect  surrendered  Poland  to  Soviet 
control.  The  end  of  the  war  found  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Polish  citizens  in 
the  West  and  overseas.  The  army  had  fought  under  British  command  on  the 
African,  Italian  and  western  fronts.  The  civilians  fell  into  three  main  groups, 
the  smallest  of  which  had  escaped  from  Poland  in  1939,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  it  arrived  in  Britain  in  1940  together  with  the  government  and 
its  armed  forces.  The  second,  very  large,  group  were  victims  of  Soviet 
deportations  in  1940-41  who  in  1942  had  found  refuge  in  the  Middle  East, 
East  Africa,  India  and  New  Zealand.  In  1944-45  the  numbers  of  civilians 
were  swollen  by  the  liberated  victims  of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  and 
forced  labour  deportations,  and  by  released  POWs.  Now  the  abandonment  of 
Poland  to  Communism  and  the  surrender  of  her  eastern  territories  to  the 
USSR  made  a  very  high  proportion  of  all  these  people  refuse  to  return  home. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Polish  postwar  political  emigration  and  its 
literature. 

The  second  fact  conducive  to  the  formation  of  this  literature  was  the 
formal  introduction  of  preventative  censorship  in  Poland  on  5  July  1946 
when  the  Chief  Office  for  Control  of  the  Press,  Publications  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  was  set  up.  Its  aim  was  to  suppress  publication  by  whatever  means  of 
subject  matter  ‘harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic’.  This 
excluded  a  vast  range  of  subjects  from  public  attention — first  of  all  Polish- 
Soviet  relations  of  whatever  kind  and  the  history  of  Poland  after  1914 
(frequently  also  earlier),  if  presented  with  some  degree  of  truth,  as  well  as 
everything  on  the  eastern  territories  lost  to  the  USSR,  which  now  ceased  to 
exist  also  retrospectively.  Thus  all  these  subjects  became  the  monopoly  of 
emigre  literature.  Its  entry  into  the  country  was  strictly  forbidden,  its  private 
possession  was  severely  punished  and  even  copies  sent  to  scholarly  libraries 
were  very  often  confiscated.  Irrespective  of  its  content,  most  Polish  material 
with  Western  imprints  was  banned. 

In  1947  Jan  Bielatowicz  (literary  critic,  novelist  and  bibliographer,  settled 
in  London)  thus  formulated  the  tasks  faced  by  Polish  literature  divided  by 
the  Iron  Curtain:  ‘The  purpose  of  emigre  literature  is  to  serve  not  so  much 
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the  emigres  as  the  mother  country,  just  as  the  latter’s  literature  serves  us 
emigres.  For  there  is  only  one  indivisible  Polish  literature.’ 1 

(ii)  Origins 

Emigre  literature  is  the  direct  descendant  of  ‘literature  of  Fighting  Poland’ 
produced  in  1939-45  wherever  free  Poles  were  to  be  found.  It  had  three  main 
centres:  Britain,  where  the  government  and  troops  were  based  after  the  fall  of 
France,  together  with  civilians  associated  with  both;  the  Middle  East,  where 
Polish  armed  forces  and  large  civilian  groups  (the  majority  of  both  being 
ex- Soviet  deportees)  were  based;  and  Italy,  where  those  forces  fought  as  the 
Second  Corps.  In  wartime  Britain  the  main  centres  of  Polish  publishing  were 
in  London,  Glasgow  (Ksigznica  Polska,  1940-48)  and  Edinburgh  (Skladnica 
Ksiegarska,  1942-46). 

The  first  Polish  firm  in  London,  Minerva,  was  organized  before  1939  by  a 
major  Warsaw  publisher  M.  Przeworski  to  publish  in  English  works  by 
Polish  authors  and  on  Polish  subjects,  and  it  functioned  until  1943.  In  1940 
the  firm  of  M.  I.  Kolin  was  established  by  Minerva’s  employees  to  publish 
books  in  Polish  and  in  1944  was  taken  over  by  Orbis.  Besides  these,  various 
institutions  and  organizations  published  their  own  literature,  while  material 
issued  or  sponsored  by  the  Polish  government  in  London  was  produced  by 
Hutchinson,  Allen  &  Unwin,  Nelson  and  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

In  1942  the  Middle  East  began  to  emerge  as  the  second  major  centre  and 
soon  overshadowed  London.  There  literature  in  Polish  was  printed  in  places 
through  which  the  army  and  civilians  were  passing:  Teheran,  Baghdad, 
Beirut,  Cairo,  Tel- Aviv  and  Jerusalem.  The  last  became  the  leading  centre, 
producing  all  kinds  of  publications  besides  school  textbooks  and  school 
editions  of  mainly  Polish  classics  for  the  schools  which  had  sprung  up 
throughout  the  diaspora,  and  whose  mass  printing  for  the  Polish  Ministry  of 
Education  in  London  was  hampered  by  the  strict  paper  rationing  in  wartime 
Britain.  Besides  civilian  ones  there  were  military  publishing  enterprises 
subject  to  the  Department  of  Culture  and  the  Press  of  the  Polish  Army  in  the 
East,  and  in  1944  they  went  to  Italy  with  the  Second  Corps.  Among  their 
publications  was  the  influential  army  newspaper  founded  in  1941  in  the 
USSR,  Orzel  bialy  (‘White  Eagle’,  still  published  in  London),  and  its  very 
important  monograph  series  (over  100  volumes),  Biblioteka  Orla  bialego 
(‘White  Eagle  Library’).  In  1946  together  with  the  Second  Corps  its  press 
and  publishing  organizations  arrived  in  Britain. 


1  Kultura  (Paris),  1947,  no.  2/3,  p.  7. 
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(iii)  London 

The  early  postwar  years  were  very  difficult,  with  the  Polish  forces  in  the 
West  demobilized  and  Polish  public  funds  drying  up  which  caused  a  slump 
also  in  publishing.  Potential  readers  of  emigre  literature,  once  expecting  to 
return  home  and  now  stateless,  were  trying  to  start  a  new  life  in  their 
shattered  world  and  settle  in  Western  Europe  or  overseas.  Amidst  the  chaos 
London  continued  as  the  ‘Polish  capital  abroad’ — now  the  capital  of  the 
political  emigration  in  which,  besides  the  de-recognized  government- 
in-exile,  new  political,  social,  cultural  and  scholarly  societies  and  institutions 
continued  or  were  founded.  In  1945  the  Union  of  Polish  Writers  Abroad  was 
set  up,  with  its  members  scattered  around  the  globe.  London  now  became  the 
largest  centre  of  emigre  publishing.  Orbis  continued  to  work  and  new  firms 
began  to  appear,  many  of  them  short-lived.  The  major  older  ones  are: 

1.  Gryf  Publications,  founded  in  1947  to  continue  some  of  the  Second 
Corps  publishing  activities,  including  Orzel  bialy.  By  1976  it  had 
produced  over  100  book  titles.2 

2.  Veritas  Foundation  Press  (Catholic,  established  in  1948  and  still  active). 
Besides  Catholic  newspapers,  by  1976  it  had  published  over  600  books 
(religious,  belles-lettres,  history,  popular  scientific,  memoirs).3 

3.  Oficyna  Poetow  i  Malarzy  (Poets  and  Painters  Press),  established  in 
1950  to  publish  the  type  of  material  indicated  by  its  name,  also  its  own 
quarterly  Oficyna  Poetow  (1966-80). 

4.  Boleslaw  Swiderski  (1955-late  1960s):  fine  editions  of  emigre  authors, 
literature,  history.  It  also  published  for  the  Union  of  Polish  Writers 
Abroad. 

5.  Polish  Cultural  Foundation,  which  in  1959  grew  out  of  the  newspaper 
Dziennik  polski  (started  in  1940  and  still  published),  became  very  active 
in  1963  and  by  1975  had  published  some  200  titles:  fiction,  memoirs, 
history,  literature,  etc.4 

6.  Odnowa  (established  in  1963):  recent  history,  philosophy,  memoirs,  etc. 

7.  Polonia  Book  Fund  (established  in  1959):  recent  history,  politics, 
current  affairs. 

8.  Kontra  (established  around  1970):  books  in  Polish  and  Russian  dissi¬ 
dent  literature  in  the  original. 

Very  important  documentary  monographs  and  collections  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  Polish  history  from  1939  onwards  were  and  still  are 

2  Pami§tnik  liter acki  ( London),  19765  pp.  183-84. 

3  Pamigtnik  liter acki,  pp.  184—85. 

4  Pamietnik  liter acki,  p.  168. 
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published  by  learned  institutions,  especially  the  Sikorski  Institute  and 
Museum  and  the  Polish  Underground  Movement  (1939-1945)  Study  Trust. 

In  1946  the  Writers’  Union  started  publishing  under  its  own  name.  Its 
most  important  collective  achievement  is  the  basic  reference  work  Literatura 
polska  na  obczyznie  1940-1960  (‘Polish  Literature  Abroad’,  London,  1964- 
65).  In  1976  the  Union  launched  Pami?tnik  literacki  (vol.  14  appeared  in 
1989),  very  valuable  also  as  a  collection  of  information  illustrating  the 
functioning  of  emigre  literature.  It  includes  biographies  and  lists  of  works  by 
its  members,  material  on  Polish  libraries,  museums,  learned  institutions, 
publishers,  etc.,  abroad,  lists  of  emigre  books  translated  into  foreign 
languages  and  of  Polish  books  published  abroad  and  received  by  the  Polish 
Library  in  London. 

In  the  mid-1970s  emigre  literature  began  to  lose  its  vitality  as  the  older 
literary  generation  started  to  die  out  and  demand  for  books  among  the  Poles 
in  the  West  declined.  Average  print-runs  of  2,000  copies  shrunk  to  1,000  and 
some  of  the  publishers  were  forced  to  charge  authors  for  printing  their  works. 

(iv)  Paris 

In  the  early  postwar  years  Paris  became  the  second  main  centre  of  Polish 
publishing  and  the  home  of  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious  emigre  publish¬ 
ing  house,  Instytut  Literacki  (Literary  Institute),  publishers  of  the  highbrow 
monthly  Kultura  (1947-  )  and  Zeszyty  history czne  (1962-  ),  devoted  to  recent 
and  current  history,  and  of  a  series  of  books  Biblioteka  ‘ Kultury ’.  The  role  of 
the  Institute  in  Polish  postwar  history,  through  its  influence  among  intel¬ 
lectuals  both  in  Poland  and  abroad,  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  special  virulence  with  which  its  publications  were  hunted 
down  in  Poland  and  its  editor  and  contributors  reviled. 

The  Institute,  founded  in  1946  in  Rome,  originated  from  the  Second 
Corps,  and  in  1947  it  moved  to  Paris.  In  the  first  issue  of  Kultura  (1947)  the 
editors  described  their  interests  as  going  far  beyond  the  narrow  emigre  world: 

Many  years  will  pass  before  the  peoples  of  both  hemispheres  finally 
understand  that  Soviet  ‘novelty’  is  seeking  to  anaesthetize  European 
culture  just  as  the  earlier  German  catastrophism  aimed  to  disintegrate  it. 

New  times  are  coming,  weak-willed  and  poisoned  by  the  thought  of 
death.  Why  fight,  what  is  there  to  defend  while  ex  oriente  lux  has  been 
generally  accepted? 

In  this  environment  the  role,  aim  and  duties  of  Kultura  are  obvious  .... 
Kultura  wants  to  impress  on  its  Polish  readers  who  have  chosen  political 
emigration  . . .  that  the  cultural  area  in  which  they  now  live  is  not  a  dead 
world. 

Kultura  wants  to  reach  Polish  readers  at  home  and  strengthen  their 
belief  that  the  ideals  which  they  value  have  not  yet  been  destroyed  by 
naked  force. 
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Kultura  wants  to  discover  in  the  world  of  Western  civilization  the  will 
to  live  without  which  Europeans  will  die  out .... 

By  1990  the  Institute  had  published  some  455  volumes  of  Biblioteka 
(Kultury\  among  them  works  of  most  top  emigre  authors,  including  Czeslaw 
Milosz  (winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1980). 

The  oldest  Polish  bookshop  and  occasional  publisher  abroad  is  the 
Ksiegarnia  Polska  in  Paris  (established  in  1833).  After  1945  it  published  over 
fifty  book  titles  before  abandoning  this  side  of  its  activity.  Another  Paris 
bookshop-cum-publisher  is  Libella,  founded  in  1946.  It  started  to  publish  in 
1956  and  currently  produces  a  series  of  monographs  whose  interest  is 
summed  up  by  its  title  Historia  i  terazniejszosc  (‘History  and  the  Present 
Time’,  1979-  ).  In  the  later  1960s  Editions  du  Dialogue  (still  active)  was 
founded  to  publish  highbrow  Catholic  literature  in  Polish  and  French.  The 
Pallotine  Fathers  bring  out  the  same  type  of  material. 

(v)  Other  Countries 

In  the  earliest  postwar  years  Polish  material  was  also  published  in  other 
Western  European  countries.  In  Brussels  there  were  three  short-lived  firms: 
Klon,  La  Colonne  and  Polski  Instytut  Wydawniczy.  In  Rome,  besides  the 
Second  Corps  publishing  enterprises,  in  1946-47  K.  Breiter  brought  out 
some  dozens  of  titles,  mainly  fiction,  and  there  were  two  smaller  firms: 
Lektura  and  La  Rondine.  The  Polish  Historical  Institute  in  Rome  (Lancko- 
ronski  Foundation),  specializing  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Polish  history, 
published  the  irregular  journal  Antemurale  (now  ceased  publication).  Its 
most  impressive  publication  is  the  series  Elementa  ad  Fontium  Editiones 
(i960-  ):  collections  of  documents  from  Western  archives  relating  to  the 
history  of  Poland,  soon  to  be  completed.  A  new,  very  important  series  of 
documents,  Acta  Nuntiaturae  Poloniae,  has  just  started  (vol.  1  in  1990). 

Publishing  on  a  considerable  scale,  still  largely  unexplored,  started  in 
West  Germany  in  1945  but  was  very  short-lived.  Bookshops  and  publishing 
firms  sprang  up  in  many  towns  and  produced  miscellaneous  material,  a  large 
proportion  of  it  being  school  textbooks  and  editions  of  the  classics  for 
schools.  Hannover  was  the  main  centre  where  the  Polish  Refugee  Union 
(Zwi^zek  Wychodzstwa  Przymusowego)  published  in  1945-47  some  200 
book  titles.  Among  other  publishers  there  were  the  Slowo  Polskie  (Dachau, 
etc.),  Ksi^tznica  Domu  Polskiego  (Bremen)  and  Dom  Ksigzki  Polskiej  (Stutt¬ 
gart),  while  numerous  organizations  produced  their  own  material.  This 
activity  rapidly  declined  before  1950,  with  the  majority  of  its  customers 
returning  to  Poland  or  migrating  westwards. 

In  the  USA  Polish  material  started  being  printed  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  During  the  last  war  Roj  of  Warsaw  settled  in  New  York  (Roy 
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Publishers)  and  produced  numerous  books  by  emigre  writers.  After  1958  it 
abandoned  printing  in  Polish.  In  1970  Polonia  of  Chicago  began  publishing 
books  in  Polish,  but  in  general  the  extent  of  Polish  book  production  in  the 
USA,  which  has  the  largest  Polish  community  outside  Poland,  is  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Demand  for  literature  in  Polish  is  so  small  that  in  1985  there  were  only 
four  struggling  Polish  bookshops  in  the  whole  country! 5  Emigre  authors  who 
settled  in  the  USA  from  the  early  postwar  period  onwards  were  forced  to 
publish  in  Paris  or  London. 

Canada  with  its  large  numbers  of  Polish  immigrants  also  showed  little 
activity.  Over  the  years  some  books  in  Polish  were  produced  by  publishers  of 
local  Polish  newspapers  ( Zwiyzkowiec ,  Glos  polski ).  In  1978  the  Polish 
Publishing  Fund  (Polski  Fundusz  Wydawniczy)  was  set  up  in  Toronto  by  a 
group  of  Polish  authors  who  felt  ‘alarmed  that  the  emigre  publishing  firms, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  becoming  in  fact  printing  establishments  paid  for 
publishing  books.  The  threat  is  that  publication  of  many  titles  will  be 
determined  by  their  authors’  money  and  not  their  objective  value.’6  The 
threat  has  become  reality  but  by  now  new  developments  are  already  under 
way. 


(vi)  The  Periodical  Press 

The  emigre  periodical  press  is  a  vast  and  still  little-explored  subject.  Its 
extent  can  be  glimpsed  from  the  fact  that  its  bibliographer  Jan  Kowalik  lists 
4,617  titles  published  in  60  countries  in  1939-84,7  though  a  proportion  are, 
strictly  speaking,  not  emigre.  Any  attempt  to  survey  it,  even  the  most 
superficial,  would  make  this  essay  unacceptably  long.  A  great  role  in  emigre 
literature  was  and  still  is  played  by  periodicals  of  literary,  political,  social  and 
general  cultural  interest,  and  minor  works  by  many  important  authors 
scattered  in  them  are  still  awaiting  publication  in  separate  collections. 

Besides  Kultura ,  the  other  top  periodical  with  subscribers  and  con¬ 
tributors  scattered  around  the  globe  was  the  London  weekly  Wiadomosci , 
founded  in  1924  in  Warsaw  as  Wiadomosci  liter ackie.  In  1940,  after  a  brief 
Paris  interlude,  it  settled  in  London  (where  for  many  years  it  was  edited  in  all 
but  name  from  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  where  its  original 
editor  was  practially  a  permanent  resident).  Implacably  anti-Soviet,  in  1944 
it  was  suppressed  by  the  British  under  the  pretext  of  ‘paper  control’,  but 
resumed  publication  in  1946  until  its  precarious  financial  situation  made  it 
close  down  in  1981. 

5  Oswiata,  Ksiqtzka  i  Prasa  na  Obczyznie,  Prace  Kongresu  Kultury  Polskiej,  Tom  IX 
(London,  1989),  p.  90. 

6  Oswiata  (note  5),  p.  129. 

7  World  Index  of  Polish  Periodicals  Published  Outside  of  Poland  Since  September  1939 ,  vol.  5, 
pt.  I,  p.  v. 
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Vital  information  of  all  kinds  is  buried  in  the  emigre  press  but  is  very 
difficult  to  use  not  only  because  sets  of  various  titles,  often  incomplete,  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  but  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  titles  published  by 
the  Literary  Institute  covered  by  separate  bibliographies,  and  the  annual 
indexes  in  Wiadomosci ,  all  these  periodicals  have  no  general  lists  of  contents. 

(vii)  Private  Presses 

The  definition  of  what  constitutes  emigre  literature  and  publishing  is  not 
as  unequivocal  as  one  would  wish  it  to  be.  It  clearly  includes  material  which, 
until  recently,  could  not  be  published  openly  in  Poland  because  of  its  subject, 
authorship  or  origin,  and  where  its  authors  and  publishers  were  consigned  to 
oblivion.  With  its  political  connotation,  ‘emigre’  cannot  be  applied  to 
material  published  outside  Poland  before  or  even  in  some  cases  after  1939, 
e.g.  by  Polish  immigrants  in  France  and  the  USA.  Also  material  produced  by 
and  for  Polish-speaking  Jews  in  Israel  does  not  belong  in  this  category.  The 
private  presses  are  a  borderline  case. 

Samuel  Tyszkiewicz  started  his  private  press  in  Florence  in  1928,  and 
before  his  death  in  1954  issued  very  fine  printed  books  in  Polish,  English  and 
Italian.  In  1940-49  he  worked  in  Nice  where  he  printed  very  fine  volumes  of 
poetry  by  emigre  authors.  The  Warsaw  Press  Abroad  (Oficyna  Warszawska 
na  Obczyznie),  successor  to  Oficyna  Warszawska  of  Warsaw,  was  revived  in 
1945  in  Munich  by  one  of  its  original  founders,  Anatol  Girs,  and  printed 
several  bibliophile  books  before  moving  to  Detroit  where  Girs  continued  to 
work  for  some  time,  producing  material  mainly  in  English.  In  the  1950s  and 
early  60s  the  private  press  of  M.  and  F.  Prochaska  worked  in  Paris  and  later 
in  Aix-en-Provence.  Besides  French  books,  it  produced  several  volumes  in 
Polish. 

In  postwar  Britain  there  were  two  private  Polish  presses.  The  Poets’  and 
Painters’  Press  in  London  (see  above)  of  C.  and  K.  Bednarczyk  originally 
specialized  in  hand  printing.  The  press  of  Stanislaw  Gliwa  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  finest  contemporary  press  in  England.8  Gliwa,  once  the  chief 
graphic  designer  in  the  publishing  enterprises  of  the  Second  Corps,  produced 
in  1953  the  first  book  under  his  own  imprint,  and  in  1962  he  opened  his  own 
press  at  Southend-on-Sea.  Between  1953  and  1980  he  published  some  forty 
volumes,  twenty-one  of  these  in  Polish.  He  died  in  1986. 


8  See  A.  and  P.  Ward,  The  Small  Publisher  (Cambridge,  1979). 
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(viii) 


The  sad  downfall  of  those  people  who  sell  their  talents  in  service 

against  their  own  nation 

(Filler,  p.  7) 

The  Communist  authorities  did  their  best  to  keep  emigre  literature  from 
the  reader  at  home,  which  had  the  side-effect  they  least  desired,  since  it  made 
the  forbidden  fruit  an  object  of  intense  curiosity  and  promoted  a  myth  of  its 
uniform  excellence.  In  1970  a  pamphlet  by  W.  Filler,  Literatura  Malej 
Emigracji  (‘Literature  of  the  Little  Emigration’ — to  contrast  it  with  that  of 
the  Great  Emigration  after  1831)  was  published  in  Warsaw  in  a  cheap 
propaganda  series  Ideology — Politics — Defence  which  normally  gathered  dust 
in  bookshops,  hoping  in  vain  for  a  reader.  Just  then  I  went  to  Poland  and, 
hoping  for  some  unintentional  humour,  tried  to  buy  a  copy,  but  it  was  sold 
out  everywhere.  Finally  in  some  distant  suburb  a  girl  behind  the  counter 
said,  ‘You  are  lucky,  this  is  our  last  copy.’  ‘Is  it  so  popular,  then?’,  I  asked. 
‘But  of  course.  People  want  to  find  out  at  least  the  names  of  authors  and  titles 
they  cannot  read.’ 

This  pamphlet  was  a  typical  attempt  to  fill  the  reader  with  disgust  towards 
a  product  he  could  not  sample  for  himself.  Over  the  years  individual  authors, 
books  and  publishers  as  well  as  emigre  literature  as  such  were  subject  to 
official  abuse  while,  on  a  higher  level,  they  were  ignored  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Przewodnik  bibliograficzny  (national  bibliography)  ignored  emigre 
material,  and  only  in  i960  the  National  Library  in  Warsaw  started  the  annual 
Polonica  zagraniczne  (books  in  Polish  or  relating  to  Poland  published 
abroad);  in  1969  it  was  reclassified  as  ‘for  internal  use  only’  and  became 
unavailable  even  to  top  Western  libraries  (presumably  already  corrupted). 
Since  1989  it  has  again  become  available.  In  encyclopedias  and  scholarly 
reference  literature,  including  Slownik  wspolczesnych  pisarzy  polskich  (‘Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Contemporary  Polish  Writers’,  2  series,  1963-80),  published  by 
the  Literary  Research  Institute  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  some 
important  emigre  authors  did  not  appear  at  all  while  some  others  were 
described  as  ‘hostile  to  the  Polish  People’s  Republic’.  Only  occasionally 
would  a  major  emigre  author  be  reprieved  and  a  selection  of  his  works 
concocted  ad  usum  delphini ,  but  published  only  after  his  death. 

In  spite  of  all  such  attempts,  the  first  dents  in  the  literary  Iron  Curtain 
started  appearing  in  the  late  1950s  when  some  authors  in  Poland,  harassed  by 
the  censor,  dared  take  steps  to  have  their  works  published,  as  originally 
written,  by  emigre  publishers,  first  of  all  by  the  Literary  Institute.  At  first 
they  appeared  anonymously  or  under  pseudonyms,  but  later  under  real 
names,  and  the  authors  suffered  consequences:  all  kinds  of  chicanery,  being 
banned  from  publishing  in  Poland,  and  dismissal  if  in  regular  employment. 
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Some  bodily  joined  their  colleagues  in  the  West,  starting  with  the  exodus  of 
intellectuals  in  1968. 

Finally,  the  birth  of  clandestine  publishing  in  the  late  1970s  opened  a 
period  when  emigre  books  reprinted  by  the  underground  presses  became 
available  to  the  Polish  general  reader.  The  rise  of  Solidarity  in  1980  and  its 
attempt  in  the  Gdansk  Agreement  to  curb  censorship  (in  fact  relaxed  in 
1980-81)  also  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  status  of  emigre  literature,  and 
‘Polish  literature  is  one’  became  a  popular  slogan.  This  relaxation  was  made 
even  more  obvious  when  just  then  the  emigre  writer  Czeslaw  Milosz  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  and  the  unimaginable  happened  when  the  Thought  Police  had 
no  choice  but  to  reprieve  (albeit  selectively)  an  author  both  hostile  to  the 
People’s  Republic  and  very  much  alive. 

Scholarly  interest  in  the  ‘least-known’  or  ‘uncomfortably  present’  litera¬ 
ture  could  not  be  suppressed  for  ever.  In  1976  for  the  first  time  in  postwar 
Poland  a  lecture  on  it  was  given  at  the  Jagellonian  University  in  Cracow  and 
literary  periodicals  began  to  show  tentative  interest  in  the  subject.  In 
1980-81  it  came  at  last  to  be  presented,  selectively  but  on  the  whole  without 
ritual  abuse,  to  the  general  public,  first  of  all  in  the  article  ‘The  Least-Known 
Literature’,  by  M.  Sprusinski  in  the  weekly  Polity ka  (no.  13,  1981),  which 
recommended  publication  in  Poland  of  the  less  politically  minded  emigre 
authors  or  works. 

The  suppression  of  Solidarity  in  December  1981  could  not  stop  the 
growing  penetration  of  emigre  literature  into  Poland.  The  underground 
presses  worked  briskly,  smuggling  from  the  West  increased,  while  above 
ground  further  attempts  were  made  to  explore  the  areas  of  the  terra  incognita 
less  offensive  to  the  censor.  This  approach,  though  offering  much  genuine 
information,  had  its  obvious  limitations  since  it  presented  an  incomplete  and 
unbalanced  picture.  Two  works  published  in  Warsaw  in  1983  illustrate  this 
attitude.  Historia  literatury  polskiej  w  zarysie  (‘Outline  History  of  Polish 
Literature’),  compiled  by  the  Institute  of  Polish  Philology  of  the  Jagellonian 
University,  includes  a  chapter  on  the  post- 1939  period  by  M.  St^pien,  who 
for  the  first  time  takes  the  daring  step  of  presenting  literature  of  the  period  as 
a  single  whole  wherever  produced,  but  which  ignores  many  prominent 
emigre  authors.  The  other  one,  by  Z.  Lichniak,  meaningfully  entitled  ‘Before 
a  Panorama  is  Created’  ( Zanim  powstanie  panorama ),  aims  to  ‘build  bridges’ 
between  the  two  literatures  and  ‘remove  white  spots  where  it  is  both  possible 
and  right’.9 


(ix)  Transformation 

In  the  1 970s  the  character  of  emigre  literature  began  to  change.  The 


9  Z.  Lichniak,  Zanim  powstanie  panorama  (Warsaw,  1983),  pp.  7,  81. 
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original  generation  of  authors  started  to  die  out  and  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  for  publication  of  their  writings,  often  of  doubtful  value,  became  more 
noticeable.  At  the  same  time  the  successive  ‘Polish  crises’  produced  more 
political  immigrants  to  the  West.  They  gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  emigre 
literature  not  only  by  joining  its  existing  establishments  but  also  by  starting 
their  own  periodicals  and  publishing  firms,  both  in  the  established  centres  of 
emigre  book  production  and  also  in  Sweden,  West  Berlin,  the  USA  and 
Australia.  Thus  in  1973  the  quarterly  Aneks  started  publication  in  Uppsala 
and  moved  to  London  where  it  later  reprinted  the  clandestine  quarterly 
Krytyka ;  it  also  became  a  major  book  publisher.  Aneks  ceased  publication  in 
1990,  when  its  editor  decided  that,  in  view  of  recent  developments  in  Poland, 
it  had  lost  its  original  purpose.  Editions  Spotkania  was  founded  in  Paris  in 
1978  and  by  1990  had  produced  some  seventy  books,  the  quarterly  Spotkania 
and  the  irregular  Libertas.  Puls  in  London  originally  published  the  irregular 
literary  journal  Puls  and  since  1981  has  also  published  books.  Many  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  ‘new  emigration’  were  short-lived  while  others  withstood 
the  test  of  time.  Such  are,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Kontakt  (1982-  ) 
and  Zeszyty  liter ackie  (1983-  )  in  Paris.  Several  started  clandestinely  in 
Poland  before  migrating  to  or  being  reprinted  in  the  West;  such  are  Puls 
(1978),  Spotkania  (1977),  Krytyka  (1978)  and  Zapis  (1977),  the  last  reissued 
in  London  by  Index  on  Censorship.  But  the  doyenne  of  the  Polish  press 
published  in  the  West  is  still  the  Paris  Kultura. 

(x)  Now — And  in  the  Future? 

With  the  developments  in  Poland  in  1989-90  and  the  formal  demise  of 
censorship  on  1  April  1990,  the  two  branches  of  literature  have  finally  come 
together  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  The  subjects  in  which  emigre 
literature  specialized  for  decades  are  at  last  discussed  in  the  Polish  media  and, 
if  Poland’s  ‘return  to  Europe’  and  full  independence  proceed  unhindered, 
emigre  literature  will  finally  lose  its  political  raison  d'etre. 

At  present  the  emigre  publishers  produce  material  first  of  all  for 
distribution  in  Poland.  Besides  recent  history  and  current  problems,  works 
by  the  emigre  ‘greats’  are  reissued.  A  proportion  of  current  publications,  as 
already  said,  is  made  up  of  material  printed  at  the  authors’  expense.  Various 
organizations  produce  their  own  material,  such  as  histories  of  the  units  of  the 
Polish  Forces  in  the  West  (financed  by  their  ex-combatants)  or  of  the  schools 
which  worked  all  over  the  Polish  diaspora  during  the  War  and  beyond  (by 
their  ex-pupils).  Religious  and  related  literature  is  published  by  firms  with 
Church  connections.  Some  emigre  publishers  and  booksellers  plan  to  extend 
their  activities  to  Poland  and  set  up  their  branches  there,  and  Editions 
Spotkania  have  already  set  up  a  branch  in  Warsaw  (May  1990). 

The  publication  of  the  emigre  ‘classics’  in  their  full  original  form  (the 
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economic  crisis  permitting)  by  established  state  publishers  in  Poland  has 
started.  They  also  receive  less  welcome  attention,  with  total  disregard  for 
copyright,  from  some  new  private  firms  out  to  make  a  quick  profit.  Their 
success  is  guaranteed  by  the  myth  of  emigre  literature  created  through  its 
suppression  in  Poland.  Some  of  these  firms  have  even  tried  to  enlist  the 
British  Library’s  help  in  identifying  likely  material,  as  shown  by  a  recent 
request  from  a  firm  asking  us  to  supply  a  list  of  emigre  titles  ‘still  little  known 
in  Poland’  which  would  ‘assure  for  us  a  good  start  and  success  on  the  book 
market’. 

The  role  of  emigre  literature  can  at  last  be  openly  discussed  in  Poland:  ‘we 
are  now  witnessing  the  extinction  of  the  generation  of  authors  representing 
the  great  postwar  emigration.  For  it  was  indeed  a  Great  Emigration,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  the  inheritance  it  is  leaving  behind.  Its  achievement  is  that, 
by  keeping  alive  for  years  the  cause  of  our  independence,  it  has  preserved  in 
the  nation  the  awareness  of  its  history  and  culture  . . . .’ 10 
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E.  L.  Kasprowicz  and  the  Publication  of 
Banned  Russian  Books  in  Germany  * 


David  Griffiths  and  Nadia  Zilper 

The  Russian-language  books  produced  by  Erazm  Kasprowicz  (1835-1922) 
are  far  from  impressive  in  appearance.  The  little  volumes  are  slender  for  the 
most  part,  measure  no  more  than  i6|  by  11  centimeters  in  size,  and  are 
frequently  bound  in  anonymous  black  covers.  Hence  they  may  easily  be 
overlooked  by  the  curious  scholar  casually  scanning  the  library  shelf.  Yet  the 
humble  appearance  of  these  books  belies  their  significance:  for  a  common 
denominator  was  that  they  could  not  be  legally  published  or  read  in  Russia  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  first  half  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century.1  Because  of  the  prohibition,  they  were  published  in  Leipzig, 
Germany.  Their  publisher,  an  emigre  Pole,  produced  perhaps  as  large  a 
number  of  banned  books  as  any  publisher  catering  for  the  imperial  Russian 
book  market.2  Although  he  also  published  in  English,  German  and  of  course 
Polish,  this  study  focuses  on  Kasprowicz’s  Russian-language  books. 

To  judge  by  their  ubiquitousness  in  Soviet  repositories  as  well  as  the 
frequency  with  which  imperial  Russian  scholars  cited  them,  Kasprowicz’s 
books  were  read  by  the  emigre  community  and  by  Russian  travellers,  and 
smuggled  back  into  Russia  despite  the  prohibition.3  Yet  notwithstanding  his 


*  An  abbreviated  version  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  IVth  World  Congress  for  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  at  Harrogate  in  England  in  July  1990.  The  authors  would  like  to  thank 
Professor  Gary  Marker  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  for  his  thoughtful 
comments  and  suggestions. 

1  It  is  possible,  though  unlikely,  that  Kasprowicz  may  also  have  published  Russian-language 
books  that  were  not  banned  by  the  tsarist  authorities.  But  if  so,  we  have  not  managed  to  track 
them  down,  for  in  addition  to  his  own  book  lists  the  censorship  records  provide  the  chief  source 
for  the  study  of  his  book  publishing.  The  latter  of  course  identify  only  those  books  that  were 
censored. 

2  A.  I.  Herzen  and  Kasprowicz  produced  roughly  the  same  number  of  titles — 70.  M.  K. 
Elpidin,  working  in  Geneva,  may  well  have  published  more  titles  than  Kasprowicz;  many  of 
them  however  were  slim  pamphlets  produced  for  the  Populist  cause  he  espoused.  Unfortunately, 
data  on  the  size  of  the  press  runs  are  totally  lacking.  And  to  infer  press  runs,  not  to  speak  of 
readership,  from  the  number  of  editions  published  is  an  extremely  risky  business.  For  a 
convenient  list  of  Kasprowicz’s  nineteenth-century  (only)  publications  in  the  Russian  language 
that  were  prohibited  entry  into  Russia  by  the  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Russian- 
language  publishing  houses  in  Europe  that  met  the  same  fate,  see  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi 
nelegal'noi  i  zapreshchennoi  pechati  XIX  veka:  knigi  i  periodicheskie  izdaniia,  2nd  edition,  3  vols 
(Moscow,  Gosudarstvennaia  biblioteka  SSSR  im.  V.  I.  Lenina,  1981-2)  (index  to  Kasprowicz’s 
works  in  vol.  Ill,  p.  153). 

3  Some  are  still  cited  by  Soviet  scholars  today:  see  for  example  I.  V.  Karatsuba,  ‘Nekotorye 
istochnikovedcheskie  aspekty  izucheniia  zapisok  angliiskikh  puteshestvennikov  po  Rossii’, 
Istoriia  SSSR,  1985,  no.  4,  p.  168,  who  cites  Princess  Dashkova’s  memoirs. 
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activities,  Kasprowicz  has  garnered  little  or  no  attention  from  Soviet 
scholars,  perhaps  because,  unlike  Alexander  Herzen  for  example,  or  M.  K. 
Elpidin,  he  was  never  associated  with  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement. 
Nor  did  he  concern  himself  solely  with  Russian  books.  He  was  not  even 
Russian,  for  that  matter.  Moreover,  he  spent  almost  his  entire  adult  life  in 
Saxony/ Germany.  Our  brief  paper  examines  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Kasprowicz’s  Russian-language  book  publishing  activities,  including  the 
sources  of  the  materials  he  published  and  his  curious  relationships  with 
Herzen  and  with  the  imperial  Russian  government. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Born  in  Zagorz,  in  Russian-controlled  Galicia,  in  1835,  Erazm  Lucyan 
Kasprowicz  was  orphaned  as  a  ten-year-old  child.  Brought  up  by  his 
mother’s  relatives  in  Cracow,  he  graduated  from  the  Technical  Institute 
there,  and  promptly  began  his  long-term  association  with  bookstores.4  In 
1854  he  moved  to  Leipzig,  both  Europe’s  book  publishing  capital  and  ‘one  of 
the  centers  of  the  Polish  revolutionary  movement’,5  to  quote  from  a  recent 
history  of  publishing  in  that  town.  There  he  took  employment  in  a  book  firm 
belonging  to  another  Polish  emigre,  Jan  Nepomucen  Bobrowicz.6  A  book 
dealer  as  well  as  a  publisher,  Bobrowicz  ran  afoul  of  the  Saxon  authorities, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  respond  to  complaints  from  their  Russian 
counterparts  concerning  his  distribution  of  materials  published  by  Alexander 
Herzen  in  London.7  When  the  store  eventually  closed  in  1859,  Kasprowicz 

4  Polski  Slownik  Biograficzny  (Cracow  and  Wroclaw,  Sklad  Glowny  v  Ksi?garni  Gebethner  i 
Wolff,  1935-  ),  vol.  XII,  p.  184;  Slownik  Pracownikow  Ksiqtzki  Polskiej  (Warsaw,  PAN,  1972), 
pp.  400-1.  There  are  Kasprowicz  papers  still  in  private  hands  in  Poland  today  ( Slownik ,  p.  185). 
There  seem  however  to  be  no  company  papers  extant.  Nor  have  any  records  of  his  forty-six-year 
employment  with  the  Brockhaus  firm  survived.  Gert  Klitzke  (‘Zur  gesellschaftlichen  Stellung 
des  Verlegers  Heinrich  Brockhaus,  insbesondere  im  Vormarz  und  in  der  Revolution  von 
1848/49’,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Buchwesens  (Leipzig,  Bibliographisches  Institut,  1965-  ), 
vol.  VI,  p.  9)  reports  eyewitness  accounts  to  the  effect  that  a  mass  of  Brockhaus  archival  material 
was  hastily  loaded  onto  an  American  army  truck  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  shipped  from 
the  Soviet  occupation  zone  to  the  American  one.  But  according  to  a  letter  of  6  July  1990  from 
the  firm’s  information  director  in  Mannheim,  Herr  Volker  Kaeppel,  its  records  were  totally 
destroyed  in  a  bombing  raid  during  the  War.  The  absence  of  papers  forces  the  present  authors 
to  resort  more  frequently  than  they  might  wish  to  such  qualifiers  as  ‘probably’,  ‘apparently’, 
‘perhaps’,  etc. 

5  $ooJahre  Buchstadt  Leipzig  (Leipzig,  VEB  Fachbuchverlag,  1981),  p.  62. 

6  On  Bobrowicz,  see  Polski  Slownik  Biograficzny  (note  4),  vol.  II,  pp.  157-8. 

7  Russko-pol'skie  revoliutsionnye  sviazi  /  Wspolpraca  rewolucyjna  polsko-rosyjska,  ch.  1 
(Moscow,  AN  SSSR,  1963),  p.  30  (M.  D.  Gorchakov,  Viceroy  of  Tsarist  Poland  to  V.  A. 
Dolgorukov,  Head  of  the  Third  Section,  15  (27)  January  1857,  notifying  him  that,  according  to 
secret  information  he  had  received,  ‘revolutionary  literature’  in  German,  Polish  and  Russian 
stemming  from  London — presumably  from  Herzen — was  being  shipped  to  Bobrowicz  hidden  in 
the  bottoms  of  cartons  containing  Nurenberg  toys;  from  there  it  was  smuggled  into  Russia).  M. 
K.  Lemke,  editor  of  the  first  Soviet  edition  of  Herzen’s  works,  has  mined  the  archives  of  the 
Third  Section  to  uncover  numerous  intelligence  reports  on  Slavic-language  book  publishing  and 
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found  employment  with  the  respected  book  publisher  F.  A.  Brockhaus  and 
Company,  which  was  fast  becoming  the  largest  concern  in  Leipzig.8  He  left 
for  Galicia  for  two  years  during  the  Polish  uprising,  to  return  again, 
eventually  to  become  Director  of  the  firm’s  Slavic  Department  (Slawische 
Abtheilung).  He  was  to  remain  with  Brockhaus  for  another  forty-four  years. 

Brockhaus’s  involvement  in  Slavic  matters,  however,  antedated  by  several 
decades  Kasprowicz’s  arrival  on  the  scene.  The  founder’s  two  sons,  who 
had  taken  over  the  management  of  the  firm  in  1823  from  their  father 
Friedrich  Arnold,  had  a  long-standing  interest  in  Slavic  affairs.  The  eldest, 
Friedrich  (b.  1800),  was  a  moving  force  behind  the  formation  of  the 
Polenverein  (Union  for  Aid  to  Needy  Poles)  in  Leipzig  in  the  early  1830s. 
His  brother  Heinrich  Eduard  (b.  1804)  was  an  engaged  political  liberal,  one 
who  actively  supported  the  Polish  uprising  of  1831. 9  Not  only  did  the  two 
shelter  Polish  emigres,  they  published  Adam  Mickiewicz  and  others  in 
German  translation.  But  their  Slavic  involvement  was  hardly  confined  to 
things  Polish:  among  the  authors  gracing  the  Brockhaus  publishing  list  was 
Alexander  Herzen,  whose  translation  of  Kto  vinovat?  (Who  is  to  Blame?)  the 
firm  brought  out  in  1851. 10  It  was  to  maintain  its  interest  in  Herzen  well  into 


selling  abroad:  see  A.  I.  Gertsen,  Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii  i pisem,  22  vols  (Petrograd,  Leningrad 
and  Moscow,  Literaturno-Izdatel'skii  Otdel  Narodnago  Komissariata  po  Prosveshcheniiu, 
1919-25),  vol.  VIII,  p.  534  (May  1857)  and  p.  538  (21  December  1857):  the  Russian  government 
learns  that  Bobrowicz,  among  others,  is  dealing  in  illegal  Russian-language  books  (also  published 
in  Russko-pol'skie  revoliutsionnye  sviazi ,  p.  31);  Gertsen,  vol.  IX,  p.  134:  Saxon  Minister  of  the 
Interior  von  Beust  forbids  Bobrowicz  from  opening  up  another  bookstore  in  Dresden;  Gertsen, 
vol.  XXII,  p.  291  (31  March  1858):  the  Saxon  government  seems  to  have  closed  down  his 
book-selling  operation. 

8  See  500  Jahre  Buchstadt  Leipzig  (note  5),  p.  48.  On  the  history  of  the  Brockhaus  firm,  see 
Heinrich  Eduard  Brockhaus,  Die  Firma  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  von  der  Begriindung  bis  zum 
hundertjahrigen  Jubilaum,  1805-1905  (Leipzig,  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1955),  and  the  entry  ‘Brock¬ 
haus’  in  the  seventeenth  edition  of  Brockhaus  Enzyklopadie,  20  vols  plus  5  Erganzungen 
(Wiesbaden,  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1966-81),  vol.  Ill,  p.  303. 

9  See  Klitzke,  ‘Zur  gesellschaftlichen  Stellung  des  Verlegers  Heinrich  Brockhaus’,  Beitrage 
zur  Geschichte  des  Buchzuesens,  vol.  VI,  pp.  16-17,  and  500  Jahre  Buchstadt  Leipzig  (note  5),  p. 
62. 

10  See  Herzen’s  letter  to  Emma  Herwegh,  24  October  1849,  in  Liter aturnoe  nasledstvo ,  LXIV 
(i958)j  p.  48  (the  German  translation  is  not  listed  in  N.  F.  Bel'chikov,  Zarubezhnye  izdaniia  A. 
I.  Gertsena.  Bibliograficheskoe  opisanie,  1850-1869  (Moscow,  Nauka,  1973).  See  also  Herzen’s 
letter  to  Georg  Herwegh  of  30  April  1850,  in  which  he  mentions  a  review  of  his  From  the  Other 
Shore  in  Brockhaus’s  Blatter  fur  literarische  Unterhaltung  that  was  cleverly  written  to  confuse  the 
conservative  censor,  in  Literaturnoe  nasledstvo ,  pp.  175-6. 
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the  future.11  By  the  mid-to-late  1850s  it  was  also  selling  the  Russian- 
language  works  of  Herzen  and  other  emigres  that  were  banned  by  the  tsarist 
authorities.12 

Since  Brockhaus  was  not  yet  publishing  in  Cyrillic,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  where  the  Foreign  Section  acquired  the  Russian-language 
materials  that  were  to  prove  so  disturbing  to  tsarist  authorities.  In  late  1855 
the  firm  created  an  ‘F.  A.  Brockhaus  New  and  Used  Books  Department’ 
(Sortiment  und  Antiquarium)  to  distribute  and  sell  on  commission  books 
from  publishers  all  over  Europe.  The  Russian-language  works,  however, 
stemmed  from  one  specific  source:  Herzen’s  publisher  Triibner  and  Com¬ 
pany  in  London,  whose  interests  happened  to  coincide  neatly  with  Brock - 
haus’s.  Because  of  the  constricted  nature  of  the  market  for  Russian-language 
books  in  England,  the  German-born  Nikolaus  Triibner  had  derived  little 
profit  from  his  connection  with  the  Free  Russian  Press  (Vol'naia  russkaia 
tipografiia).  In  order  to  turn  a  decent  profit,  he  needed  to  break  into  the 
continental  market.  One  step  in  this  direction  was  his  merger  in  1856  with  D. 
Nutt  and  Company,  a  used  book  dealer  and  member  of  the  Borsenverein  der 
Deutschen  Buchhandler,  the  German  book  dealers’  organization  with  its 
headquarters  in  Leipzig.  In  the  process  Triibner  acquired  the  right  to  export 
books  to  Germany  without  having  them  subjected  to  examination  at  the 
border.13  On  1  January  of  the  same  year  he  contracted  with  Brockhaus  to 
serve  as  his  distributor  in  Central  Europe.  It  was  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 


11  In  1867  Brockhaus  proposed  to  publish  French  translations  of  Herzen’s  Kolokol  and 
volume  IV  of  his  Byloe  i  dumy :  see  Gertsen  (note  7),  vol.  XX,  pp.  21,  25,  and  S.  D. 
Gurvich-Lishiner  et  al.  (eds.),  Letopis'  zhizni  i  tvorchestva  A.  I.  Gertsena ,  4  vols  to  date 
(Moscow,  Nauka,  1974- ),  vol.  IV,  p.  476.  Volume  VII  of  the  nth  edition  of  Brockhaus’s 
Allgemeine  deutsche  Real- Enzyklopadie  fur  die  gebildeten  Stande  (1866)  contained  an  extensive 
and  very  positive  entry  on  Herzen,  one  of  the  first  to  appear,  labelling  him  ‘the  outstanding 
Russian  publicist  and  writer’  who  preached  an  end  to  serfdom,  an  end  to  corporal  punishment, 
the  introduction  of  open  courts,  and  who  in  general  ‘unmasked  . . .  mercilessly  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Russian  governmental  system’:  cited  in  Gurvich-Lishiner,  Letopis'  zhizni  i  tvorchestva 
Gertsena ,  vol.  IV,  pp.  335-6. 

12  On  the  Herzen-Brockhaus  connection  see  N.  Ia.  Eidel'man,  Tainye  korrespondenty 
‘ Poliarnoi  zvezdy ’  (Moscow,  Mysl1,  1966),  p.  5. 

13  In  1857  Triibner  himself  joined  the  Verein:  V.  A.  Chernykh,  ‘Iz  istorii  vol'noi  russkoi 
pechati  (A.  I.  Gertsen  i  N.  Triubner.  Pervyi  period  sotrudnichestva)’,  in  Revoliutsionnaia 
situatsiia  v  Rossii  v  1859-1861  gg.,  vol.  VII:  Epokha  Cherny shevskogo  (Moscow,  Nauka,  1978),  p. 
73.  On  Triibner  see  his  entry  in  Rudolf  Schmidt,  Deutsche  Buchhandler,  Deutsche  Buchdrucker . 
Beitrage  zur  einer  Firmengeschichte  des  deutschen  Buchgewerbes ,  6  vols  (Berlin  and  Eberswalde, 
1902-8)  (reprint  by  Georg  Olms  Verlag  in  one  volume,  Hildesheim  and  New  York,  1979),  pp. 
955-7- 
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long-lasting  and  many-sided  relationship  between  the  two  firms.14  Soon, 
according  to  tsarist  agents,  Brockhaus  was  receiving  from  Trubner  in 
London  weekly  packages  of  books,  primarily  those  by  Herzen.  Included  in 
the  shipments  were  numerous  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  Herzen’s  Golosa  iz 
Rossii  (Voices  from  Russia),  which  tsarist  agents  assumed  were  destined  for 
trans-shipment  to  Warsaw.15 

As  a  consequence  of  Triibner’s  penetration  of  the  German  borders,  the 
period  from  late  1855  until  1858  saw  a  vast  expansion  of  his  continental 
market.  But  his  new-found  prosperity  was  not  destined  to  last  for  long. 
Predictably,  the  participation  of  Brockhaus  and  other  German  dealers  in 
Slavic  book  distribution  attracted  the  notice  of  the  tsarist  authorities,  whose 
agents  discovered  that  in  fact  three  book  firms  in  Leipzig — Bobrowicz, 
Wolfgang  Gerhard  and  Brockhaus — were  trading  in  Russian-language  books 
inimicable  to  the  autocracy.16  Bobrowicz  eventually  shut  down,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Russian  authorities;  Gerhard’s  allegiance  was  at  least 
once  bought  by  those  same  authorities;17  but  Brockhaus  was  much  better 
established,  and  therefore  harder  to  manipulate  or  intimidate.  The  Russian 
government  therefore  approached  the  Saxon  authorities  for  assistance.  It 
ordered  the  Russian  charge  d’affaires  to  request  the  authorities  to  crack  down 
on  the  entry  into,  and  sale  in,  Saxony  of  the  books  of  Herzen  and  others 
hostile  to  the  regime.18  Similar  measures  were  taken  with  regard  to  Prussia. 

Its  wish  was  granted  in  January  1858  with  a  ban  on  the  importation  of 
anti-tsarist  literature  into  Saxony,  thus  largely  negating — in  the  realm  of 


14  The  relationship  was  to  be  sealed  in  the  fall  of  i860  when  Heinrich  Brockhaus  dispatched 
his  younger  son  Heinrich  Rudolph  abroad  to  London  to  work  for  a  year  as  an  intern  with 
Nikolaus  Triibner’s  firm.  In  1863  the  son  became  a  partner  in  the  Brockhaus  firm.  The  close 
relationship  between  the  two  firms  continued:  in  October  1879  Heinrich  Eduard  Brockhaus’s 
eldest  son  Albert  Eduard  was  sent  to  Trubner  to  intern,  this  time  for  almost  a  year;  and  in  early 
1887  Heinrich  Rudolfs  eldest  son  Rudolf  was  also  sent  to  London,  this  time  to  intern  with  F. 
Duffing,  who  had  replaced  the  deceased  (1884)  Nikolaus  Trubner  at  the  renamed  Edwards  and 
Duffing  Book  Publishers:  see  Brockhaus,  Die  Firma  F.  A.  Brockhaus  (note  8),  pp.  173,  293,  296. 

15  See  M.  D.  Gorchakov  to  V.  A.  Dolgorukov,  head  of  the  Third  Section,  28  September/10 
October  1856,  cited  in  Golosa  iz  Rossii:  sborniki  A.  I.  Gertsena  i  N.  P.  Ogareva.  Kniga  X. 
Kommentarii  i  ukazateli ,  4  parts  (Moscow,  Nauka,  1974-5),  Part  IV,  p.  39,  and  also  in 
Russko-pol'skie  revoliutsionnye  sviazi  (note  7),  p.  30;  the  same  to  the  same,  21  December  1857,  p. 
31;  and  I.  Tolstoi  to  Dolgorukov,  20  January  1858,  based  on  a  report  of  the  Russian  charge 
d’affaires  in  London  of  24  December  1857,  in  Gertsen  (note  7),  vol.  IX,  pp.  132-3.  The 
Brockhaus  firm  in  July  1856  in  fact  advertised  that  it  was  receiving  weekly  packages  from 
London:  see  Chernykh,  ‘Iz  istorii  vol'noi  russkoi  pechati’,  in  Revoliutsionnaia  situatsiia  v  Rossii 
(note  12),  vol.  VII,  p.  73.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  its  agents  in  England,  the 
Russian  government  had  a  spy,  G.  Mikhalowski,  employed  with  Trubner:  see  Chernykh,  pp. 
75-6. 

16  Gertsen  (note  7),  vol.  VIII,  pp.  534,  538. 

17  See  Gertsen  (note  7),  vol.  XV,  p.  453,  and  I.  I.  Frolova  et  al.  (eds.),  Kniga  v  Rossii, 
1861-1881,  vol.  I  (Moscow,  Kniga,  1988),  p.  54. 

18  See  Chernykh  (note  15),  vol.  VII,  p.  76,  and  Gertsen  (note  7),  vol.  IX,  p.  134;  and  see  also 
p.  135. 
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Slavic-language  book  publishing  and  distribution — the  value  of  Trubner’s 
formal  links  with  Brockhaus.  As  a  result,  the  introduction  into  Leipzig  of 
books  deemed  inimical  to  the  Russian  government  became  a  far  more  delicate 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newly  imposed  restrictions  lent  impetus  to  the 
publication  of  Russian-language  works  in  Germany  itself.  It  was  between 
1858  and  1863  that  such  entrepreneurs  and  enterprises  as  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
Wolfgang  Gerhard  and  A.  Franck  in  Leipzig  and  Ferdinand  Schneider  in 
Berlin  undertook  the  publication  of  Russian-language  books.19  Thus  it  was 
that  the  Russian  government’s  victory  over  the  Russian-language  book  trade 
in  Germany  proved  ephemeral. 

In  his  capacity  as  director  of  the  Slavic  Department  of  Brockhaus’s  New 
and  Used  Books  Department,  Kasprowicz  greatly  increased  the  production 
and  sale  of  Slavic  books,  to  the  point  where  the  firm  became  a  major  supplier 
of  such  books  for  public  and  private  libraries  alike.  From  1861  until  1865  he 
edited  the  monthly  Bibliografia  Polska.  Wykaz  wszelakich  tworow  liter atury 
polskiej,  zvychodzQcych  w  kraju  i  za  granicg  (Polish  Bibliography  of  all  Polish 
Literary  Works  Published  at  Home  and  Abroad).  He  also  produced  eighty- 
one  volumes  of  the  series  Biblioteka  pisarzy  polskich  (Library  of  Polish 
Authors)  running  from  i860  until  1886.  As  a  companion  series  in  the  Russian 
area,  he  brought  out  in  1861-62  the  Biblioteka  russkikh  avtorov  (Library  of 
Russian  Authors).  Only  two  volumes  of  this  series  appeared:  the  first — a 
complete  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Decembrist  K.  F.  Ryleev,  including 
also  poems  dedicated  to  him  by  Ogarev  and  Mickiewicz  as  well  as  eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  execution,  and  the  second — a  collection  of  Decembrist 
poems.20  The  material  had  first  appeared  in  London  under  Herzen’s 
auspices.  Brockhaus  also  published  three  works  by  the  Decembrist  Nikolai 
Turgenev,  and  one  by  his  brother  Aleksandr.  The  appearance  of  these  works 
and  others  promptly  aroused  the  antipathy  of  the  Russian  authorities,  who 
denied  them  entry  into  Russia.  As  a  result  the  firm  seemingly  decided  to  rid 
itself  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of  its  Russian-  and  Polish-language 
book-publishing  activities. 

But  Brockhaus’s  retreat  from  Slavic-language  book  publishing  was  far 
from  complete;  it  continued  to  publish  relatively  non-controversial  Slavic- 
language  materials,  although  even  they  occasionally  were  denied  entry  into 

19  A  quantitative  examination  of  volumes  I  and  II  of  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  nelegal'noi  i 
zapreshchennoi  pechati  (note  2)  for  the  year-by-year  publication  in  Western  Europe  of  Russian- 
language  works  that  were  banned  in  Russia  reveals  a  sharp  increase  in  activity  in  the  period  from 
1858  to  1863,  followed  by  a  substantial  decline  over  the  following  ten-year  period,  giving  way  to 
another  sharp  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  century.  As  is  evident,  Kasprowicz  was 
responsible  for  much  of  this  last  increase. 

20  Brockhaus,  Die  Firma  F.  A.  Brockhaus  (note  8),  pp.  230-1;  Eidel'man  (note  12),  pp. 
195-200. 
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Russia  by  the  censor.21  More  pertinent  to  this  paper,  in  1864  or  1865 
Kasprowicz  opened  his  own  bookstore  and  publishing  house  in  Leipzig,  and 
began  to  publish  on  his  own  account  numerous  books  in  Polish  and  Russian 
that  Brockhaus  was  apparently  unwilling  to  touch.  It  was  the  start  of  an 
enterprise  that  extended  over  the  next  four  decades.  In  1906  he  was  to  sell 
much  of  the  remainder  of  his  Russian  stock  to  I.  P.  Ladyzhnikov,  a  publisher 
for  the  Bolsheviks  with  his  headquarters  in  Berlin.22  Ladyzhnikov  provided 
the  books  with  his  own  covers  and  marketed  them  once  more. 

In  all,  Kasprowicz  published  a  total  of  at  least  seventy  Russian  titles,  with 
the  number  of  editions  reaching  at  least  180. 23  The  core  of  his  publishing 
activity  encompassed  thirty-six  volumes  in  a  series  entitled  Mezhdunarodnaia 
biblioteka  (The  International  Library),  which  appeared  from  1874  until  1906. 
Included  in  the  series  were  such  works  as  Catherine  II’s  Memoir s,  M.  M. 
Shcherbatov’s  essay  On  the  Corruption  of  Morals  in  Russia ,  A.  N.  Radi- 
shchev’s  Journey  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow ,  materials  for  biographies  of 
the  Princess  Dashkova,  Paul  I,  the  Decembrist  Ryleev,  and  A.  S.  Pushkin, 
the  memoirs  of  the  Decembrists  S.  P.  Trubetskoi  and  I.  D.  Iakushkin,  other 
narrations  of  the  uprising,  accounts  of  the  disturbances  in  the  military 
settlements  in  1831,  materials  on  the  Petrashevtsy ,  essays  critical  of  the 
regime  by  Ivan  Aksakov  and  Boris  Chicherin,  and  similar  works,  all 
forbidden  entry  into  Russia  by  the  censors  on  political  grounds.  The  first 
twenty-seven  volumes  of  the  series  all  went  through  from  two  to  at  least 
seven  editions  (Catherine  II’s  Memoirs ,  for  example,  was  published  in  at  least 
seven  editions,  although  we  cannot  determine  just  how  large  individual 
editions  were).  In  1887  Kasprowicz  republished  the  first  twenty-eight 


21  In  1890  the  branch  firm  of  Brockhaus-Efron  in  St  Petersburg  began  publishing  the 
massive  Entsiklopedicheskii  slovar'  in  41  volumes  (St  Petersburg,  Brokgauz-Efron,  1890-1906) 
under  the  editorship  of  I.  E.  Andreevskii.  Presumably  the  venture  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  Russian  authorities  had  the  mother  firm  continued  to  publish  in  abundance  works 
deemed  unacceptable  by  them.  For  an  index  to  those  few  items,  thirteen  in  number  (and  ten 
prior  to  1870),  published  by  Brockhaus  that  were  censored  by  the  Russian  authorities,  see 
Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  nelegal'noi  i  zapreshchennoi  pechati  (note  2),  vol.  Ill,  p.  153. 

22  It  would  seem  that  Ladyzhnikov  purchased  Kasprowicz’s  stock  in  order  to  provide  a 
facade  of  legitimacy  for  Bolshevik  Party  publishing  activity  abroad:  see  Maksim  Gor'kii,  Pis'ma 
k  pisateliam  i  I.  P.  Ladyzhnikovu  (Moscow,  Gos.  izd.  Khudozhestvennoi  literatury,  1959),  pp. 
292-3  and  passim  (published  as  vol.  VII  of  Arkhiv  A.  M.  Gor'kogo ).  For  more  on  Lenin,  V.  D. 
Bonch-Bruevich,  Maksim  Gor'kii,  Ladyzhnikov,  and  their  attempts  to  set  up  a  Party  press 
abroad,  consult  O.  D.  Golubeva,  V.  D.  Bonch-Bruevich — izdatel '  (Moscow,  Nauka,  1972),  p.  40, 
and  A.  M.  Ioffe,  Izdatel  'skaia  deiatel'nost1  Bol'shevikov  v  1905-1907  gg.  (Moscow,  Kniga, 
1976),  pp.  72-4,  84-5. 

23  We  say  ‘at  least’  because  the  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  nelegal'noi  i  zapreshchennoi  pechati 
(note  2)  (vol.  I,  #566,  p.  103),  relying  upon  the  holdings  of  major  Soviet  repositories,  lists  for 
example  only  five  editions  of  Catherine  II’s  Zapiski ,  whereas  the  Davis  Library  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  holds  the  seventh  edition.  It  would  stand  to  reason  that  pre-Soviet  as  well  as 
Soviet  repositories  made  little  or  no  effort  to  collect  later  editions  of  works  they  already  held, 
especially  when  the  material  remained  unchanged  from  edition  to  edition. 
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volumes  of  the  series,  arranged  by  theme,  in  eight  volumes  of  another  series, 
entitled  Sobranie  materialov  dlia  istorii  vozrozhdeniia  Rossii  (A  Collection  of 
Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Rebirth  of  Russia).  Several  of  them  seem  to 
have  sold  particularly  well,  especially  volume  III,  entitled  Aristokratsiia  i 
biurokratsiia  v  Rossii  [sL]  (Aristocracy  and  Bureaucracy  in  Russia),  compris¬ 
ing  works  by  Chicherin  and  Aksakov,  and  a  collection  of  forbidden  poems 
and  stories,  which  went  through  at  least  six  editions. 

The  International  Library  series  accounted  for  slightly  over  one  half  of 
Kasprowicz’s  Russian-language  publications.  There  were  however  other 
series  and  titles  that  bear  mention.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  was  his 
poetry  series,  which  began  with  Liutnia:  Sobranie  svobodnykh  russkikh  pesen' 
[szc]  i  stikhotvorenii  (The  Lute:  A  Collection  of  Free  Russian  Songs  and 
Poems),  a  collection  of  poems  culled  from  various  newspapers  and  journals 
published  in  the  West,  including  Herzen’s.  (He  had  a  similar  series,  entitled 
Lutnia ,  in  Polish.)  This  series  represented  Kasprowicz’s  initial  major  pub¬ 
lishing  success;  the  first  volume  went  through  nine  editions,  the  second  ... 
four,  and  the  third  ...  two.  These  were  followed  by  even  greater  successes: 
collections  of  banned  poems  of  Pushkin  and  Lermontov,  the  former  going 
through  at  least  fifteen  editions  (and  including  a  hitherto- unpublished 
poem),  and  the  latter  ...  fourteen!  Then  there  were  the  poems  of  Heine, 
Kiukhel'beker,  Ryleev,  and  others.  The  remainder  of  his  publications  were 
drawn  from  heterogeneous  sources,  and  reflect  no  specific  political  platform, 
except  for  what  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  call  into  question  the  legitimacy  of  an 
oppressive  regime.  Related  to  this  desire,  by  the  mid- 1890s  an  increasing 
percentage  of  his  Russian-language  books  deal  with  Poland  and  with 
Polish-Russian  relations.24 

Where  did  Kasprowicz  acquire  his  material?  Here  he  followed  the  lead  of 
Brockhaus.  Of  the  first  twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  ‘International  Library’ 
series  at  least  some,  and  in  many  cases  all,  of  the  material  in  all  but  one  (and 
perhaps  that  as  well)  had  already  been  published  in  one  form  or  another  by 
Alexander  Herzen  in  his  various  publications:  Kolokol  (The  Bell),  Istori- 
cheskii  sbornik  (Historical  Collection),  Poliarnaia  zvezda  (Polar  Star),  Golosa 
iz  Rossii  (Voices  from  Russia),  and  his  monographic  publications  on  the  Free 
Russian  Press.25  (To  judge  by  the  liberty  with  which  Kasprowicz  and  others 
republished  the  works  of  the  Free  Russian  Press,  they  were  not  subject  to 


24  Religious  themes  were  also  touched  upon  with  frequency  beginning  in  the  1870s 
(Kasprowicz  was  President  of  the  Society  of  Spiritualists  in  Leipzig). 

25  As  things  now  stand,  we  can  identify  only  one  book  among  the  first  twenty-eight  in  the 
series  whose  material  cannot  be  shown  to  stem  directly  or  indirectly  from  Herzen’s  publications: 
Skopcheskie  dukhnovnye  pesni  i  nechto  iz  bogosluzhenii  skoptsev  v  Rossii,  Mezhdunarodnaia 
biblioteka,  t.  21  (Leipzig,  1879).  Unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  Kasprowicz’s  books  that  is 
unavailable  to  us.  Access  to  it  may  well  reveal  that  it  too  is  derived  from  Herzen. 
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copyright  restrictions.)  The  dependence  on  Herzen  may  help  account  for  the 
preponderance  of  works  on  the  reigns  of  Catherine  II,  Paul  I  and  Alexander 
I.  Kasprowicz  was  in  effect  republishing  works  that  had  already  been 
published  a  decade  or  two  earlier  by  Herzen  after  the  manuscripts  had 
gathered  dust  in  Russian  drawers  and  archives  for  decades.  Frequently  the 
individual  volumes  in  the  International  Library  series  reproduced  Herzen’s 
products  exactly,  down  to  his  introductions.  Only  when  Kasprowicz  had 
exhausted  this  lode  did  he  turn  elsewhere.  Most  of  that  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  mined  had  also  already  appeared  in  one  form  or  another  in  the 
West  or  else  was  written  in  the  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  unpublished 
Pushkin  poem,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  recipient  of  original 
manuscripts  smuggled  out  of  Russia.  The  link  with  Herzen  may  also  account 
for  the  timing  of  the  bulk  of  Kasprowicz’s  publishing  activity:  only  after  the 
former  died  in  1870  did  the  latter  apparently  feel  free  to  tap  his  resources. 
Given  the  thirty-year  author’s  copyright  that  prevailed  in  Germany  starting 
in  1870,  he  was  unable  to  reproduce  Herzen’s  own  works. 

As  distinct  from  most  of  his  peers,  Kasprowicz  was  not  a  publisher  whose 
works  periodically  fell  foul  of  the  censor.  Rather,  to  judge  by  the  evidence,  he 
published  only  works  that  could  not  be  published  in  Russia  and,  it  would 
seem,  that  Brockhaus  was  unwilling  to  handle.  So  far  as  can  be  determined, 
not  one  of  his  seventy  titles  escaped  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  the  tsarist 
authorities.26  In  some  cases  the  ban  persisted  even  beyond  the  1905 
Revolution.27  His  chief  political  aim  in  publishing  these  works  seems  to  have 
been  to  discredit  the  Russian  autocracy  and  its  representatives,  and  thus  to 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  more  liberal  Russia,  one  that  presumably 
would  emancipate  its  fellow  Slavs  in  Russian  Poland.  As  late  as  1917,  he 
wrote  in  German  a  pamphlet  appealing  for  the  creation  of  a  free  and 
independent  Poland.28  In  keeping  with  his  outlook,  while  critical  of  the  state 
machinery,  he  was  never  critical  of  Russians  in  general.  Instead,  he  seems  to 
have  viewed  himself  as  a  Pan- Slav,  working  for  the  welfare  of  all  Slavs  in 


26  There  may  be  one  exception;  if  so,  again  it  is  Skopcheskie  dukhovnye  pesni.  Although 
described  in  M.  M.  Klevenskii,  Russkaia  podpol'naia  i  zarubezhnaia  pechat':  bibliograficheskii 
ukazatel',  vol.  I:  Donarodovol'cheskii  period,  1831-1879:  Knigi,  broshiury,  listovki  (Moscow,  Izd. 
Vsesoiuznogo  obshchestva  politkatorzhan  i  ssyl'no-poselentsev,  1935)  (reprinted  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Oriental  Research  Partners,  1972),  pp.  116-17,  it  was  for  some  reason  ignored  by  the 
editors  of  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  nelegal'noi  i  zapreshchennoi  pechati  XIX  veka,  who  expended 
great  effort  in  tracking  down  the  various  illegal  publications.  That  it  proved  acceptable  to  the 
autocracy,  given  the  latter’s  attitude  towards  the  Schismatics,  seems  unlikely. 

27  The  ode  Vol'nost'  in  Kasprowicz’s  Materialy  dlia  biografii  A.  S.  Pushkina  (Leipzig, 
1875),  for  example,  was  adjudged  inadmissible  as  late  as  1910:  see  L.  Polianskaia,  ‘Obzor  fonda 
Tsentral'nogo  komiteta  tsenzury  inostrannoi’,  Arkhivnoe  delo,  vol.  XLV,  no.  1  (1938),  p.  1 15. 

28  Kasprowicz,  Wahrheit  iiber  Polen.  Historisch-politische  Betrachtung  von  E.  L.  Kasprowicz 
(Leipzig,  O.  Mutze,  1917). 
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general,  and  the  Poles  in  particular,  and  to  have  looked  upon  his  publishing 
house  as  a  centre  of  Polish,  and  even  Slavic,  cultural  activity  in  Leipzig.29 

The  foregoing  analysis  might  well  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  fashion 
for  Kasprowicz  a  niche  within  the  pantheon  of  fighters  for  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Eastern  Europe.  Our  intentions  were  far  more  modest.  Indeed, 
Kasprowicz’s  case  is  far  too  complex,  even  paradoxical,  to  permit  such  an 
attempt  if  that  were  ever  our  intention.  Here  is  why.  In  May  1866,  shortly 
after  opening  his  own  operations,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  published  only 
one  Russian-language  book — and  that:  Louis  Napoleon’s  Biography  of  Julius 
Caesar,  which  sold  poorly — he  found  himself  in  dire  financial  straits.  His 
business  debts,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  had  reached  the  equivalent  of 
one  thousand  silver  rubles.  Lacking  the  means  to  cope  with  them,  he  sent  a 
desperate  letter  to  V.  A.  Dolgorukov,  Head  of  the  Third  Section,  a  branch  of 
the  Russian  secret  police,  pleading  for  help.  Maintaining  that  the  Russian 
community  had  failed  to  support  his  endeavor,  and  playing  up  the  potential 
boost  his  bookstore  could  provide  for  the  unification  of  all  the  Slavs,  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Section  in  return  for  a  thousand-ruble  loan.30 
Audacious  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  indication  that  his  appeal  was  ever 
answered.  It  could  be  that  this  same  financial  necessity  forced  him  to  go  back 
to,  or  to  remain  with,  Brockhaus  after  his  return  from  Galicia.  It  may  also 
account  for  the  paucity  of  his  publications  in  Russian  until  1869. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  was  not  to  be  the  only  time  that  Kasprowicz  was  to 
communicate  in  confidence  with  Alexander  II’s  gendarmes.  Again  almost  a 
decade  later,  in  1875,  he  approached  the  Head  of  the  Third  Section,  P.  A. 
Shuvalov,  this  time  in  search  of  a  subsidy  for  the  journal  Oborona  (Defence), 
a  weekly  anti-positivist,  anti-nihilist  and  anti-Communist  organ.31  Hardly 
surprisingly,  once  again  the  Section  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
What  is  perhaps  surprising  is  Kasprowicz’s  hope  that  a  journal  to  be  edited 
by  Ivan  Golovin,  an  odious  figure  in  the  Russian  emigration,  might  possibly 
garner  Third  Section  approval.  Whatever  his  intentions,  Kasprowicz  was 
clearly  out  of  touch  not  merely  with  the  outlook  of  Alexander  II  and  his 
agents,  but  with  the  mainstream  of  the  Russian  emigre  community.  The 
quixotic  politics  (or,  alternatively,  the  shaky  financial  situation)  may  well 


29  See  his  pioposM  in  his  brochure  entitled  Das  Slawische  Commissionshaus  in  Leipzig.  Ein 
Vorschlag  von  E.  L.  Kasprowicz  (Leipzig,  1875).  It  also  exists  in  Polish. 

30  Gertsen  (note  7),  vol.  XVIII,  pp.  429-31. 

31  Letter  of  31  December  1875,  in  Gertsen  (note  7),  vol.  XIV,  pp.  609-10.  While 
Kasprowicz  may  have  been  anti-Marxist,  he  nonetheless  brought  out  what  appears  to  be  the  first 
Polish  edition  of  volume  I  of  Das  Kapital  in  1884. 
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account  for  Herzen’s  refusal  in  1865  to  allow  Kasprowicz  to  sell  his  books  on 
commission.32 

The  incidents  with  the  secret  police  help  highlight  the  marginal  position 
occupied  by  independent  Russian-language  book  publishers  abroad.  These 
publishers  as  a  rule  survived  for  only  the  briefest  periods  of  time,  with  few 
leaving  any  lasting  mark.  The  most  prominent  of  them  all,  A.  I.  Herzen, 
required  years  before  he  could  claim  that  his  enterprise  was  covering  its 
costs.  All  the  more  surprising,  and  impressive,  is  the  fact  that  Kasprowicz 
managed  to  survive  financially  as  long  as  he  did  without  subsidy  from  either  a 
government  or  an  emigre  organization.  It  may  well  have  been  his  continued 
work  with  Brockhaus  that  enabled  him  to  live.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1909, 
three  years  after  he  sold  his  own  book  stock,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  he 
finally  retired  from  the  firm. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  caveat  that  Russian-language  book 
publishing  was  but  one  aspect  of  Kasprowicz’s  total  publishing  activity,  and 
a  focus  on  that  one  particular  aspect  may  well  distort  his  overall  activity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  study  of  his  enterprise  can  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  a 
larger  study  of  the  publication  of  forbidden  Russian  works  abroad,  a  topic 
that  with  the  exception  of  Herzen’s  press  has  thus  far  been  largely  ignored. 
Investigation  reveals  that  Kasprowicz  was  only  one  of  many  publishers 
operating  in  Europe — in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  and  Prussia, 
where  relatively  lenient  press  laws  protected  their  activity.  Any  detailed 
examination  of  Russian-language  book  publishing  abroad  must  take  into 
consideration  the  activities  of  publishers  such  as  Gustav  Behr,  A.  Franck, 
H.  Georg,  Wolfgang  Gerhard,  and  Ferdinand  Schneider.  All  in  their  own 
way  made  the  circulation  of  the  printed  word  far  freer  than  the  tsarist  regime 
intended. 

From  hindsight,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  significance  of  Kasprowicz, 
and  that  of  his  competitors  as  well,  for  the  history  of  Russian-language  book 
publishing  is  to  some  extent  attributable  to  the  policies  of  the  tsarist  regime. 
It  would  seem  that  where  censorship  is  mild  or  absent,  the  role  of  publisher 
(and  editor,  too,  in  the  case  of  newspapers)  tends  to  be  less  critical  to  a 
nation’s  intellectual  life  than  it  does  where  it  is  harsh.  Given  relative  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  author  requires  less  in  the  way  of  courage,  determination 


32  Kasprowicz  had  approached  Polish  emigre  bookstore  owner  Stanislaw  Tchorzewski,  a 
London  colleague  of  Herzen’s,  in  February  1865,  perhaps  because  Herzen  was  one  of  the  few 
Russians  to  view  the  Polish  uprising  of  1863  sympathetically:  see  Gurvich-Lishiner,  Letopis' 
zhizni  i  tvorchestva  Gertsena  (note  11),  vol.  IV,  pp.  99-100.  For  a  Polish  translation  of  the 
original  document,  see  Julian  Aleksander  Balaszewicz,  Raporty  szpiega ,  2  vols  (Warsaw, 
Panstwowy  Instytut  Wydawniczy,  1973),  vol.  II,  p.  20. 
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and/or  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  his  publisher  in  order  to  communicate 
directly  with  his  reading  public.  Where  censorship  is  harsh,  however,  the 
publisher’s  role  becomes  magnified.  To  him  in  this  case  falls  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  making  available  to  the  public  works  considered  undesirable  by  the 
authorities.  He  may  fulfill  his  responsibility  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by 
circumventing  as  best  he  can  the  censor  at  home,  or  by  eluding  him  entirely 
by  setting  up  operations  abroad.  It  was  this  second  route  that  Kasprowicz 
ended  up  pursuing. 

The  publication  abroad  of  Russian  books  unable  to  get  by  the  censor  at 
home  picked  up  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  the  late  1850s, 
after  the  entry  of  Herzen’s  works  from  England  had  been  prohibited.  It  went 
into  decline  in  the  mid-sixties,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  the  implementation 
of  the  serf  emancipation  and  other  reforms.33  It  soared  again  a  decade  later, 
presumably  in  response  to  a  combination  of  factors:  disenchantment  with 
those  same  reforms;  the  failure  of  the  1865  censorship  law  to  bring  about 
substantial  improvement  in  the  situation  of  Russian  book  publishing;34  and 
the  relative  freedom  recently  granted  the  German  book  trade.35  Systematic 
control  of  the  printed  word  at  home  coupled  with  political  repression  created 
a  void  that  could  only  be  filled,  in  any  case  partially,  by  those  able  to  work 
abroad.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Kasprowicz  and  others  began  actively  to  play 
a  role  that  until  very  recently  seemed  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Russian  book  publishing  landscape. 

The  business  proved  hazardous,  and  not  terribly  profitable,  to  judge  by 
Kasprowicz’s  appeals  to  the  Third  Section.  Publishers  came  and  went  with 
great  rapidity,  some  managing  to  produce  no  more  than  two  or  three  books 
before  disappearing.  Kasprowicz  was  one  of  the  most  stable  of  them  all;  he 
certainly  was  among  the  most  prolific.  His  contribution  was  also  unique. 
While  Russian  emigres  such  as  Elpidin  put  forward  specific  political 
platforms,36  Kasprowicz  contented  himself  with  keeping  alive  the  ‘dissident’ 


33  Soviet  scholars  tend  to  attribute  the  decrease  in  activity  to  the  decline  in  ‘the  revolutionary 
situation’:  see  Kniga  v  Rossii  (note  17),  p.  54. 

34  On  the  state’s  tendency  to  resort  to  administrative  measures  to  offset  the  reluctance  of  the 
new  courts  to  condemn  offending  publishers  see  Charles  A.  Ruud,  Fighting  Words:  Imperial 
Censorship  and  the  Russian  Press,  1804-1906  (Toronto,  Buffalo,  London,  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1982),  especially  chapters  9,  10  and  11;  and  for  specific  examples  of  administrative 
persecution  see  also  N.  G.  Patrusheva,  ‘Reforma  tsenzury  v  Rossii  1865  g.:  Zakon  i  praktika’,  in 
this  issue  of  Solanus. 

35  On  the  new  Gewerbefreiheit  see  Johann  Goldfriedrich,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Buch- 
handels ,  4  vols  (Leipzig,  Verlag  des  Borsenvereins  der  Deutschen  Buchhandler,  1886-1913),  vol. 
IV,  pp.  474-5- 

36  On  the  publishing  activities  of  the  Populist  Elpidin  see  M.  Pinaev,  ‘M.  K.  Elpidin  v 
80-90-e  gody.  (Iz  istorii  russkoi  emigratsii)’,  Russkaia  literatura,  1966,  no.  2,  pp.  204-9,  and 
‘Deiatel'nost1  M.  K.  Elpidina  i  A.  D.  Trusova  po  izdaniiu  revoliutsionno-demokraticheskoi 
literatury  v  1850-nachale  1880-kh  gg.’,  Kniga  v  Rossii  (note  17),  pp.  55-8. 
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literature  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  By 
so  doing,  he  served  an  essential  function:  if  Triibner  served  as  the  link 
between  Herzen  and  Brockhaus,  and  the  latter — as  the  link  between  Herzen 
and  Kasprowicz,  Kasprowicz  in  turn  may  be  said  to  have  acted  as  an  essential 
intermediary  between  Herzen’s  publications  and  the  Russian  reading  public 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Throughout  that  period  it  was 
he  who,  more  avidly  than  anyone  else,  republished  works  that  had  originally 
been  produced  by  the  Free  Russian  Press  in  London.  Thanks  to  him,  and  to 
others  like  him,  the  Russian  reading  public  gained  access  to  the  dissident 
literature  of  the  past,  literature  that  tsarist  agents  had  tried  so  hard  to 
suppress. 
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IIeTep6yprcKaa  ra3eTa  ‘IIopjiAOK’ 

(H3  HCTopHH  JiH6epajibHOH  npeccbi  80-x  rr.  XIX  b.) 

B  E.  KejibHep 


B  1880  r.  H3BecTHbiH  neTep6yprcKHH  H3AaTenb  h  o6mecTBeHHbiH  AeATenb  M. 
M.  CTaciojieBHM  nonyHHn  pa3peuieHHe  BbinycKaTb  noA  CBoen  peAaKUHefi 
e^eAHeBHyio  ra3eTy  ‘nopAAOK’.  HcTopHA  pa3pemeHHA  Hepa3pbiBHO  CBA3aHa  c 
TaK  Ha3biBaeMOH  iiojihthkoh  ‘jiHGepajiHaaiiMH’,  npOBOAHMOH  hobmm  mhhh- 
CTpOM  BHyTpeHHHx  Aen  M.  T.  JIopHC-MejiHKOBbiM.  Bhahmo  b  hoboh  ra3eTe, 
B03rjiaBjiaeMOH  H3BecTHbiM  AeATeneM  jinGepajibHOH  onno3HijHH,  JIopHC- 
MejiHKOB  HaAeajica  HaHTH  He  TOJibKO  noAAepacKy,  ho  c  BpeMeHeM  CAenaTb  ee 
opyAHeM  ycHjieHHH  cBoero  bahahha  Ha  oOmecTBemioe  MHeHHe  CTpaHbi. 

PeuieHHe  06  h3aahhh  ra3eTbi  6buio  npHHATO  M.  M.  CTacioneBHHeM  b 
ceHTfl6pe  1880  r.  nocjie  BCTpenn  c  hobwm  HananHHKOM  rnaBHoro  ynpaBjie- 
hha  no  AejiaM  nenaTH  H.  C.  A6a3on.  Cpa3y  nocjie  stoto  BH3HTa  CTacioneBHH 
nncaji  aceHe  o  tom,  hto  "...  Harneji  c  ero  CTopOHbi  nojiHeHiuyio  roTOBHOCTb  k 
COAeHCTBHK)  MHe  B  3TOM  npeAnHpATHH’.1  BCTpeHH  C  A6a30H,  6bIBUIHM  B  Ty 
nopy  npaBon  pyKOH  JIopHC-MejiHKOBa,  cneAOBanH  OAHa  3a  Apyroii.  CHanana 
b  AOMe  y  bhahoto  JiH6epajibHoro  TeopeTHKa  h  nyGjiHiiHCTa  K.  R.  KaBejnma,  a 
3aTeM  h  Ha  KBapTHpe  y  caMoro  CTacioneBHHa.2  Kohchho  Ha  3thx  BCTpenax 
o6cy)KAajiHCb  He  TOJibKO  Bonpocbi  H3AaHHH  hoboh  ra3eTbi,  ho  h  nonHTHHecKHe 
Co6bITHA,  UIJIH  nOHCKH  B03M0)KHbIX  nyTeH  COTpyAHHHeCTBa  JIH6epaJIbHOH 
0nn03HH,HH  H  CKJIOHHOll  K  nOAHTHHeCKOMy  AaBHpOBaHHIO  rpynnHpoBKH 
Jlopnc-MeAHKOBa.  Oahhm  H3  pe3ynbTaTOB  3thx  neperoBOpOB  CTana  noAana 
CTaciojieBHHeM  npoiueHHA  o  pa3pemeHHH  H3AaBaTb  ra3eTy.  CHMnTOMaTHHHO, 
hto  noAaHHoe  18  ceHTA6pa  b  Mkhkctcpctbo  BHyTpeHHHx  aca  npouieHHe 
6biAO  noAnncaHO  yace  cnycTA  Asa  aha.3  PaHee  Ha  npoxoACACHHe  noAo6Horo 
npouieHHA  yxoAHAO  He  MeHee  MecAija.  B  Te  ace  ahh  CTacioneBHH  6bm 
yAOCToeH  ahhhoh  ayAHeHijHH  y  JIopHC-MenHKOBa  h,  kslk  nneaA  H3AaTenb, 
‘6bIA  npHHAT  OHeHb  AK)6e3HO\4 

HoBan  ra3eTa  AOAACHa  6bma  BbixoAHTb  6e3  npeAeapHTeAbHOH  iieH3ypbi  h 
pyKOBOACTBOBaTbCA  CAeAyiomeH  nporpaMMon: 

Otaca  I:  06o3peHHe  h  pyKOBOAAinne  cTaTbH  no  pa3AHHHbiM  OTpacnaM 
H  npOABAeHHAM  npaBHTeAbCTBCHHOH  AeATeAbHOCTH  H  oGmeCTBeHHOH  ACH- 
3HH,  B  CaMOM  UIHpOKOM  CMbICAe  3TOrO  CAOBa,  KaK  y  Hac,  TaK  H  3a 

1  Mhcthtyt  PyccKOH  jiHTepaTypbi.  PyKonncHnn  OTAeA  (Aaaee  HPJIM  PO),  (J).  293  (M.  M. 

CTacioAeBHH),  on.  1,  N«  103,  a.  133. 

2  MPJIH  PO,  (J).  293  (M.  M.  CracioAeBHH),  on.  1,  No  103,  a.  113,  133  06. 

3  HP JIM  PO,  (j).  293  (M.  M.  CracioAeBHH),  on.  1,  JVfo  103,  a.  143. 

4  MPJIH  PO,  (j).  293  (M.  M.  CracioAeBHH),  on.  1,  No  103,  a.  152. 
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rpaHHuefi;  CK>Aa  othochtch,  maBHbiM  o6pa30M,  Bonpocbi  o6meH  iiojihth- 
kh,  rocyziapCTBeHHoro  h  HapoAHoro  xo3HHCTBa,  a  paBHo  h  o6mecTBeHHoe 
o6pa30BaHne  ...  Bonpocbi  h  BaacHeiniiHe  »BJieHHa  b  o6jiacTH  HayKH  h 
HCKyccTBa;  TeaTp,  nenaTb  h  jiHTepaTypa. 

OTAeji  II:  M3BecTHfl,  OTHOcamHeca  k  BbimeynoMaHyTbiM  npeAMeTaM; 
4>ejibeTOH  H3  HayKH  h  HCKyccTBa,  a  TaKace  TeKymeii  o6mecTBeHHOH  )kh3hh; 
KoppecnoHiieHHHH  BHyTpeHHHe  h  3arpaHHHHbie  ...5 

CTOjib  GbiCTpoe  pa3pemeHHe  HOBoro  H3AaTejibCKoro  npeAnpnaTHa  oKa3a- 
JlOCb  BCe  >Ke  XUI5I  CTaCIOJieBHHa  HCOJKHAaHHOCTbK).  B  3TH  ahh  oh  c  BOJIHeHHCM 
nHcaji  aceHe:  ‘Ecjih  paAOBaTbca  BcaKOMy  AOCTHaceHHio  uejin,  to  3to  — 
pa^ocTHoe  H3BecTne,  ho  ecjiH  noA  AOCTHaceHHeM  uejiH  pa3yMeTb  ycnex  —  to 
npHACTCH  noAoacAaTb  paAOBaTbca.  FlyTb  ajimkhwh  h  He  6e3  unmoB  . . .  EbmaeT 
He  xopouio  cexyHAaMH,  h  xaK  GyATO  nyBCTByeuib  GjunocTb  KaKOH-TO  kouikh, 
KOTOpaa  coGHpaeTca  noijapanaTb  —  ho  3to  CKopo  npoxoAHT.’ 6 

Ta3eTy,  Ha3BaHHyio  chmbojihhcckh  —  ‘nopaAOK’,  6biJio  peuieHO  BbinycxaTb 
c  1  HHBapa  1881  r.  TaKHM  oGpa30M,  Ha  opramoaijHio  TexHHnecKOH  CTopoHbi 
H3AAHHH  ocTaBajiocb  Bcero  TpH  Mecaua.  CooGmaa  o  cbohx  hobmx  3a6oTax  A. 
H.  CKpe6HUKOMy,  OAHOMy  H3  aBTopoB  ‘BecTHHKa  EBponbi’,  CTaciojieBHH 
nHcaji:  ‘/^ejio  KponoTjiHBoe  h  xjionoTHoe,  ho  HyacHO  6wao  B3aTbca  3a  Hero 
KOMy-HH6yAi>  H3  Hac.  ByjibBapHbix  ra3eT  y  Hac  AOBOjibHO,  —  nonpo6yeM 
ycTpoHTb  ra3eTy  Ka6HHeTHyio,  a  rjiaBHoe  —  HHCTonjiOTHyio.’  OAHaKO  noHH- 
Maa,  hto  OAHOMy  He  noA  CHJiy  GyAeT  opraHH30BaTb  CTOJib  cjioamoe  Aejio,  oh 
BOCKjiHAaji  b  tom  ace  nHCbMe:  ‘B  moh-to  to  ah  —  Aa  3aTeBaTb  eaceAHeBHyio 
ra3eTy!!!  PacHHTbmaio  Ha  noMomb  Apy3en:  noMorairre!’7  W  noMomb  npHmjia 
He3aMeAJiHTejibHO.  BecTb  o  tom,  hto  peAaKTopy  ‘BecTHHKa  EBponbi’  pa3pe- 
iuhjih  BbinycKaTb  ra3eTy,  6bicTpo  CTajia  AOCToaHHeM  rjiacHOCTH  cpeAH  uiHpo- 
koto  Kpyra  HHTejuiHreHHHH.  ‘BaM,  kohchho,  H3BecTHO,  —  nncaji  H.  C. 
TypreHeB  H3  IlapHaca  n.  B.  AHHeHKOBy,  —  hto  CTaciojieBHHy  pa3peiueHO 
BOApy^ceHHe  3HaMeHH,  okojio  KOToporo  AOJiaceHCTByeT  crpynnHpOBaTbca 
CAa6ocHJibHaa  h  MajiOHHCJieHHaa  ‘KOHCTHTyu,HOHHaa’  napTHa;  pa3pemeHo 
noaBjieHHe  ‘KpaMOjibHoro  acypHajia  noA  Ha3BaHneM  ‘EIophaok’  ...  BepoaTHO 
oh  h  k  BaM  o6paTHTca.  HaAO  noMOHb  xopomeMy  Aejiy.’8  B  ycjioBHax 
noAbeMa  o6mecTBeHHoro  ABHaceHHa  H3AaHHe  hoboto  nporpeccHBHoro  opraHa 
nenaTH  6bijio  noAAepacaHO  AeaTejiaMH  AeMOKpaTHHecKoro  Jiarepa.  B  OKTa6pe 
1880  r.  b  nHCbMe  n.  B.  AHHeHKOBy  M.  E.  CajiTbiKOB-IIJeApHH  cjieAyioiiiHM 
o6pa30M  Bbipa3Hji  CBoe  OTHomeHHe  k  3TOMy  coGhthio:  ‘...  CTaciojieBHH 
H3AaeT  c  GyAyuiero  roAa  ra3eTy  ‘EIophaok’.  3arjiaBHe  HeyKJnoacee,  KaK  h  caM 
CTaciojieBHH,  h  ra3eTa,  BepoaTHO,  GyAeT  Tarynaa.  Ho  a  Bce-TaKH  acejiaio  eMy 

5  HPJIH  PO,  (}).  293  (M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH),  on.  1,  N<?  1769,  ji.  10. 

6  HPJIH  PO,  (j).  293  (M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH),  on.  1,  JVe  103,  ji.  142  06. 

7  HPJIH  PO,  (}).  293  (M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH),  21.299,  ji.  163-165. 

8  Typeenee  M.  C.  nojmoe  coSpaHHe  coHHHeHHH  b  30-th  TOMax.  MocKBa,  1978,  t.  12,  c.  308. 
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BCflKoro  ycnexa,  xotji  BBujiy  Toro,  hto  3to  MoaceT  ocTeneHHTb  CyBopHHa.’9 
noMomb  ‘nopAAKy’  6buia  oahoh  H3  TeM  pa3roBOpa,  cocTOjmmerocfl  npn 
Henocpe^cTBeHHOH  BCTpene  CTaciojieBHHa  c  CajiTbixoBbiM-II],eApHHbiM  b  ok- 
T5i6pe  1880  r.  riocjie  Hee  CTaciojieBHH  coo6maji  >xeHe,  hto  6biji  y  peAaxTopa 
‘OTenecTBeHHbix  3anHcox’  h  tot  b  npoTHBHocTb  o6binaio,  He  TOJibKo  He 
o6pyraji  mchh  3a  ra3eTy,  ho  oxotho  B3ATC5I  npHHexaTb  MHe  BocKpecHoro 
(j)ejibeTOHHCTa  —  hto  oco6eHHo  TpyAHo:  Hy>xHO,  hto6m  6biji  h  ocTpoyMeH,  h 
B  TO  )Ke  BpeMH  He  XJIOyHOM.’  10 

EcJTH  B  TeXHHHeCKOM  H  X03HHCTBeHH0M  OTHOUieHHH  HOBOe  AeJIO  MOTJIO 
Bceijejio  onepeTbCH  Ha  annapaT  ‘BecTHHxa  EBponbi’  h  THnorpa(J)HK) 
CTaciojieBHHa,  to  rjiaBHbra  ajieivieHT,  oGecneHHBiuHH  ycneuiHoe  co3AaHHe 
ra3eTbi  —  (J)opMHpoBaHHe  xopnyca  xoppecnoHAeHTOB  h  coTpyAHHxoB,  noji- 
HOCTbK)  3aBHCeJI  OT  3HepTHH  TJiaBHOTO  pe^aKTOpa  H  COHyBCTBHH  oGuxeCTBeH- 
hocth.  K  HenocpeACTBeHHOH  pa6oTe  b  peAaxiiHH  ‘TTopHAKa’  6bijia  npHBjieneHa 
rpynna  BeAymHx  >xypHajiHCTOB  Tex  jieT.  ‘PyccxHH  otacji’  ra3eTbi  B03TjraBHji 
O.  O.  BopOnOHOB,  CneLtHaJIHCT  B  o6jiaCTH  3KOHOMHKH  H  CTaTHCTHKH,  HaCTO 
BbiCTynaBuiHH  Ha  CTpaHHH,ax  ‘BecTHHxa  EBponbi’,  ‘HeAejin’  h  Apyrnx  opra- 
hob  nenaTH.  B  ‘nopAAxe’  oh  He  TOJibKo  peAaxTHpoBaji  MaTepnajibi  CBoero 
OT^ejia,  ho  h  ony6jiHKOBaji  okojio  100  coGcTBemibix  CTaTen.11  FlepBbiM 
3aBe,nyiomHM  HHOCTpaHHbiM  OTAenoM  cTaji  B.  <t>.  Koprn,  6jiecTHine  o6pa3o- 
BaHHblH  HCTOpHK  H  (j)HJIOJIOT,  6bIBIHHH  B  60-70  TT.  peAaXTOpOM  XpynHOH 
jiH6epajibHOH  ra3eTbi  ‘CaHXT-neTep6yprcxHe  bcaomocth’.  3apyHHBuiHCb  ero 
corjiacHeM  Ha  pa6oTy  b  ‘nopAAxe’,  CTaciojieBHH  paAOCTHO  coo6man  06  3tom 
K.  JX.  KaBejiHHy:  ‘HeT  comhchhh,  hto  jiynuiero  peaaxTOpa  HHOCTpaHHoro 
OTziejia  h  He  mot  6bi  >xejiaTb,  a  a  h  bo  CHe  jiynuiero  He  yBH>xy 
OAHaxo  BecHOH  1881  r.,  nojiyHHB  pa3peuieHHe  Ha  H3Aamie  coGctbchhoh 
ra3eTbi,  Koprn  noxHHyji  ‘nopAAOx’.  Ha  nocTy  pe^axTOpa  HHOCTpaHHoro 
OTAejia  ero  cmchhji  JI.  3.  Cjiohhmcxhh,  mojioaoh  ny6jiHiiHCT,  6biBiHHH 
y>xe  aBTOpoM  ‘BecTHHxa  EBponbi’.  JJojDXHOCTb  cexpeTapa  peAaxijHH  3aH5ui 
E.  K.  Pann,  6biBuiHH  He3aAOJiro  ao  3toto  peAaxTopoM  ra3eTbi  ‘PyccxHH 
MHp’,  3axpbiTOH  npaBHTejibCTBOM  b  1879  r.  3a  nonbiTxy  npoBOAHTb 
MbICJIb  O  Heo6xOAHMOCTH  H3MeHeHHfl  HaUieTO  TOCyAapCTBeHHOTO  CTpOfl’.13 
3aBeAyiomHM  otacjiom  jnrrepaTypHOH  xphthxh  CTaji  A.  H.  BBeAeHCXHH, 
nejiOBex  xoporno  H3BecTHbiH  b  HHTepaTypHOM  MHpe.  He  MeHee  3HaMeHHTbiM 
6biji  h  3aMecTHTejib  maBHoro  peAaxTopa  ‘HopAAKa’  —  F.  K.  rpaAOBcxHH, 


9  CaAmbiKO($-IU,edpuH  M.  E.  Co6paHHe  cohhhchhh  b  20-th  TOMax.  MocKBa,  1976,  t.  19,  c.  176. 

10  HPJTH  PO,  <}).  293  (M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH),  on.  1,  N°  103,  ji.  158. 

11  HPJ1H  PO,  13732  (AeJiOBbie  6yMarn  9>.  <£>.  BoponoHOBa),  ji.  60-66. 

12  M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH  h  ero  coBpeMeHHHKH  h  hx  nepenncica.  CaHKT-IIeTep6ypr,  1911,  t.  2,  c. 
153. 

13  U,eHTpajibHbiH  rocyjiapcTBeHHbiH  HCTopHnecKHH  apxHB  CCCP  (najiee  U,rHA  CCCP),  (J).  776 
(EnaBHoe  YnpaBJieHHe  no  jiejiaM  nenaTH),  on.  6.  1879  r.,  JVe  402,  ji.  26-28. 
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npocjiaBHBiiiHHCJi  b  1878  r.  CBoen  craTbeH  b  3auiHTy  Bepbi  3acyjiHH. 
CTaciojieBHHy  ero  peKOMeHAOBan  A.  O.  Kohh,  nocjie  Toro,  KaK  pe/iaKTHpye- 
Maa  rpaAOBCKHM  ra3eTa  ‘Pyccxoe  o6o3peHHe’  Gbina  3anpemeHa  ueH3ypoH.14 
CAepncaB  o6emaHHe,  AaHHoe  CraciojieBHHy,  CajiTbiKOB-II],eApHH  npHCJian  AJin 
pa6oTbi  b  ‘TlopaaKe’  b  KanecTBe  aBTopa  BOCKpecHbix  ({)ejibeTOHOB  nHcaTena  C. 
H.  TepnuropeBa.  Flo  3TOMy  noBOAy  oh  cooGman  n.  B.  AHHeHKOBy:  ‘...a 
noABiCKaa  CTaciojieBHHy  Aaace  (})ejibeTOHHCTa,  Tepnm  opeBa,  aBTopa  ‘OcKyAe- 
hhb’.  He  3Haio,  BbiTaHiiyeTca  jth  H3  Hero  HTo-HnGyjib  3aHHMaTejibHoe,  bo 
bc5ikom  cjiynae,  Ha  nepBoe  BpeMa  GyAy  caM  npocMaTpHBaTb  h  pyKOBOAHTb.’ 15 

C  (|)eBpajifl  1881  r.  b  ‘nopaAKe’  Haaaji  paGoTaTb  coTpyAHHK  )KypHajia 
‘fle jio’  K.  M.  CTaHioKOBHH,  cooGmaBLUHH  H3  neTepGypra  o  tom,  hto 
npHrjiameH,  HToGbi  ‘ oMcusumb  [BbiAejieHO  aBTopoM]  CKyaHOBaTyio  ra3eTy 
C  1  (jieBpajia,  —  nHcaji  oh  Aanee,  —  GyAy  xoAHTb  b  peAaioimo  c  1 1  ao  2,  GyAy 
BepoHTHO  HJieHOM  peAaKijHH  h  Koe-HTO  paGoraTb.  Ohh  npeAJio^KHjiH  jiHTepa- 
TypHbiH  (j)ejibeTOH  h  oG30p  neaaTH.  nocMOTpio,  hto  BbiHAeT,  ho  ot  npeAJio- 
nceHHa  He  OTKa3ajica,  t.k.  ycneio  h  b  ‘/Jene’  h  b  ‘nopaAKe’.  ...  CTaciojieBHH 
njiaTHT  npeBoexoAHO  h  ra3eTa,  bo  bchkom  cjiynae,  HHCTonnoTHaa.’ 16 
CTaHioKOBHH  Ben  b  ra3eTe  ‘OnepKH  oGmecTBeHHOH  2ch3hh’  h  Bcero  onyGjiHKO- 
Ban  b  Hen  He  Menee  Aecara  CTaTen.17 

KpOMe  (jjopMHpoBaHHa  peAaKUHH  CTaciojieBHH  AOjmeH  Gbin  Hanra  xoppe- 
cnoHAeHTOB  h  nocToaHHbix  aBTOpOB  He  TOJibKo  b  C.-neTepGypre,  ho  h  b 
Apyrnx  ropOAax  CTpaHbi.  3Aecb  BHOBb  Gojibmyio  noAAepncKy  eMy  0Ka3ajiH 
Apy3ba  h  eAHHOMbiuiJieHHHKH.  A.  O.  Kohh  onyGjiHKOBaji  b  ‘nopaAKe’  TaKHe 
CTaTbH  Kax  ‘nepeA  HaMH  CKOpGHbiii  (|)jiar  BeeT  HaA  abopaom’  (o  CMepTH 
AjieKcaHApa  II),  ‘Y  rpoGa  ^ocToeBCKoro’,  ‘CyAeGHbie  ycTaBbi  Ha  CTpaHHiiax 
CBOAa  3aKOHOB’,  ‘CyAeGHaa  pe(J)opMa  h  npaKTHKa’  h  Apyrne.18  C  oGocHOBa- 
HHeM  nojiHTHaecKOH  njiaT(j)opMbi  jinGepajibHoro  ABHaceHHa  BbiCTynaji  b  ra3e- 
Te  K.  J\.  KaBejiHH.  Hmchho  b  ‘nopaAKe’  yBHAGJiH  cBeT  ero  onepKH  ‘19 
(J)eBpajia  1861-1881  rr.’  (o  cyAbGe  pe(j)opM  60-x  rr.),  ‘HaniH  hhopoaabi  h 
HHOBepiibi’,  ‘no  Aopore.  3aMeTKH  h  BneHaTjieHHa’,  ‘M3  AepeBHii’  h  paA  Apyrnx 
CTaTen  h  3aMeTOK.19  TeaTpajibHyio  xpoHHKy  Ben  b  ra3eTe  noA  nceBAOHHMOM 


14  rpadoecKuu,  77  K.  K  HCTopnn  pyccKOH  irenara.  —  Pyccicaa  CTapHHa,  1882,  t.  33,  N°  2,  c.  49 1  - 
495;  Ero  ace.  HTorn.  Khcb,  1908,  c.  73. 

15  CaAmbiKoe-UledpuH  M.  E.  (npHMenaHne  9),  t.  19,  c.  176. 

16  rocy/japcTBeHHaa  ny6jiHHHaa  6n6jiMOTeKa  hm.  M.  E.  CajiTbiKOBa-IIJenpHHa.  Omen  pyico- 
nHceH  (nanee  FIIB  OP),  4).  736  (K.  M.  CraHioKOBMH),  40,  ji.  6-7.  nySnuKya  otc  nncbMO  b 
TypreHeBCKOM  cGopHHKe  (JleHHHrpan,  1968,  Bbin.  4,  c.  285)  H.  H.  MocTOBCKaa  HeBepHO  nponjia 
pan  cjiob  TeKCTa,  hto  npuBeno  k  HCKaacenmo  ero  CMbicna. 

17  flempyiuKoe,  B.  C.  npoH3BeneHna  K.  M.  CraHroKOBHHa  b  nepHonHHecicoH  nenaTH.  AymaH- 
6e,  1963,  c.  5. 

18  Kohu  A.  0.  Co6paHHe  coHHHeHHH  b  8-mh  TOMax.  MocKBa,  1969,  t  7,  c.  257. 

19  nopanoK,  1881,  1,  8,  49,  51,  54,  133,  149,  162,  174,  356. 
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A.  HBaHOB  KpynHeHniHH  ajjBOKaT  Tex  jieT  A.  M.  YpycoB.20  Cboh  HayHHbie 
o6o3peHH«  ny6jiHKOBaji  b  Hen  no#  KpuriTOHHMOM  A.  M.  BbijjaiomHHCfl 
pyCCKHH  XHMHK  A.  M.  EyTJiepOB.  Cpe^H  aBTOpOB  H  KOppecnOH^eHTOB 
‘nopa/pca’  6biJiH  nwcaTejiH  <t>.  /J.  HecJieAOB,  W.  H.  .Hchhckhh,  H.  M.  Mhhckhh 
h  A.  H.  3pTejib,  yneHbie  h  oGmecTBeHHbie  .neaTejiH  H.  M.  ^aphhucb,  H. 
AHyMHH,  T.  H.  FIoTaHHH,  H.  H.  flroKyji,  H.  H.  TaraHaeB,  nyOjiHHHCTbi  B.  A. 
FojibijeB  h  E.  H.  Ythh.  Ha  CTpaHHijax  ra3eTbi  mo>kho  6buio  nponecTb  onepiCH 
H.  3n6epa  h  H.  A.  Kop(J)a,  n.  fleMeHTbeBa,  K).  ilHcoHa  h  B.  B.  CracoBa. 

M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH  noHHMaji,  hto  /yia  OojibinoH  o6mecTBeHHO- 
nojiHTHHecKOH  ra3eTbi  Heo6xo,aHMO  HMeTb  nocTOHHHoro  KOppecnoH^eHTa  b 
MocKBe.  Hm  CTaji  C.  A.  MypoxmeB,  6y,zjymHH  nepBbiH  npe.zjceziaTe.jib  Tocy- 
AapCTBeHHOH  /J,yMbI  H  OCHOBaTeJIb  KoHCTHTyLJHOHHO-/jeMOKpaTHHeCKOH  nap- 
THH,  BH/JHblH  o6meCTBCHHbIH  ^eJITCJIb.  npaKTHHeCKH  OH  flBJIHJICH  OJJHHM  H3 
jiH/jepOB  jiH6epajibHOH  onno3HD.HH  b  MocKBe,  coctohji  rjiacHbiM  ropozjcKoii 
AyMbi  h  6bui  TecHO  CBH3aH  c  peAaKHHHMH  ra3eT  ‘3eMCTBo’  h  ‘PyccKHe 
Be^oMOCTH’.  HanHHaa  c  nepBoro  HOMepa,  C.  A.  MypoMijeB  peryjispHo 
ny6jiHKOBaji  b  ‘nopazjKe’  3a  nozjnncbio  ‘Z’  ‘nncbMa  H3  MocKBbi’.  B  hhx  oh 
3HaKOMHJl  HHTaTejieH  C  pa3HbIMH  CTOpOHaMH  o6meCTBeHHOH  )KH3HH  MoCKBbI, 
ocTpo  nojieMH3HpoBaji  c  KOHcepBaTHBHbiMH  opraHaMH  nenaTH,  KpHTHKOBan 
ropo^cKHe  BJiacTH.21 

M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH  CTpeMHjica  ocBemaTb  b  CBoen  ra3eTe  3HaHHTejibHbie 
co6biTH«,  npOHCxo^HBuiHe  He  TOJibKO  b  neTep6ypre  h  MocKBe,  ho  h  b  jiio6oh 
TOHKe  P OCCHHCKOH  HMnepHH.  HHTepeCHO  OTMeTHTb,  HTO  H  B  nOHCKaX  npOBHH- 
ijnajibHbix  KoppecnoHAeHTOB  CTaciojieBHH  Taioice  nojiyHHJi  noMomb  ot 
CajiTbiKOBa-meApHHa.  Hmchho  nepe3  Hero  ycTaHOBHji  c  ‘nopazJKOM’  kohtbk- 
Tbl  y(J)HMCKHH  KOppecnOHAeHT  n.  H.  ,H,o6pOTBOpCKHH,  npOCJiaBHBUIHHCH 
CBOeH  6opb6on  C  3JIOynOTpe6jieHH5IMH  MeCTHOH  ajJMHHHCTpaLJHH.22  B  TO  >Ke 
BpeMH  CTaciojieBHH  SHeprHHHo  no^biCKHBaji  xuui  CBoen  ra3eTbi  HHOCTpaHHbix 
KoppecnoH^eHTOB.  W  3jjecb  HeotjeHHMyio  noMomb  oKa3aji  eMy  H.  C.  Typre¬ 
HeB.23  B  0KT»6pe  1880  r.,  y3HaB  o  nojiyneHHH  pa3peineHH5i  H3jjaBaTb  ra3eTy, 
TypreHeB  nncaji  CTaciojieBHHy:  ‘no3ZJpaBjiaio  c  ycnexoM  ...  BCJiezjCTBHH 
Barnero  nncbMa  HBJiaeTCH  zipyraa  3a6oTa:  /jocTaTb  nyTHbix  KoppecnoH^eHTOB 
Zjjia  ‘nopa^Ka’  ....  Mory  nopyHHTbca  3a  ozjho:  b  napHJKe  Hanzjy  xoppec- 
noH^eHTa  I-h  copT  —  TOJibKO  (j)paHijy3a;  pyccxoro  Bbi  caMH  otjihhho 


20  Kmob  AjieKcaHap  MBaHOBHH  YpycoB.  MocKBa,  1907,  t.  1-2.  B  3Ty  KHury  bouijih  h  ero 

ny6jiHKaiiHH  H3  ‘nopa^Ka’. 

21  HPJIM  PO,  ({).  293  (M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH),  on.  1,  N°  949,  ji.  1;  MypoMifee  C.  A.  C6opHHK 
CTaTeii.  MocKBa,  191 1,  c.  412. 

22  CamribiKoe-llledpuH  M.  E.  (npHMenaHHe  9),  t.  19,  kh.  1,  c.  217;  Kenbnep  B.  E.  Floa 
KpHnTOHHMOM  FI.  W.  —  CoBeTCKaa  6H6jiHorpa(J)Ha,  1986,  JNq  5,  c.  68-70. 

23  MocmoecKaR  H.  H.  TypreHeB  h  ra3eTa  M.  M.  CTaciojieBHHa  ‘IlopfljiOK’.  —  TypreHeBCKHH 
c6ophhk.  JleHHHrpan,  1968,  Bbin.  4,  c.  282-293. 
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onpe^ejiHjiH.  B  JIohaohc  y  MeHa  ecTb  Ha  npHMeTe  aejibHbiH  cooTenecT- 
BeHHHK.’ 24  FlHcaTejTb  CAep^Kajr  CBoe  o6emaHHe,  o6ecnenHB  ‘riopaAOK’ 
KOppecnoHaeHTaMH  bo  OpaHUHH  7K.  <J>.  A.  <J>yKbe  h  T.  H.  BbipyGoBbiM,  a 
b  AHrjiHH  3.  Bh3jih.  MHTepecHo  onpeaejieHHe  nojiHTHHecKoro  jiHija  ‘IIo- 
pflAKa’,  aaHHoe  TypreHeBbiM  b  nncbMe  k  Bh3jth:  ‘...  ra3eTa  yMepeHHO- 
jni6epajibHoro  HanpaBJieHHfl  ....  Hero  ot  Bac  ocodenno  [3/jecb  h  aajiee 
BbmeneHo  b  TeKCTe  aBTopoM  nncbMa],  >KAyT,  TaK  3to  cy>KaeHHH  o  nojiHTHKe 
napAaMewna,  o  couHajibHbix,  arpapHbix  h  pejiHrH03Hbix  Bonpocax;  Bbi  GyaeTe 
3aTparHBaTb  jiHTepaTypHbie  h  HaynHbie  npoGjieMbi  TOJibKO  Toraa,  Koraa  ohh 
6yayT  HMeTb  onpeaejieHHoe  OTHomeHHe  k  nojiHTHKe  ...,’25  TaKHM  o6pa30M 
TypreHeB  AOBOJibHO  tohho  onepTHJi  Kpyr  HHTepecoB  toh  rpynnbi  HHTaTejien, 
KOTopaa  cocTaBHJia  ayanTOpHio  ‘riopaaKa’  —  jinGepajibHOH  h  aeMOKparaHe- 
ckoh  HHTejiJiHreHUHH.  3thm  He  HcnepnbiBajiacb  KOHKpeTHaa  noMomb  W.  C. 
TypreHeBa  hoboh  ra3eTe.  Oh  npeaocTaBHJi  CTaciojieBHHy  cboh  paccKa3 
‘CTapbie  nopTpeTbi’,  coaencTBOBaji  noflBjieHHio  cpe/jH  aBTopoB  ‘riopflAKa’  Th 
ae  MonaccaHa  h  paaa  apyrnx  nHcaTejieH  h  acypnajiHCTOB.26 

IIocToaHHbiM  KoppecnoHaeHTOM  b  BeHe  CTaa  C.  JT.  Kjiahko.  B  70-e  rr.  oh 
6bia  AenTejibHbiM  HJieHOM  no^nojibHbix  HapoAHHnecKHx  opraHH3au,HH,  a 
3aTeM  3MHrpHpOBaji  b  Abctphhd.27 

Heo6biKHOBeHHO  njiOAOTBopHO  pa6oTajia  b  KanecTBe  KoppecnoH/jeHTa 
‘riopaAKa’  b  BepjiHHe  nncaTejibHHua  A.  B.  KanpoBa.  C  ee  noMombio 
CTaciojieBHH  CTpeMHJica  yKpenHTb  eBponencKHe  no3HAHH  ra3eTbi.  Oh  nncaji 
KanpoBOH:  Hy>KHO  HMeTb  b  TepMaHHH  jihuo,  KOTOpoe  Gy,aeT  e^Ke^HeBHo 

HH(j)OpMHpOBaTb  ‘riopBAOK’  O  eBponeHCKHX  CoGbITHHX.  TaKHM  o6pa30M  MbI 
6yaeM  Ha  cneayiomHH  ^eHb  yTpoM  HMeTb  b  ‘riopflAKe’  Bee,  hto  Bnepa  3Haji 

EepjiHH _ Ecjih  Bbi  HanaeTe  B03M0>KH0CTb  nouyHHTb  KaKHe-jinGo  CBeACHHfl 

paHbuie  ra3eT  hjih  apyrnx  hctohhhkob  —  TeM  jiynuie.’28  OixeHHBaa  pa6oTy 
KanpOBOH,  M.  M.  CraciojieBHH  rioAHepKHBaji:  ‘51  oneHb  AOpo>Ky  cbohm 
GepjiHHCKHM  KoppecnoH^eHTOM:  ero  nocT  oneHb  Ba>KeH  b  3Ty  MHHyTy.’29 

3HeprH5i  CTaciojieBHHa  h  noAAepTKKa  uihpokhx  KpyroB  nporpeccHBHOH 
o6mecTBeHHOCTH  He  nponarni  AapOM.  Ta3eTa  6biJia  co3^aHa  k  1  BHBapa 
1881  r.,  ee  nepBbiH  HOMep  Bbiuiea  b  cbct  THpa)KOM  b  5  Tbican  aoeMnjiflpOB.30 

Coaep^caHHe  ra3eTbi,  ee  HaeiiHafl  HanpaBjieHHOCTb  onpeaejiajmcb  octpoh 
noaHTHHecKOH  GopbGon  CTOJib  xapaKTepHOH  A-na  1881  r.  A.  <I>.  Kohh, 

24  Typ2enee  M.  C.  (npHMenaHHe  8),  t.  12,  c.  310. 

25  Typ2euee  M.  C.  (npHMenaHHe  8),  t.  13,  kh.  1,  c.  344. 

26  Typeenee  M.  C.  (npHMenaHHe  8),  t.  12,  kh.  2,  c.  317;  t.  13,  kh.  1,  c.  66-67 ,  417;  JlHTepaTypHoe 
HacjiejicTBO,  t.  13,  kh.  2,  c.  92. 

27  mB  OP,  4).  621  (A.  H.  IlbinHH),  No  395,  ji.  1;  HoBaa  h  HOBenuiaa  MCTopHa,  1962,  JVb  1,  c. 
196. 

28  M.  M.  CTaoojieBHH  h  ero  coBpeMeHHHKH  ...  (npHMenaHHe  12),  t.  1,  c.  529. 

29  TaM  ace. 

30  U,rHA  CCCP,  4>-  277  (FIeTep6yprcKHH  ueH3ypHbiH  komhtct),  on.  3,  N?  82,  ji.  16. 
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6biBiiiHM  oahhm  H3  ee  aBTopoB,  BcnoMHHan  no3AHee:  c  nepBbix  ^ce  cbohx 

HOMepOB  ‘nop^OK’  3aH5IJl  BHAHOe  H  AOCTOHHOe  MeCTO  BO  BCCAHeBHOH 
nenaTH,  HeyKjiOHHO  pa36Hpaa  o6mecTBeHHbie  Bonpocbi  c  tohkh  3peHHB  npaBa 
h  HpaBCTBeHHoro  AOJira.’ 31  B  nepBOM  )k e  HOMepe  ra3eTbi  M.  M.  CraciojieBHH 
oxapaKTepH30Baji  uejiH  h  3aAanH  CBoero  H3AaHH5i:  ‘CaMoe  B03HHKH0BeHHe 
HauieH  ra3eTbi  6bijio  Bbi3BaHO  HaAe^AOH  Ha  jiynmee  y  Hac  nojioaceHHe 
nenaTHoro  cnoBa.’  rjiaBHbiM  6biJio  (J)opMHpoBaHHe  oGmecTBeHHoro  mhchha, 
t.k.  \ . .  Tenepb  HaM,  kslk  h  BceM  o6pa30BaHHbiM  HapoAaM,  Hy>KeH  nopBAOK,  — 
a  HeT  nop^AKa  6e3  acHoro  h  cbo6oaho  cjio>KHBmeroc5i  co3HaHH«  cbohx  npaB  h 
CBoero  AOJira.’ 32 

B  uejiOM  no  KmoneBbiM  npo6jieMaM  Toro  BpeMeHH  ra3eTa  nocTOBHHO 
3aHHMajia  nporpeccHBHbie  no3Hu,HH.  Ee  pyKOBOACTBO  hactohhhbo  OTCTaHBa- 
jio  HAen  o  HeoGxoAHMOCTH  nojiHTHnecKHX  pe(()opM,  yBa^ceHHB  oGmecTBeHHoro 
MHeHHa,  pacniHpeHHH  npaB  BbiGopHbix  yHpeacAeHHH  h  orpaHHHeHHJi  npOH3BO- 
Jia  AapCKOH  aAMHHHCTpaAHH.  BHHMaTeAbHbIMH  HHTaTeJIilMH  ‘TTopBAKa’  6bIJIH 
H.  C.  TypreHeB  hM.E.  CajiTbiKOB-lHeApHH,  c  OAo6peHHeM  othochbuihcch  ko 
MHOrHM,  Ony6jIHKOBaHHbIM  B  HeM  MaTepHaJiaM.33  O  COJIHAapHOCTH  C  HAeHMH, 
BbICKa3aHHbIMH  Ha  CTpaHHAaX  3TOH  ra3eTbI,  3aflBJI5IJIH  TaKHe  H3BeCTHbie 

o6inecTBeHHbie  AeaTejm  KaK  A.  B.  Fojiobhhh,  K.  K.  ApceHbeB  h  IT.  B. 
Ahhchkob.34 

BHHMaTejibHo  HHTajiH  ‘nopAAOK’  h  b  narepe  peaKAHH.  CaMbiM  pa3Hy3AaH- 
HbiM  HanaAKaM  noAseprjiacb  ra3eTa  Ha  crpaHHAax  ‘/^HeBHHKa’  B.  TT.  Menjep- 
CKoro,  ‘HoBoro  BpeMeHH’  A.  C.  CyBOpHHa,  ‘Mockobckhx  BeAOMocTen’  M.  H. 
KaTKOBa.  He  oGomeji  cbohm  BHHMaHHeM  ‘Hophaok’  h  oahh  H3  ctojhiob 
peaKAHH,  oGep-npoxypop  CnHOAa  K.  n.  HoGcaohocacb.  Oh  ABa^cAbi  6e3- 
ycneniHo  nbiTajicn  BOcnpenaTCTBOBaTb  nyGjiHKaAHH  b  ra3eTe  KpHTHHecKHx 
MaTepnajiOB,  nocBHmeHHbix  BbicuieMy  AyxoBeHCTBy  h  AeHTejibHocTH  Chho- 
Aa.35  B  Mae  1881  r.,  y3HAB  o  npne3AC  b  Pocchhd  PE  C.  TypreHeBa,  K.  1 1. 
no6eAOHocAeB  o6paTHJiC5i  k  noaTy  5i.  n.  nonoHCKOMy  co  cneAyioiAHM 
npeAOCTepe)KeHHeM:  ‘He  KCTaTH  oh  noflBHjica.  Bbi  Apy^Hbi  c  hhm:  HTo6bi  bot 
no  Apyac6e  nocoBeTOBaTb  eMy  He  ocTaBaTbca  AOJiro  hh  3Aecb,  hh  b  Mockbc,  a 
exaTb  CKopee  b  AepeBHio.  3Aecb  oh  nonaAeT  b  KOMnaHmo  ‘nopAAKa’,  eMy 
3aKpy>KaT  ronoBy  —  h  Bor  3HaeT  ao  nero  oh  aobcact  ce6a.’ 36 

BCfl  HCTOpHB  H3AaHHB  M.  M.  CTaCJOJieBHHa  -  3TO  npaKTHHeCKH  HCTOpHB 

ero  eAHHo6opCTBa  c  AeH3ypon.  Oco6eHHO  cjioacHbiM  crano  nojio>KeHHe 

31  Kohu  A.  0.  (npHMenaHHe  18),  t.  7,  c.  226. 

32  riopjmOK,  1881,  1(13)  3HB. 

33  Typzenee  M.  C.  (npHMenaHHe  8),  t.  13,  kh.  1,  c.  33,  58,  68;  CaAmbwoe-UJedpuH  M.  E. 
(npHMenaHHe  9),  t.  19,  kh.  2,  c.  23. 

34  M.  M.  CraciojieBHH  h  ero  coBpeMeHHHKH  ...  (npHMenaHHe  12),  t.  1,  c.  528-529;  t.  3,  c.  394- 
395;  PIPJIM  PO,  (j).  293  (M.  M.  CraciojieBHH),  on.  1,  JY°  1 65  2,  ji.  53. 

35  M.  M.  CracKxrieBHH  h  ero  coBpeMeHHHKH  ...  (npHMenaHHe  12),  t.  1,  c.  484-485. 

36  U,ht.  no:  C6opHHK  riyniKHHCKoro  flOMa  Ha  1923  r.  neTporpa.it,  1924,  c.  286-287. 
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ra3eTbi  nocjie  Ka3HH  HapoAOBOJibijaMH  AneKcaHApa  II.  Oahhm  H3  Bbipa>KeHHH 
nocjieAOBaBiiieH  nocjie  3toto  peaKijHH  CTano  npecjieAOBaHHe  nporpeccHBHbix 
opraHOB  nenaTH.  Y)Ke  24  MapTa  1881  r.  6bijia  3anpemeHa  po3HHHHan  npOAaam 
‘IlopBAKa’.37  HaKa3aHHe  nocjieAOBajio  3a  ny6nHKauHK)  coo6meHHB  o  Kpe- 
CTbHHCKHx  6ecnop«AKax,  npOH3omeAiuHx  b  cejie  Mojiokobo  BecberoHCKoro 
ye3Aa  TBepcKoii  ry6epHHH.  3Ta  KoppecnoHACHu,HB  6bijia  yaocToeHa  cne- 
AHajibHoro  AOKjiaAa,  c  KOTOpbiM  M.  T.  JIopHc-MejiHKOB  o6paTHjica  k 
AneKcaHApy  III,  yKa3bmafl  Ha  HKoGbi  MMeioinHecfl  b  cTaTbe  ‘npeyBeAHHeHHbie 
CBeAeHHB  06  3thx  6ecnopflAKax\  3a6bm  o  6bijibix  HaAOKAax  Hcnojib30BaTb 
‘ITopHAOK’  b  cbohx  nuaHax  no  bo3achctbhk>  Ha  o6mecTBeHHoe  MHeHHe 
CTpaHbi,  JIopHc-MejiHKOB  noTpeGoBajr  BoenpeTHTb  ra3eTe  po3HHHHyio  npOAa- 
^cy.  AjieKcaHAp  III  Bceaejxo  oao6phji  sth  Mepbi.38 

CMeHHBuiHH  JIopHC-MenHKOBa  Ha  nocTy  MHHHCTpa  BHyTpeHHHx  Aea  H.  n. 
HraaTbeB  He  oco6chho  CKpbma.ii  cboh  HaMepeHHH  pacnpaBHTbca  c  AeMOKpa- 
THnecKOH  h  jm6epajibHOH  nenaTbio.  C  ero  npHxoAOM  He  6bijio  Ka>KeTCB 
MecBi^a,  HTo6bi  M.  M.  CTaciojieBHHa  He  BbObmajiH  b  U,eH3ypHbiH  Komhtct. 
HanaAKH  Ha  ‘ITopbaok’  T5DKejio  nepe^cHBajiHCb  CraciojieBHHeM,  nHcaBuieM 
CBoeMy  GepjiHHCKOMy  KoppecnoHAeHTy  A.  B.  KanpoBofi:  \ . .  TJDKejibie  BpeMe- 
Ha,  TpyAHO  BbiHOCHMbie,  6e3yMHbiM  Tenepb  jiynine  6biTb,  hqm  yMHbiM.’ 39  Y:*;e 
b  MapTe  CTacK>jieBHH  CTan  oco3HaBaTb,  hto  HaA  ra3eTOH  HaBHCJia  onacHOCTb 
3aKpbiTHB.  Cpa3y  >Ke  nocjie  co6biTHH  1  MapTa  oh  nHcaji  r ojioBHHy:  ‘Hymio 
>Ke  6bijio  MHe  OTKpbiTb  ra3eTy  b  TaKoe  BpeM»,  KorAa  h  onbiTHeHuieMy 
^cypHajiHCTy  HenerKo  bccth  CBoe  Aejio,  ecjiH  TOJibKO  oh  xoneT  bccth  ero  c 
KaKHM-HH6yAb  AOCTOHHCTBOM.’40  MeCHA  CnyCTH  CTaeiOJieBHH  HH(J)OpMHpOBaJl 
A.  M.  }fCeMHy)KHHKOBa:  ‘^ajibHeHuiee  cymecTBOBaHHe  ra3eTbi  npn  HacTOH- 
meM  nojio)KeHHH  jxqji  AOBOJibHO  npoGjieMaTHHecKoe,  OHa  OKa3bmaeTCH  He  no 
ce30Hy.  He  3HaK),  hto  6yAeT  Aajibuie,  ho  noxa  —  HeBbmocHMo  THiacejio  —  a o 
AypHOTbl.’  41 

B  Mae  ra3eTe  6bmo  3anpemeHO  Ha  oahh  MecflA  nenaTaTb  nacTHbie  o6bHBjie- 
HHH,  HTO  npHBeJIO  H3AaTeJTH  K  Cepbe3HbIM  (J)HHaHCOBbIM  3aTpyAHeHHHM.  2  Maa 
‘nOpHAOK’  Bbimejl  B  CBeT  C  He3anOJTHeHHbIMH  CTOJlSuaMH  o6bHBJieHHH,  HTO 
6biJio  CBoeo6pa3HbiM  npoTecTOM  npOTHB  npoH3BOJia  AeH3ypbi.  ‘/JoGpeHuiHH 
HBaH  CepreeBHH,  —  nncaji  b  Te  ahh  M.  M.  CracKXJieBHH,  —  nocbijiaio  BaM 
npecTynjieHHe  (HOMep  1  Man)  h  6ejioe  HaKa3aHHe  bbhac  3anpemeHH5i  nenaTaTb 
o6bHBjieHHH  (HOMep  2  Man).’42  B  Mae  1881  r.,  kotaa  HCTeKaji  cpoK  3anpeme- 
HHH  P03HHHH0H  npOAa^H,  CTaeiOJieBHH  HanpaBHJT  MHHHCTpy  BHyTpeHHHX  AeJI 


37  U,ri4A  CCCP,  (J).  776  (rjiaBHoe  YnpaBJieHHe  no  ztejiaM  nenaTM),  on.  1 ,  JMs  1 7,  ji.  12. 

38  TaM  >Ke,  ji.  12-17. 

39  rnB  OP,  4).  327  (A.  B.  KanpoBa),  JNb  9,  ji.  9. 

40  U,ht.  no:  1  MapTa  1881  rona.  MocKBa,  1933,  c.  187. 

41  M.  M.  CTaeiOJieBHH  h  ero  coBpeMeHHHKH  ...  (npHMenaHHe  12),  t.  4,  c.  336. 

42  TypreHeBCKHH  c6opHHK.  AeHHHrpa^,  1967,  Bbin.  3,  c.  396. 
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H.  FI.  HraaTbeBy  nncbMo  o  tom,  hto  3to  Haxa3aHHe  6bijio  HajioaceHO  Ha 
ra3eTy  3a  ny6jiHxaijHio  xoppecnoHjieHiiHH  o  xpecTbjmcxHx  bojihchhiix  b 
BecberoHCKOM  ye3^e.  Flpn  3tom  CTaciojieBHH  He  y/iepacajicfl,  hto6m  He 
OTMeTHTb,  HTO  ‘caMblH  (J)BKT  6eCnOp»AKOB  OHeHb  CKOpO  nO^TBep^HJICH,  HO 
TeM  He  MeHee  MHHHCTepCTBO  Hauino  Heo6xo£HMbiM,  3a  npocToe  h  CBoeBpe- 
MeHHoe  H3BemeHHe  o  coBepuiHBuieMCH  (J)aKTe,  Hajio>xHTb  Ha  ra3eTy  o^Hy  H3 
caMbix  TH^cejibix  xap.’  W  aajiee,  c  Heo6biHHbiM  jjjih  Hero  capKa3MOM,  3aMenaeT 
MrHaTbeBy:  ‘npaBjja,  ajiMHHHCTpaiiHH  Bcxope  yGe/jnjiacb,  hto  Taxaa  xapa 
ra3eTbi  He  yHHHToacaeT  Gecnopa/ixoB,  h  HecKOJibKo  £HeH  cnycTii  b  KpacHOM 
XojiMe  noBTOpHjiocb  to  )xe,  ho  yace  b  GojibmeM  pa3Mepe  . ..’.  ‘Barne 
CuHTeubCTBo,  —  npoAOJi^caji  b  tom  )k e  TOHe  CTaciojieBHH,  —  MO>xeT  6biTb,  He 
pa3Aeji«eT  toto  mhchkh,  hto  xapa  ra3eTe,  o6»3aHHOH  CBoeBpeMeHHO  jjobo- 
AHTb  jjo  Bceo6mero  CBejjeHHH  coBepuiHBuiHecB  (jiaxTbi  ...  He  ecTb  jiynuian 
Mepa  npoTHB  6ecnopHAKOB.’ 43  3to  nocnaHHe  —  axT  rpaac/jaHCxoro  My>xe- 
CTBa.  Oho  roBOpHT  o  tom,  hto  CTaciojieBHH  He  TOJibKO  h  He  CTOJibxo  6biji 
jjoBejieH  #o  OTHanHHH  npecjie^oBaHHHMH  BjiacTeii,  ho  TJiaBHbiM  o6pa30M, 
ocTpo  h  6ojie3HeHHO  nepe^CHBaji  KpymeHHe  cbohx  jiH6epajibHbix  hjijiio3hh  b 
OTHomeHHH  mhphoh  nojiHTHHecKOH  3BOJHOIJHH  ot  a6cojiK>THOTO  caMojiepaca- 
BHfl  K  KOHCTHTyiJHOHHOH  MOHapXHH. 

M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH  noHHMaji,  hto  bjibcth  HmyT  TOJibxo  6jiaronpHHTHbiH 
npe/yior  jijih  hobmx  penpeccnn  h  3axpbiTHH  ra3eTbi.  ‘Kax  bhjjhtc,  H3  mchh 
acnjibi  THHyT  h  xpoBb  cocyT,  —  acajiOBajica  oh  K.  KaBejiHHy,  —  noTepnjno, 
noxa  TepnHTCH.’44  CnacTH  ra3eTy  bo  hto  6bi  to  hh  CTajio  —  TaxoBa  6biJia 
uejib  CraciojieBHHa  jictom  1881  r.  3to  HeH36e5KHO  npHBejio  x  chh^cchhio 
xpHTHnecxoH  HanpaBjieHiiocTH  ny6jiHxaiiHH  ‘nopimxa’.  Flepexoa  x  TaxTHxe 
‘BbDKHBaHHH’  6bIJI  TOTHaC  OTMeHeH  M.  E.  CaJITbIXOBbIM-m,eflpHHbIM.  B 
ceHT5i6pe  1881  r.  b  nncbMe  B.  IT.  TaeBcxoMy  oh  HpOHHnecxH  3aMeTHji; 
‘  ‘flopH^ox’  3to  Taxaa  ra3eTa  . . .  Taxan  ra3eTa  ...  ax,  xaxan  3to  ra3eTa!  H 
Taxoii  3jioh  3tot  CTaciojieBHH  ...\45  He^oBOJibCTBO  ycTynxaMH  ueH3ype 
Bbipa3HJi  h  A.  H.  3pTejib,  nHcaBiHHH  A.  H.  rTbimmy:  ‘MHe  Be3eT:  xor^a  « 
nocjiaji  b  ‘riopHAOx’  xoppecnoH^eHiinio,  b  xoTOpoii  OTMenaji  HbmeuiHiOK) 
CMyTy  yMOB  b  xpecTbiiHCTBe,  xoppecnoHjjeHijHJi  3Ta  6buia  H3ypoj30BaHa  jx o 
CMeuiHoro  —  BepOHTHO  H3  6oh3hh  xaxoro-HH6y,m>  ixHpxyjiflpa.’ 46 

OjxHaxo  jiaBHpoBaHHe  h  npe/iejibHaH  ocTopo>xHOCTb  CTaciojieBHHa  He 
npe/joxpaHHjiH  ‘riopHAOx’  ot  ijeH3ypHbix  xap.  B  aBrycTe  1881  r.  oh  jjejiHjica  c 
A.  <E.  Kohh  cbohmh  3a6oTaMH:  ‘MnTaeTe  jih  Bbi  ‘riopaxiox’?  Flo  HeMy  Bbi 
Mo^xeTe  cy/jHTb,  hto  mm  CTporo  Bbi^ep^cHBaeM  meApHHCxyio  nporpaMMy: 

43  UeHTpaubHbiH  rocyziapcTBeHHbiH  apxHB  OKTn6pbCKOH  peBOJnopHH,  (j).  730  (H.  n.  Mraa- 
TbeB),  on.  1,  JVb  3908,  ji.  1-1  06. 

44  M.  M.  CTaciojieBHH  h  ero  coBpeMeHHHKH  ...  (npHMenaHHe  12),  t.  2,  c.  156. 

45  CcuimbiKoe-UledpuH  M.  E.  (npHMenaHHe  9),  t.  19,  kh.  1,  c.  33. 

46  mB  OP,  (Ji-  621  (A.  H.  FlbinHH),  No  1021,  ji.  30-30  06. 
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‘Thxo,  Gjraropo/jHO  —  h  npH  tom  cbo6oaho  ...’  h  nepejiHBaeM  H3  nycToro  b 
nopomiee,  ho  Bee  TaKH  Haxo/jaT,  —  6bijia  onaTb  6ece,aa,  —  hto  mm  h  3to 
HeBHHHoe  3aHHTHe  BbinojiHaeM  c  KaKOH-To  npeAep30CTbio.’47  B  ceHTa6pe  ero 
Bbi3BajiH  b  rjiaBHoe  ynpaBjieHne  no  AenaM  nenaTH  h  o6t>3bhjih  o  tom,  hto 
3anpemeHHe  po3hhhhoh  npoaa>KH  ‘nopa^a’  He  MoaceT  6biTb  chhto,  t.k.  ‘... 
ra3eTa  He/jaBHO  Bbipa3HJia  y/jOBOJibCTBHe,  hto  nocneAHaa  bohhh  KOHHHJiacb 
BepJIHHCKHM  npOTOKOJIOM,  H  0^o6pHJia  npaBHTeJTbCTBO  3a  TO,  HTO  OHO  He 
BnyTajiocb  b  HOByio  BOHHy.’ 48  HaBepHoe  3to  6bui  eaHHCTBeHHbm  cjiynaii, 
Korzia  ra3eTa  nojiyHHJia  Haica3aHHe  ...  3a  noAAepacicy  npaBHTejibCTBa.  O^Haico 
nonbiTKa  OKOHnaTejibHO  3anyraTb  CTaciojieBHHa  HMejia  npOTHBononoacHbiH 
3(})(J)eKT.  ‘Hmcaicaa  po3HHHHaa  npo/jaaca,  hh  r aace  onTOBaa,  He  jminaT  MeHa 
3zipaBoro  CMbicjia  h  cobccth’,  —  nncaji  H3aaTenb  no  3TOMy  noBOAy  A.  B. 
KaHpOBOH.49 

JleTOM  1881  r.  ijeH30p0M  lleTep6yprcKoro  ijeH3ypHoro  KOMHTeTa  C.  W. 
KoccoBHHeM  6bui  noaroTOBjieH  cneijHajibHbiH  AOKjia/i,  MHHHCTpy  BHyTpeHHHx 
aeji  no jx  caKpaMeHTajibHbiM  3arjiaBHeM  ‘O  npe^ocyAHTejibHOM  HanpaBjieHHH 
ra3eTbi  ‘nopa^OR’.’  B  HeM  ^aBajica  nepeneHb  ‘nperpemeHHH’  ra3eTbi,  HaKO- 
nHBuiHxca  k  TOMy  BpeMeHH.  Cpe^H  hhx  h  ijHTHpoBaHHe  3anpemeHHOH 
jiHTepaTypbi  h  nojioacHTejibHbie  peneH3HH  Ha  npoH3Be/jeHHa  M.  E. 
CajiTbiKOBa-IU,eapHHa,  KOTOpbie,  no  mhchhio  C.  W.  KoccoBHHa,  6biJiH 
‘Hcnonb30BaHbi  hx  aBTopoM  /yia  npOBeaeHHa  Kpaime  npe/jocyflHTejibHbix 
MbicjreH’.50  Eme  o/jhhm  noApbiBHbiM  AeaHneM  ra3eTbi  6buio  ‘BbipaaceHHe 
corjiacHa  c  mhchhcm  XapbKOBCKoro  ry6epHCKoro  3eMCKoro  co6paHHa  o 
Heo6xoAHMOCTH  ocoGoro  ci*e3Aa  ^Jia  pa3peuieHHa  Bonpoca  o  KpecTbaHCKOM 
caMoynpaBjieHHH’  h  MHoroe,  MHoroe  Apyroe.51  3aBepmaa  aHajiH3  ‘aHTHnpaBH- 
TejibCTBeHHOH’  ^eaTejibHOCTH  ‘riopa^Ka’,  aBTop  aoKjia^a  KOHCTaTHpoBaji: 
‘U,ejib  ra3eTbi  OTbicKHBaTb  bo  Bcex  c(J)epax  pyccKOH  >kh3hh  yKa3aHHe  Ha 
Hey^OBjieTBopHTejibHOCTb  cymecTByiotnero  opraHHnecKoro  rocyaapcTBeHHO- 
ro  CTpoa  h  Heo6xoj3HMOCTH  ero  nepeycTpoilcTBa  Ha  Hanajiax  HapoAHoro 
npe^CTaBHTejibCTBa,  ycBoeHHbix  3ana^HOio  EBponoK).’52 

Kor^a  roHeHHa  co  CTOpOHbi  neH3ypbi  h  Hana^KH  npaBOH  nenaTH  cjiHjiHCb  b 
e^HHOM  xope,  M.  M.  CraciojieBHH  cpaBHHji  CBoe  nonoaceHHe  c  ‘H36neHHeM 
HaraHKaMH  BceHapoAHo’.  ‘3to  He  acH3Hb,  —  nHcaji  oh  A.  H.  IlbinHHy,  —  a 
GecnpepbiBHbiH  pa^  HeBbmocHMbix  Myx:  no  nyBCTBy  KOTopoe  HcnbiTbrnaeuib, 
acejiaji  6bi  o6paTHTbca  k  ayGHHe,  a  He  k  cyny.’ 53 


47  Kohu  A.  0.  (npHMenaHHe  18),  t.  7,  c.  228. 

48  mB  OP,  (J).  423  (A.  H.  JI6obckhh),  N«  1045,  ji.  4  o6.-5. 

49  TaM  )Ke. 

50  UTHA  CCCP,  (}).  777  (FIeTep6yprcKHH  neH3ypHbin  komhtct),  on.  3,  No  82,  ji.  157. 

51  TaM  )Ke,  ji.  1 58. 

52  TaM  >ice. 

53  mE  OP,  4>.  621  (A.  H.  IlbinHH),  N«  832,  ji.  13. 
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W  Bee  ace  ‘nopaAOK’  npoAOAacaA  BbixoAHTb.  CTaooAeBHM  oGbaBHA  Aaace  o 
noAnHCKe  Ha  1882  toa.  Ho  yace  9  aHBapa  1882  r.  H3AaTeAb  nojiyHHji 
TpeBoacHoe  nncbMO  ot  M.  E.  CaATbiicoBa-IHeAPHHa.  ‘B  chio  MHHyTy,  T.e.  b  12 

—  nacoB  yTpa  —  roBopunocb  b  hcm,  —  mm  eme  He  HMeeM  ceroAHaumero 
‘nop^AKa’,  xotji  oGbiKHOBeHHO  noMyaaMH  ra3eTy  b  10  aacoB  ...  He  cayMHAOCb 
jih  Hero-HH6y,m>?’ 54  OnaceHHa  nHcaTeaa  onpaBAaAHCb.  H3Aamie  ra3eTbi  6buio 
npHOCTaHOBjieHO  Ha  nojiTopa  Mecaija  mhhhctpom  BHyTpeHHHx  Aea  H.  n. 
HraaTbeBbiM.55  Hoboaom  aam  3Toro  H36pajiH  ny6AHicaimio  b  ccahmom 
HOMepe  3a  1882  r.  ‘OTMeTa  o  3aceAamm  Mockobckoh  ropOACKOH  AyMbi’. 
Mhhhctp  cocjrajica  Ha  oGbaBjieHHoe  eme  28  Maa  1881  r.  3anpemeHHe 
ny6jiHKOBaTb  ‘icaKHe-MH6o  CBeAeHHa,  Kacaioumeca  3Cmckhx  h  AyMCKHx  nocTa- 
HOBJieHHH,  npHroBopoB,  aapecoB,  a  paBHO  h  otmctob  o  hx  3aceAaHHax  6e3 
npeABapHTejibHoro  pa3pemeHHa\56  HMeioumeca  AOKyMeHTbi,  OAHaico, 
noKa3bmaioT,  mto  cyAt>6a  ‘nopaAKa’  6buia  yace  AaBHO  pemeHa.  3aKpbiTHa 
ra3eTbi  TpeGoBajiH  Bee  npaBbie  chum  CTpaHbi.  B  aHBape  1882  r.  H.  n. 
HraaTbeB  noAo6ocTpacTHO  OTMHTbiBaaca  nepeA  BcecHJibHbiM  K.  n.  no6eAO- 
HOCAeBbiM:  ‘.H  3anpeTHJi  ‘HopaAOic’  Ha  nojiTopa  Mecaija  ....  ^OBOJibHbi  ah 
Bbi,  HaKOHen  mhok>?’  57 

CooGmeHHe  o  npHOCTaHOBKe  ‘nopaAKa’  B3BOAHOBaAO  nporpeccHBHyio 
o6mecTBeHHOCTb  —  cnpaBeAAHBO  BHACBuiyio  b  3tom  HOBoe  npoaBAeHHe 
peaKAHOHHoro  Kypca  npaBHTeAbCTBa.  ‘Baepa  ace  npoaea  H3BecTHe  o  tom,  mto 
AaMOKAOB  Men,  CTOAb  AOATO  BHCeBUIHH  HaA  ‘nOpaAKOM5,  o6pyUIHACa  HaKO- 
Hen  Ha  Hero’,  —  nncaa  H3AaTeAio  H.  C.  TypreHeB.  OijeHHBaa  3to  co6biTHe,  oh 
npoAOAacaA:  ‘noHaTb  3to  HeBoacMoacHo:  ocTaeTca  coacaAeTb,  —  He  o  ‘nopaA- 
xe’,  a  o  npaBHTeAbCTBe  . . .  .,58 

TeMa  ‘CTaciOAeBHM  h  ‘nopaAOK’  ’  b  3th  ahh  nocToaHHo  3Byaaaa  b 
nepenHCKe  M.  E.  CaATbiKOBa-meApHHa.59  B  ahh,  KorAa  pemanacb  cyjxbda 
ra3eTbi,  nncaTeab,  oahh  H3  AHAepOB  AeMOKpaTHaecKoro  ABHaceHHa,  BCTpeTHA- 
ca  co  CTacioAeBHHeM.  OnncbiBaa  3Ty  BCTpeay,  oh  nncaa  H.  A.  EeaoroAOBO- 
My:  ‘CTaciOAeBHM  cHaaaaa  6bmo  BOAHOBaAca,  ho  Tenepb  npHCMHpeA.  Ero, 
Tax  cxa3aTb,  b  KopHe  noAceKAH,  b  caMOM  Haaaae  noAnncKH.  H  bot  eme  (JiaKT 
AAa  xapaKTepHCTHKH  pyccKOH  ny6AHKH,  —  npoAOAacaA  CaATbiKOB-lUeApHH, 

—  EABa  y3HaAH  o  npeKpameHHH  ‘nopaAKa’  Ha  noATOpa  Mecaija,  xax  KOHTOpy 
HaaaAH  ocaacAaTb  noAnHCMHKH  c  TpeGoBaHHeM  B03BpaTa  AeHer.  ByAeT  ah 
CTaciOAeBHM  npoAOAacaTb  ‘nopaAOK’  —  He  3Haio,  aa  h  caM  oh  HHMero, 
xaaceTca,  He  peuiHA.  Ha  ahmx  a  o6caaa  BMecTe  c  hhm  y  TaeBCKoro,  h  oh  He 

54  CajimbiKoe-IlledpuH  M.  E.  (npHMenaHHe  9),  t.  19,  kh.  2,  c.  80. 

55  UrHA  CCCP,  (J).  776  (PnaBHoe  YnpaBJieHHe  no  aejiaM  nenaTn),  on.  1,  JNb  18,  ji.  2. 

56  TaM  >Ke. 

57  K.  II.  llo6eaoHocpeB  n  ero  KoppecnoHneHTbi.  MocKBa,  FleTporpaa,  1923,  t.  1,  kh.  1,  c.  85. 

58  Typ2enee  M.  C.  (npHMenaHHe  8),  t.  13,  kh.  1,  c.  187. 

59  CaAmbiKoe-UledpuH  M.  E.  (npuMenaHHe  9),  t.  19,  kh.  2,  c.  81. 
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roBopHT  hh  a  a  hh  hct.  W  b  ra3eTe  HHHero  He  oGtabaact.’  W  AaAee  nncaTeAb 
3ao  Ao6aBAaeT:  ‘A  new:  KpaeBCKHH  h  CyBopHH  npoABeTaioT.’ 60 

KoAe6aHHH  M.  M.  CracioAeBHHa,  npoAOAAcaTb  hah  hct  BbinycK  ra3eTbi, 
AAHAHCb  He  AOArO.  B  nOCAeAHHX  HHCAaX  AHBapA  OH  oGbABHA  O  npeKpameHHH 
H3AaHH»  ‘riopaAKa’.  MHOrHMH  COBpeMeHHHKaMH  3TO  peUieHHe  6bIAO  BOCnpH- 
HATO  KaK  npOTeCT  npOTHB  npOH3BOAa  BAaCTeH.  r.  K.  rpaAOBCKHH,  6bIBAIHH 
3aMecTHTeAb  CTacioAeBHHa,  BcnoMHHaA  o  tom,  hto  ra3eTa  ‘npeicpaTHAacb,  He 
AceAaA  noAHHHHTbca  HaTHCKy  peaKAHOHHoro  npoH3BOAa  h  6e33acTeHHHBoro 
pa3pymeHH5i  Bcex  npHo6peTeHHH  ocBo6oAHTeAbHOH  anoxH.’61 

BbinycK  h  peAaKTHpoBaHHe  ra3eTbi  ‘riopAAOK’  OKa3aACA  ApKHM  amnoAOM  b 
HCTOpHH  H3AaTeAbCKOH  AeATCAbHOCTH  M.  M.  CTaCIOAeBHHa,  CTHA  BaACHOH  H 
noKa3aTeAbHOH  CTpaHHAen  b  hctophh  oGmecTBeHHO-noAHTHHecKOH  6opb6bi  b 
nepHOA  BTopoH  peBOAHDAHOHHOH  CHTyau,HH.  ra3eTa  6bma  oahhm  H3  opraHOB 
AH6epaAbHoro  abhacchha.  B  pAAe  CAynaeB  b  ee  h3Abhhh  npHHAAH  ynacTHe  h 
AeaTeAH  AeMOKpaTHnecKoro  AarepA,  CTpeMHBUiHecA  noAAepAcaTb  ‘riopAAOK’  b 
6opb6e  c  peaKAHen.  OAHaKO  peuiaiomyio  pOAb  b  ra3eTe  HrpaAH  npeACTaBHTe- 
ah  pyccKoro  AH6epaAH3Ma. 

BbinycK  ra3eTbi  ‘FIopaaok’,  HapAAy  c  H3AaHHeM  AcypHaAa  ‘Bccthhk  EBpo- 
nbi’  h  coTeH  Apyrnx  khht,  cACAaAH  hma  M.  M.  CTacioAeBHHa  uihpoko 
H3BecTHbiM  b  cTpaHe,  yKpenHAH  ero  noAHTHHecKHH  aBTopHTeT  h  npeBpaTHAH 
ero  npeAnpHATHe  b  H3AaTeAbCKHH  ueHTp  pyccxoro  AnGepaAbHoro  abhacchha. 

B  TO  Ace  BpeMA  BCA  HCTOpHA  6opb6bI  BOKpyT  3TOH  Ta3eTbI  HaTAAAHO 
AeMOHCTpnpyeT  oco6yio  HanpaBAeHHocTb  penpeccHBHOH,  oxpaHHTeAbHOH 
ACATeAbHocTH  npaBHTeAbCTBa.  HeonpaBAaHHocTb  aHTHAH6epaAbHoro  OAce- 
CToneHHA,  CTpeMAeHHe  k  noAaBAeHHio  AaAee  caMbix  CKpoMHbix  pecJiopMHCT- 
CKHX  HaAHHH  HHTeAAHTCHAHH  npHBeAO,  B  KOHAe  KOHAOB,  K  TOMy,  HTO  3TO 
oGmecTBeHHoe  abhacchhc  oKa3aAocb  HaH6oAee  CAa6biM  3bchom  b  noAHTHHe- 
ckoh  CTpyKType  Pocchh,  hto  npeAonpeAeAHAO  b  AaAbHeHiueM  MHorae  Hera- 
THBHbie  OCOGeHHOCTH  HCTOpHH  CTpaHbl. 


60  TaM  >Ke,  c.  86. 

61  fpadoecKuu  r.  K.  HTorn.  KweB,  1908,  c.  6. 


Pe(})opMa  nemypbi  b  Pocchh  1865  r.: 
3aKOH h  npaKTHKa 

H.  r.  llaTpymeBa 


I_JeH3ypHa«  pe(j)opMa,  npoBeAemiafl  ijapH3MOM  b  1865  r.,  BBHjiacb  3HaHHTejib- 
hwm  inaroM  Bnepea  b  hctophh  aeH3ypHoro  3aKOHOAaTeAbCTBa,  noAOACHB 
Hanajio  nepexoAy  ot  cncTeMbi  npe/^BapHTejibHOH  aeH3ypbi  k  3aKOHy  o  nenaTH, 
ocHOBaHHOMy  Ha  cboGoahom  nenaTaHHH  c  oTBeTCTBeHHOCTbio  3a  HapymeHHe 
npaBHJi  HCKjiioHHTejibHO  b  cyAeGHOM  nopaaKe.  OAHaKO  3axoH  6biji  yTBep>KAeH 
b  nepnoA  nepemeAiueH  b  HacTynjieHHe  peaKijHH,  hto  b  3HaHHTejibHOH  CTeneHH 
onpeAejiHjio  ero  oxpaHHTejibHyio  cymHOCTb.  Oahh  naparpa(})bi  ycTaBa  npeao- 
CTaBjiajiH  nenaTH  onpeAejieHHyio  CBoGoAy,  Apyrne  —  pe3KO  CHHAcaAH  hx 
3HaneHHe. 

B  IleTepGypre  h  Mockbc  ot  aeH3ypbi  ocBoGoACAaAHCb  opHTHHajibHbie 
coHHHeHHB  o6i>eMOM  He  MeHee  acchth  nenaTHbix  jihctob  h  nepeBOAW  oGn- 
eMOM  He  MeHee  ABaAAara.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  khhth  HeGoAbiuoro  o6i>eMa 
ocTaBajiHCb  noA  KOHTpojieM  AeH3ypbi:  ohh  6bijiH  ropa3AO  AeuieBjie  h  nacTo 
6ojiee  AOCTynHbi  aaa  HHTaTejifl.  Ha  Been  ocTajibHon  TeppHTopHH  HMnepHH  ot 
npeAeapHTejibHOH  aeH3ypbi  ocBoGoACAaAHCb  TOJibKO  npaBHTejibCTBeHHbie  h 
HayHHbie  H3AaHHH,  nepTeACH,  njiaHbi  h  KapTbi.  OcboGoahb  nepHOAHnecKHe 
H3AaHH5i  ot  npeABapHTeubHOH  ueH3ypbi,  3Bkoh  bboaha  orpaHHHeHHe:  6e3 
ueH3ypbi  motjih  BbixoAHTb  AHuib  Te  h3aahha,  KOTOpbie  noAynaAH  pa3peuieHHe 
MHHHCTpa  BHyTpeHHHX  AC  A,  npH  yCAOBHH  BHeceHHfl  KpynHOTO  AeHeACHOTO 
3ajiora.  ,Z],A5i  o6y3AaHH5i  HeyroAHbix  b  apceHajie  aeH3ypHbix  opraHOB  HapAAy  c 
MepaMH  npeceneHHa  b  cyAeGHOM  nopBAKe,  Gbijia  ocTaBAeHa  CHCTeMa  aAMHHH- 
CTparaBHbix  B3bicKaHHH.  TaKHM  oGpa30M,  ueH3ypa  ocTaBAHAa  3a  coGoh 
npaBO  HaKa3bmaTb  ‘KpaMOAbHbie’  H3AaHHA,  He  pyKOBOACTByacb  tohhoh 
Gvkboh  3aKOHa,  a  no  CBoeMy  ycMOTpeHHio.  Oahoh  H3  Mep  aaa  ycHAeHHB 
KOHipona  HaA  H3AaTeAbCKOH  AeaTeAbHocTbio  Gbm  KomjeccHOHHbiH  nopAAOK 
OCHOBAHHH  nepHOAHHeCKHX  H3AaHHH,  THnOTpa(J)HH,  AHTOTpa(j)HH,  KHHACHbIX 
Mara3HHOB  h  GhGahotck,  T.e.  oG«3aTeAbHoe  noAyneHHe  pa3pemeHH5i  MecTHbix 
BAaCTeH,  yHHTblBaBUIHX  ‘GAarOHaAOKHOCTb’  npOCHTeAA. 

C  noMombK)  hoboto  3aKOHa  npaBHTeAbCTBO  nbiTaAOCb  ynpaBAATb  oGme- 
CTBeHHbiM  MHeHHeM:  BAacTH  CTapaAHCb  BBecra  nenaTb  b  HyACHoe  hm  pycAO  h 
npeKpaTHTb  KpHTHKy  nOAHTHKH  AapH3Ma. 

Ha  npaKTHKe  noAOAceHHA  aeH3ypHoro  ycTaBa  6  anpeAB  1865  r.  npHMeHA- 
AHCb  KpanHe  OAHOCTopOHHe.  nepBbie  Ace  cyAeGHbie  npoijeccbi  no  AenaM 
nenaTH  noKa3aAH,  hto  oGHOBneHHbie  cyAbi  He  OTBenaioT  HHTepecaM  aamhhh- 
CTpauHH,  KOTopaa  He  npHBbiKAa  noAHHHBTbca  3aKOHaM.  npoKypop  Mor 
noAAepACHBaTb  oGBHHeHHe  nepeA  cyAOM  npoTHB  aBTopa  hah  H3AATeAA  TOAbKo 
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b  tom  cjiynae,  ecjiH  b  npoH3BeAeHHH  coaep^ajiocb  HapymeHHe  KaicoH-AH6o 
onpeAejieHHOH  CTaTbH  3aKOHO^aTenbCTBa.  HacTO  cyAeGHbie  npoLieccbi  npe- 
KpamajiH  3a  HeAOCTaTKOM  ocHOBaHHH  cyAe6Horo  npecAeAOBaHHA,  hhotaa  ohh 
3aKaHHHBanHCb  onpaBAamieM  o6BHH5ieMbix. 

MHHHCTpa  BHyTpeHHbix  jiqji  n.  A.  BanyeBa  He  ycTpaHBaAa  He3aBHCHMOCTb 
cy^a  ot  aAMHHHCTpaaHH,  h  oh  npH3bmaA  cyAe6Hbie  bahcth  OKa3biBaTb 
‘HaAAe>Kamee  coAeHCTBHe’  b  CAepACHBaHHH  AHTepaTypbi.1  B  3anHCKe  ‘O 
noAO>KeHHH  AeA  nenaTH’  (8  (j)eBp.  1868  r.)  BaAyeB  noAnepKHBaA,  hto  npecca 

CTpeMHTCJI  K  OTBeTCTBeHHOCTH  no  CyAy,  Tax  KaK  OHa  HayHHAaCb  o6"b5ICHHTbC5I 
c  HHTaTeABMH  npH  noMOiHH  ‘oroBopoK  hah  HeAoroBopoK’,  a  cyA  ‘He  HMeeT 
npaBa  AoraAbiBaTbcn’.2  PlenaTH  BbiroAHO,  hto6m  ‘HHTaTenb  mot  b  H3BecTHbix 
CAynanx  AoraAaTbCA,  ho  htoSm  npaBHTeAbCTBO  He  motao  AOKa3aTb,  hto  h 
oho  AoraAaAocb’.3  B  oTneTe  TAaBHoro  ynpaBAeHHA  3a  1868-1870  rr.  noAnep- 
KHBaAOCb,  hto  6ecnoAe3HO  npHMeHHTb  cyAe6Hoe  npecAeAOBaHHe,  noxa  ‘cyAbi 
He  noHMyT,  hto  ohh  Taioice  ynpe^cAeHHH  npaBHTeAbCTBeHHbie,  a  noTOMy  b 
Aenax  nenaTH,  B036y>KAeHHbix  npaBHTejibCTBOM,  AOA>KHbi  6biTb  c  hhm  coah- 
AapHbi,  to  ecTb  npn  noAHOM  GecnpHCTpacTHH  pa3AeAATb  ero  b3taham  Ha 
CMbICA  H  npHMeHeHHe  3aKOHOB\4 

llo3TOMy  ueH3ypHbie  ynpe>KACHH5i  npeAnoHHTaAH  pacnpaBAHTbca  c  HeyroA- 
HblMH  H3AaHH5IMH  no  B03MO)KHOCTH  aAMHHHCTpaTHBHbIMH  MCTOAaMH,  He 

iipnGeran  k  cyAe6HOMy  npecAeAOBaHHio.  B  acypHaAe  3aceAaHHH  CoBeTa 
TAaBHoro  ynpaBAeHHA  no  AenaM  nenaTH  ot  9  ceHTHOpn  1865  r.  yKa3bmaAocb, 
hto  b  Tex  cjiynanx,  kotah  MaAbi  uiaHCbi  AoGHTbcn  Haica3aHHfl  no  cyAy, 
HeoGxOAHMO  HaAaraTb  aAMHHHCTpaTHBHbie  B3bICKaHHfl.5  06  3(J)(t)eKTHBHOCTH 
aAMHHHCTpaTHBHbIX  B3bICKaHHH  nHCaA  C.  McTHCAaBCKHH!  3TO  ‘eAHHCTBeHHblH 
CKOpblH  H  eAHHCTBeHHblH  6e30TKa3HbIH  CyA-  •  -  •  riOMHMO  npOCTOTbl  aAMHHH- 
CTpaTHBHoe  B03AencTBHe  HeoueHeHHO  h  noTOMy,  hto  oho  bboaht  Hac  b  c(})epy 
HeOTpaHHHeHHblX  B03M0)KH0CTeH.  ...  MOACHO  6bIAO,  npH  AOAACHOH  CACp^KaH- 
HOCTH,  yKAOHHTbCA  OT  B03A6HCTBHH  CTBTeH  yTOAOBHOTO  yAOACeHHA,  ...  OT 
aAMHHHCTpaAHH,  ACHCTByK)IH,eH  npeHMymeCTBeHHO,  eCAH  He  HCKAHDHHTeAbHO, 
‘no  BneHaTAeHHK)’  —  o6epeHbCA  He  6bmo  HHKaKHx  cnocoGoB.’ 6 

Han6oAee  pacnpocTpaHeHHOH  Mepon  B3bicKaHH»  nepnoAHnecKHM  H3AaHH- 
hm  cTaAO  npeAOCTepe>KeHHe.  ripeAOCTepeAceHHH  AaBaAHCb  3a  CTaTbH,  b 
kotopmx  o6Hapy^cHBaAH  ‘BpeAHoe  HanpaBAeHHe’.  Y)Ke  3a  nepBbie  neTbipe 

1  O  nonbiTKax  n.  A.  BajiyeBa  jioroBopHTbca  o  cornacoBaHHOCTH  nencTBHH  c  Mhhhctcpctbom 
iocthhhh  cm.:  Hepnyxa  B.  r.  npaBHTejibCTBeHHan  nojiHTHKa  b  othouichhh  nenaTH,  60-70-e  ronbi 
XIX  Bexa.  AeHHHrpaa,  1989,  c.  71-78. 

2  U,ht.  no:  Hepnyxa  B.  77  (npHMenaHHe  1),  c.  46. 

3  U,eHTpajibHbiH  rocy^apcTBeHHbiH  HCTopnnecKHH  apxHB  (jiajiee  UrHA),  (}).  908,  on.  1,  jx.  104, 
ji.  88. 

4  UrMA,  4).  776,  on.  4,  jx.  5,  ji.  36. 

5  UrMA,  on.  2,  JX.  1,  JI.  73  o6.-74. 

6  McmucAaecKuu  C.  3aKOHbi  o  nenaTH.  —  3aBeTbi,  1912,  JN°  6,  c.  98-99. 
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Solanus  1991 


Mecflija  nocjie  BBeAeHHJi  b  AencTBHe  HOBoro  3aKOHa  nenaTb  nojiyHHjia  n»Tb 
npeAOCTepe^ceHHH.  ‘HaA  rojiOBaMH  nHcaTeneH  h  pe^aKTOpOB  noBeuieH  ^aMO- 
kjiob  Men  b  BH^e  Aeyx  npeAOCTepeaceHHH  h  TpeTbero,  3a  KOTOpbiM  cjie^yeT 
npnocTaHOBKa  H3AaHHH,  —  nncaji  A.  B.  HHKHTeHKO,  —  Men  3tot  HaxoAHTCH  b 
pyxe  MHHHCTpa:  oh  onycxaeT  ero,  xor^a  eivry  3a6jiaropaccyAHTCH,  h  Aa>Ke  He 
o6»3aH  MOTHBHpOBaTb  CBOH  nOCTynOK.  HTaK,  3TO  HHCTeHIHHH  npOH3BOJl.’  7 

O^HaKo  nacTO  cjiynaAocb  Tax,  hto,  c  oahoh  CTopoHbi,  GjiaroAapa  pa3JiHH- 
hmm  yjiOBKaM,  CTaTba  He  Moma  cny^cHTb  noBOAOM  j\jin  npeAOCTepe*:eHHfl,  a  c 
Apyrofi  —  HeB03M0>KH0  6bijio  B036yAHTb  h  cy/je6Hoe  npecjieAOBaHHe  3a 
OTcyTCTBHeM  cooTBeTCTByiomero  AaHHOMy  cjiynaio  3aKOHa.  B  TaKHx  CHTyaun- 
ax  II.  A.  BajiyeB  HacTaHBaji  Ha  npHMeHeHHH  aAMHHHCTpaTHBHbix  B3biCKaHHH. 
TaK,  b  cjiynae  c  nepBbiM  HOMepOM  ‘>KeHCKoro  BecTHHKa’,  mhhhctp  3asBHji, 
hto  ‘ixeH3ypa  He  cyA,  a  aAMHHHCTpaijHH,  h  CAeAOBaTeAbHO  hhckojibko  He 
o6fl3aHa  CTecHBTbCB  Teopneii  (})opMajibHbix  yjiHK.  H3BecTHoe  HanpaBjieHHe 
MO^ceT  6biTb  eio  no3HaBaeMO  no  H3BecTHbiM  npH3HaKaM.’ 8 

HacTO  opraHbi  BjiacTH  ihah  Ha  Hapyrnemie  3aKOHOB.  TaK,  28  Man  1866  r.  no 
noBejieHHio  CjieACTBeHHOH  komhcchh  Ft.  n.  TarapHHa  6bijiH  3anpemeHbi 
‘CoBpeMeHHHK5  h  ‘PyccKoe  cjiobo’.  3th  H3AaHHH  AaBHO  HaBOAHJiH  y>Kac  Ha 
KOHcepBaTHBHyio  nacTb  o6mecTBa.  Tax,  H.  IIJ,ep6HHa  nHcan  12  hiohh  1866  r. 
A.  M.  TeopraeBCKOMy  b  peAaKijHio  ‘Mockobckhx  BeAOMOCTeH’:  ‘H3  OTneTa 
3AeuiHeH  IIy6jiHHHOH  6H6jiHOTeKH  bhaho,  hto  3th  ABa  AHKHe  acypHajia 
cnpauiHBajiHCb  ny6jiHKOio  Gojiee  Bcero  nponero  b  HecKa3aHHOM  GojibuiHH- 
CTBe.  J\ a  BeAb  3to  na  6yMare  HanenaTaHHbie  KapaK030Bbi  .  ...’9  H.  A. 
ToHnapoB  b  OTHeTe  06  o6meM  HanpaBjieHHH  nepHOAHnecKHx  H3AaHHH  3a 
1865-1866  rr.  OTMenaji,  hto  ^cypHaji  ‘PyccKoe  cjiobo’  ‘...  noHTH  b  Ka>KAOH 
CTaTbe  HanpamHBajiCH  caM  Ha  to,  htoSm  KOHHHTb  CBoe  cymecTBOBamie 
npe^AeBpeMeHHOR)  h  HacHjibCTBeHHoio  CMepTHio’.10 

OAHaKo  He3aKOHHbiM  3anpemeHHeM  5KypHajiOB  (no  ycTaBy  6  anpejia  1865  r. 
ohh  MorjiH  6biTb  npeKpameHbi  hjih  Ha  ocHOBaHHH  cyAe6Horo  npHTOBOpa,  hjih 
no  pemeHHK)  CeHaTa)  B03MymajiHCb  h  jiHua,  aGcojnoTHo  He  conyBCTByiomHe 
nponaraHAHpyeMbiM  hmh  hachm.  He  noMHio  aabho,  —  nHcaji  A.  B. 
HHKHTeHKO,  —  HTo6bi  npaBHTejibCTBeHHaa  Mepa  npoH3BOAHJia  Taxoe  cahho- 
AyuiHoe  h  Bceo6mee  HeroAOBaHHe,  KaK  ...  3anpemeHHe  Aeyx  >KypHajiOB  ... 
BnponeM,  noTOMy,  hto  CAenaHO  noMHMO  3aKOHa.’ 11 

M3AaTejibHHAa  >KypHajia  ‘^Kchckhh  bccthhk’  A.  B.  Meccapom  b  oKTaGpe 


7  HwaimeHKo  A.  B.  Ahcbhhk  b  3-x  TOMax.  MocKBa,  1955,  t.  2,  c.  515. 

8  Co6cTBeHHopyHHbie  otmctkh  MHHHCTpa  BHyTpeHHHx  aen  Ha  xypHanax  CoBeTa  TiiaBHoro 
ynpaBJieHHa  no  xienaM  nenaTH.  CamaneTepSypr,  1868,  c.  33. 

9  U,eHTpajibHbiH  rocyaapcTBeHHbiH  apxnB  OKTa6pbCKon  peBOjnoann  (Aajiee  U,rAOP),  (f).  109, 
on.  1,  a.  2028,  ji.  20  06. 

10  LirMA,  4).  776,  on.  3,  a.  18,  ji.  159. 

11  HuKumenKo  A.  B.  (npnMeHaHne  7),  t.  3,  c.  40. 
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1866  r.  oTnpaBHJiacb  k  HanajibHHKy  ruaBHoro  ynpaBJieHHa  M.  n.  III,ep6HHHHy 
c  >Kajio6oH  Ha  np0THB03aK0HHbie  /jchctbhh  npeAce^aTejiH  FIeTep6yprcKoro 
ueH3ypHoro  KOMHTeTa,  KOTopbiH,  no  ee  cjioBaM,  npocnji  ijeH3opa  Ae-Po6epTH 
(3aAep)KHBaTb,  TecHHTb  h  He  BbinycKaTb  khh>kkh  >KypHajia’,  npHOaBjiaa,  hto 
‘oh  ^cejian  6bi,  HTo6bi  >KypHaji  stot  npeKpaTHJica’.  B  3anHCKe  6bijio  yKa3aHO, 
hto  A.  r.  IleTpoB  ‘HCKyccTBeHHO  THHex  c  paccMOTpeHHeM,  a  noTOM  3anpe- 
maeT  zia^e  Te  CTaTbH,  KOTOpbie  6biJiH  o^o6peHbi  aeH3opoM\12  riocjie  pa36o- 
pa  3Toro  ^ejia  Cobct  ruaBHoro  ynpaBjieHHH  Bbmec  peuieHHe:  ‘paccMaTpHBaTb 
CTaTbH  AJI5I  3TOTO  )KypHaJia  CTpO)Ke  H  Ka>KAbIH  pa3  B  o6meM  Co6paHHH  ... 
ueH3ypHoro  komhtctb  h  ...  o6pamaTb  oco6eHHoe  BHHMaHHe  He  TOjibKO  Ha 
OTAejibHbie  b  hhx  Bbipa>KeHHH,  ho  h  Ha  o6myio  rpynnHpoBKy  CTaTbeH.’ 13 

riocTOAHHO  no^BeprauHCb  B3bicKaHH»M  H3AaHHH  M.  C.  AxcaKOBa.  25  MapTa 

1867  r.  BajiyeB  nncaji  AjiexcaHApy  II,  hto  ra3eTa  ‘MocKBa’  ‘no  Bpa>K^e6HOMy 
b  oTHouieHHH  k  npaBHTejibCTBy  HanpaBjieHHK) . . .  ^ojDKHa  CHHTaTbca  Bpe/jHbiM 
b  HeKOTOpOH  CTeneHH  opraHOM  npeccbi’.14  B  HK)He  1867  r.  B03o6HOBjieHHaH 
nocjie  nepBoil  npHOCTaHOBKH  ‘MocKBa’  Bbipa3HJia  Ha/iox/iy,  hto  ‘h  ajth 
pyccKoil  nenaTH  HacTynHT  CKopo  CBoe  19-e  (j>eBpajifl\15  <I>.  M.  Tojictoh 
npeAJio^cHji  CTaTbio  ‘npHHHTb  k  CBe,zjeHHK)  KaK  BecbMa  KpynHbiH  (j)aKT,  echo 
/lOKa3biBaiomHH,  hto  pe^aKTOp  . . .  ynopHO  cneAyeT  HanpaBjieHHfo,  Bbi3BaBuie- 
My  KapaTejibHbie  npoTHBy  Hero  Mepbi’.16  3a  CTaTbio  6biJio  o6t>hbjicho  nepBoe 
npeAOCTepe>KeHHe.  BcKope  pe^axiiHA  nojiyHHjia  h  BTOpoe.  ‘^aromaa  npe,ao- 
CTepe^ceHHH  pyica  He  ocKy^eBaeT’,17  —  nncajia  no  3TOMy  noBo^y  ra3eTa.  3a 
3to  ‘MocKBa’  nojiyHHjia  TpeTbe  npeziocTepe>KeHHe  h  6bijia  3aKpbiTa  Ha  neTbipe 
Mecnija,  a  b  1868  r.,  nocjie  3aKpbiTHH  Ha  mecTb  MecjnjeB,  6biJia  OKOHnaTejibHO 
3anpemena.  B  /jeKa6pe  1867-(j)eBpajie  1868  r.  bmccto  npHOCTaHOBjieHHOH 
‘MocKBbi’  H3AaBajiacb  ra3eTa  ‘Mockbhh’,  KOTOpan  6buia  3aKpbiTa  no  pacno- 
pa^ceHHK)  BajiyeBa  6e3  o6i.HBjieHHH  npeAOCTepeaceHHH.18 

CTporo  i^eH3ypOBajiCH  acypHaji  ‘/Jejio’,  HaxoAHBiHHHCJi  no#  npe/jBapHTejib- 
hoh  ueH3ypoH.  >KypHaji  CTapajiHCb  ‘noAeecTH  k  nonHOMy  HCHe3HOBeHHio  H3 
oGjiacTH  )KypHajiHCTHKH’.19  r.  E.  BjiarocBeTjiOB  )KajiOBajiC5i  n.  >1ko6h:  ‘M3  40 
HaOpaHHbix  jihctob  nponycKaK)T  xaKHe-TO  o6pbiBKH  Ha  6  jiHCTax,  Bee  nponee 
3anpemaKyr.’ 20  A.  T.  IleTpoB  nncaji  b  3anHCKe  o  >xypHajie  ‘/Jejio’  b  1868  r.: 


12  UrMA,  4>.  Ill ,  on.  2-1866,  j\.  86,  ji.  21-22. 

13  CoScTBeHHopy’iHbie  otmctkh  ...  (npuMenaHne  8),  c.  33. 

14  UrHA,  4).  1093,  on.  1,  a.  338,  ji.  44. 

15  (IlepezioBafl  crama).  —  MocKBa,  1867,  30  hk>hjl 

16  LJ,rHA,  4)-  776,  on.  2,  a.  4,  ji.  160  06. 

17  MocKBa,  1867,  28  Hoa6pa. 

18  IfuMdaee  H.  M.  H.  C.  AKcaKOB  b  o6mecTBeHHon  acn3HH  nope4)opMeHHon  Pocchh.  MocKBa, 
1978,  c.  149. 

19  LJht.  no:  Ecuh  E.  H.  PyccKaa  acypHajincTHica  70-x-80-x  ro^oB  XIX  Betca.  MocKBa,  1963,  c. 


47-48. 


20  U,ht.  no:  Ky3Hei4oe  0.  0.  TKypHaji  ‘PyccKoe  cjtobo’.  MocKBa,  1965,  c.  392. 
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BBHAy  OKa3aBineHC5i  Ha  oiibiTe  6e3ycneuiHOCTH  HecKOJibKnx  npoijeccoB, 
B036y>KAeHHbix  ueH3ypHbiM  Be^oMCTBOM  npoTHB  3JioynoTpe6jieHHH  nenaT- 
HblM  CJIOBOM,  eAHHCTBeHHbIM  HaAeaCHbIM  Opy>KHeM  OCTaeTCa  a^MHHHCTpaTHB- 
Hoe  B3bicKaHne.’ 21 

He6jiaroHaAe)KHbix  jiha  CTapajiHCb  OTCTpaHHTb  ot  H3AaTejibcicoro  Aena. 
Tax,  b  OKTa6pe  1865  r.  rjiaBHoe  ynpaBjieHHe  otkjiohhjio  npomeHHe  H.  A. 
CTenaHOBa  h  B.  C.  KypOHKHHa  H3AaBaTb  ‘EyAHJibHHK’  h  ‘HcKpy’  6e3 
ueH3ypbi;22  a  b  AeicaGpe  —  K).  F.  TKyKOBCKOMy  h.  M.  A.  AHTOHOBHHy  6biJio 
OTKa3aHO  b  yTBep^c/ieHHH  hx  H3AaTejiHMH  h  pe/iaKTOpaMH  ra3exbi  ‘HapOAHaa 
jieTonHCb’.23  B  oTneTe  rjiaBHoro  ynpaBAeHHa  3a  1867  r.  roBopHjiocb,  hto 
HHcneKTopaM  no  HaA30py  3a  THnorpa(j)HHMH  h  khh^choh  TOproBjien  npexuiH- 
cbiBajiocb  no  bo3mo)khocth  He  AaBaTb  pa3pemeHHa  Ha  oTKpbiTne  THnorpa(J)HH 
HeH3BeCTHbIM  HJTH  CJIHUIKOM  MOJIOAMM  JIIOAHM  H  ^KeHIIJHHaM.24 

Ill  OTAejieHHe  Beno  cjieacicy  3a  jiHTepaTOpaMH.  CoxpaHHJiacb  areHTypHaa 
3anncKa  ot  20  aHBapa  1867  r.  c  xapaKTepHCTHKOH  ceicpeTapa  peAaKijHH 
Tojioca’  M.  A.  3aryjiaeBa:  . .  coBepuieHHbm  npoTHBHHK  BjracTH  h 

cymecTByiomero  nopaAKa  ...  a o  TaKOH  CTeneHH  nponHTaH  HeHaBHCTbio  k 
npaBHTejibCTBy,  hto  He  yAepacHBaeTca  ot  Bbipaacemia  cbohx  nyBCTB  Aaace  h  b 
TaKHx  cuyaaax,  Kor^a  oh  He  MoaceT  6biTb  yBepeH,  hto  Bcaicaa  HeyMecTHaa 
BbixoAKa  ero  He  aohact  a o  npaBHTejibCTBa.’25  B  AOHeceHHH  ot  29  AexaGpa 
1867  r.  eoAepacajiHCb  cBeAeHHa  o  <LIpe3BbiHaHHO  BpeAHon’  jthhhocth  —  M. 
Kyicojib-ilcHonojTbCKOM:  oTMenajiocb,  hto  oh  6ma  ‘3aMeneH  b  nocToaHHOM  h 
ynopHOM  HapymemiH  ycTaHOBjieHHbix  ajih  coAep)KaTejieH  THnorpa(J)HH  npa- 
bhji,  b  HeHcnojiHeHHH  3aKOHHbix  Tpe6oBaHHH  noAJieacamHx  BjiacTen,  b  Henpe- 
pblBHblX  CHOUieHHaX  C  nOA03pHTeJIbHbIMH  B  nOJIHTHHeCKOM  OTHOHieHHH  JTHH- 
HOCTaMH  H  B  npHHaTHH  B  CBOIO  THnOTpa(J)HIO  JIIOACH,  COCTOHIJHHX  Ha  3aMena- 
HHH  HOJIHAHH’.26 

fljia  pyKOBOACTBa  o6m,ecTBeHHbiM  MHeHneM  npaBHTejibCTBO  Hcnonb30BajTO 
o(j)HAHajibHyio  h  nponpaBHTejibCTBeHHyio  nenaTb.  BajiyeB  noompaji  CHCTeMy 
HerjiacHoro  npeABapHTejibHoro  AeH3HpoBaHHa  CTaTefi.  IlpaKTHKOBajiHCb 
neperoBopbi  c  peAaKT opaMH  nepHOAHHecKHx  h3ashhh  o  bo3mo>khocth  o6cy- 
acAeHHa  b  nenara  pa3JiHHHbix  BonpocoB.  Tax,  b  aHBape  1868  r.  B.  A. 
flojiropyKOB  npHTjiauiajT  k  ce6e  AJia  6eceAbi  peAaKTOpOB  ‘Mockobckhx 
BeAOMOCTeH5,  ‘MoCKBHHa’,  ‘CoBpeMeHHbIX  H3BeCTHH’,  ‘PyCCKOTO’  H  ‘PyCCKHX 
BeAOMocTeiP  h  npocHji  B03AepacaTbca  ot  pe3KHx  cyacAeHHH  no  BonpocaM 


21  LjrHA,  (|).  776,  on.  2,  a.  5,  ji.  569  06. 

22  H.MnoAbCKuu  H.  r.  M3  HCTopnn  caTHpnHecKOH  acypHajincTHKH  1860-x  to^ob:  ‘EyznuibHHK’ 
(1865-1871).  —  PyccKne  peBOjnoiiHOHHbie  AeMOKpaTbi.  JIeHHHrpa,n,  1952,  [t.]  1,  c.  320. 

23  LjrHA,  (J).  776,  on.  3,  a.  131,  ji.  1-3. 

24  TaM  ace,  a.  662,  ji.  229. 

25  LjrAOP,  (J).  109,  on.  1,  jx.  2023,  ji.  4-4  06. 

26  TaM  )Ke,  a.  1845,  ji.  4. 
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BOCTOHHbix  h  cjiaBHHCKHx  3eMejib,  a  b  ceHT^Gpe  neTep6yprcKHM  H3AaHHHM 
peKOMeH^OBajiH  He  o6cy>xAaTb  noAO>xeHHe  AeJi  b  3anaAHbix  h  npH6ajiTHHCXHX 
ry6epHH5ix.27 

BajiyeB  jihhho  coTpyAHHHaji  c  ra3eTOH  ‘BecTb’.  Oh  3aKa3biBaji  CTaTbH  Ha 
onpe^ejieHHbie  TeMbi  h  HHopzja  npHHHMaji  ynacTHe  b  hx  npaBKe.28  B  ‘EHp>xe- 
Bbix  Be^oMocTHx’  neHaTajiH  CTaTbH  MHHHCTepCTBa  (J)HHaHCOB.  B  1867  r.  hx 
H3AaTejib  K.  B.  Tpy6HHKOB  npocHji  B03MecTHTb  eMy  pacxoAM  b  cyMMe  28.372 
py6jieH  86,5  xoneex.29 

TKenaiomHH  nponaraH^HpOBaTb  npaBHTejibCTBeHHbie  hach  Ha  xa3eHHbiH 
cneT  6biBuiHH  cexperabiH  areHT  III  otacjichhb  H.  Bojiokhthh  b  1866  r. 
npeAJiaraji  cboh  ycnyrn  no  H3AaHHio  )xypHajia,  xoTopbiii  b  cjiynae  HaAo6HO- 
cth  Bceryja  6yAeT  totob  AeiiCTBOBaTb  no  yKa3aHHio  III  OTAejieHH5i.30  B  tom 
)k e  roAy  A.  JX.  BacHjibeB  npocHJi  8  tmchh  py6jiefi  c  paccponxoH  ynjiaTbi  Ha  15 
jieT  /yifl  H3AaHH»  b  IleTepGypre  5xypHajia  ‘EjiaroHaMepeHHbm’  c  uenbio 
‘coo6maTb  ny6jiHxe  cbcachhb  o  coBepmaiomHxcfl  co6biTH5ix  H3  BepHbix 
HCTOHHHKOB,  o6meCTBeHHbie  BOnpOCbl  o6cy>KAaTb  H  pa3bflCH5ITb  B  Ayxe 
npaBHTejibCTBeHHOM’  h  ‘ocTaHOBHTb  6e3HpaBCTBeHHOCTb  HapoAa,  AonymeH- 
Hyto  npaBHTejibCTBOM’.31 

OAHaxo  Teopna  ‘HpaBCTBeHHoro  bjihahha’  Ha  nenaTb,  pa3pa6oTaHHafl 
BanyeBbiM  eme  b  Hanajie  1860-x  rr.,  He  HMejia  ycnexa.  0(j)HUHajibHafl 
‘CeBepHaa  noHTa’  Tax  h  He  CMorna  CTaTb  npoBOAHHXoM  npaBHTejibCTBeHHbix 
HHTepecoB.  K  TOMy  >xe  ra3eTa  He  oxynana  ce6fl.  H3  60  Tbican  pyGjieH, 
xoTopbie  6bijiH  oTnymeHbi  Ha  ee  coAep>xaHHe,  peAaxAHB  CMoma  ynjraTHTb 
TOJibxo  10  TbicflH.  B  1866  r.  H3  cyMM  MHHHCTepCTBa  BHyTpeHHnx  AeJi  6bijio 
oraymeHO  6e3B03Me3AH0  3  tmcjihh  py6jieii,  a  b  1867  r.  3aHMOo6pa3Ho  2332 
pyGjia  83  xonenxH.  B  1868  r.  3aeM  no  ‘CeBepHOH  noHTe’  6biji  npHHHCJieH  x 
HHCJiy  6eccpoHHbix  c  njiare>xoM  no  3%  b  toa.32  B  OTneTe  ruaBHoro  ynpaB- 
jreHHB  3a  1868-1870  rr.  OTMeHauocb,  hto  y  npaBHTejibCTBa  He  6bijio  cok>3- 
hhxob:  ‘nenaTb  xpaHHe  cxyAHa  oxpaHHTejibHbiMH  rojiocaMH,  xoTopbie  ... 
pa3AaioTca  b  BHAe  oTAejibHbix  mhchhh  ...,  He  npeACTaBJiflH  coBoxynHOH 
CHJIbI,  COAeHCTByFOmeH  CHCTeMaTHHeCXH  npaBHTeJIbCTBeHHbIM  BHAaM  H 
HaHHHaHHaM.’  33 

fleaTejni  xhh^choto  Aena  hoctobhho  6opojiHCb  3a  pacuiHpeHHe  cbohx  npaB. 
IIpe>xAe  Bcero,  ajih  ttoto  Hcnojib30BajiHCb  pa3pemeHHbie  mctoahi:  o6cy>XAe- 
HHe  nojio^ceHHH  hoboto  3axoHa  Ha  CTpaHHuax  nepHOAHHecxoii  nenaTH. 


27  UrMA,  (J).  776,  on.  1,  a.  4,  ji.  M  o6„  22-22  06. 

28  HuKumeHKo  A.  B.  (npnMeHaHne  7),  t.  3,  c.  48. 

29  UrHA,  (J).  560,  on.  38,  a.  154,  ji.  71. 

30  LirAOP,  (J).  109,  on.  1,  a.  2036,  ji.  1  06. 

31  UrHA,  (}).  776,  on.  3,  a.  377,  ji.  1  06.,  4. 

32  UrHA,  4>.  908,  on.  1,  a.  303,  ji.  1  06.,  11. 
UfMA,  (j).  776,  on.  4,  jj.  5,  ji.  35. 
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rieaaTb  BbicTynajia  c  ocyacAeHHeM  ochobhwx  nojioaceHHH  aeH3ypHOH  pe(J)op- 
mbi.  Otmcthm,  hto  KpHTHKa  3aKOHa  co  CTOpOHbi  neaaTH  He  npeicpaTHJiacb  h 
nocjie  cepHH  craTeH,  onyGjiHKOBaHHbix  b  ‘CeBepHOH  noaTe’  c  ijejibio  jxaTb 
HyacHoe  HanpaBjieHHe  oGcyac,aeHHK)  3aKOHa.34 

B  ‘He^eae’  6biji  ony6jiHKOBaH  (J>ejibeTOH,  b  kotopom  roBopnjiocb,  hto 
HOBbiii  ycTaB  HanpaBjieH  Ha  to,  aToGbi  ‘jiHTepaTypHaa  ann/jeMMa  npeicpaTH- 
jiacb  BMecTe  c  xoaepoH’.35 

Pe3KOH  KpHTHKe  nO/JBepTJiaCb  CHCTeMa  aaMHHHCTpaTHBHbIX  B3bICKaHHH. 
Tojtoc’  BbiCTynHji  c  paaoM  CTaTea,  ocyacaaBiHHx  (j)paHuy3CKyio  CHCTeMy 
npeaocTepeaceHHH:  ‘3to  npaBo  acH3HH  h  CMepTH  hsljx  acypHaaoM,  npaBO 
6ecKOHTpojibHoe,  HHaeM  He  orpaHHaeHHoe  ...  npaBo  b  Tpn  aHa,  6e3  bcbkoto 
cyaa,  jiHuiHTb  aeaoBeica  ero  coGctbchhocth!  ...  CTpaHHee,  aHopMajibHee 
3Toro  noaoaceHHa  TpyaHO  npHayMaTb!’ 36  EbiJio  yaejieHO  BHHMaHHe  Bonpocy 
o  aeHeacHbix  3ajiorax  aaa  nepHoaHaecKHX  mjxa.KuPi.  Taic,  K.  K.  ApceHbeB 
CHHTaji,  hto  npH  Bcex  B03MoacHbix  CHTyaanax  no  HOBOMy  3aKOHy  uiTpacj)  3a 
ero  HapymeHHe  He  MoaceT  6biTb  6ojiee  2300  pyGaeii,  a  caeaoBaTeabHO,  cyMMa 
3ajiora  Morjia  6biTb  3HaaHTeabHo  cHHaceHa.  B  to  ace  BpeMa  oh  noica3aji 
He3(j)({)eKTHBHOCTb  3ajiora,  Kax  HMy mecTBeHHor o  neH3a  aaa  acypHaaHCTOB, 
t.k.  HyacHyio  cyMMy  Moamo  Gbiao  coGpaTb  c  HecKOJibKHx  jihh.37  ApceHbeB 
BbiCKa3ajrca  Taicace  npoTHB  KOHijeccHOHHoro  nopaaKa  ocHOBaHHa  nepHoaHae- 
ckhx  H3AaHHH.  IlpHpaBHHBaa  H3£aHHe  khhth  k  peMecjiy,  oh  noanepKHya,  hto 
3anpemeHHe  3aHHMaTbca  KaKHM-jiH6o  peMecnoM  aBjiaeTca  orpaHHaeHneM 
rpaac^aHCKHx  npaB  h  bo3mo)kho  TOJibKO  b  cyaeGHOM  nopaaice.38 

CaeayeT  oTMeTHTb^  hto  B03MoacHOCTb  aaa  pe3KOH  kphthkh  3aKOHa  cyme- 
CTBOBana  HMeHHo  Gaaroaapa  npoBeaeHHOH  pe(j)opMe.  riope(})opMeHHoe  caMO- 
aepacaBHe  yace  He  motjio  nojiHOCTbio  HTHOpHpoBaTb  neaaTb. 

/I,jia  nponaraH^bi  cbohx  B3raaaoB  aeaTean  neaaTH  Hcnojib30BajiH  nenbiH 
apceHaji  pa3JiHHHbix  cpeacTB,  cneiniaabHO  H3o6peTeHHbix  aaa  6opb6bi  c 
HeH3ypHbiM  Haa30p0M.  RacTO  aBTopbi  npHGeraan  k  ‘33onoBy  a3bncy’:  ocoGo- 
My  snay  noBecTBOBaHHa  c  noMombio  HHocica3aHHH,  aaaeropHH,  HeaoMoaBOK, 
BHeApeHHOMy  b  npaKTHKy  h  ycBoeHHOMy  aHTaTeaaMH.  Tax,  b  oTaeTe  lleTep- 
GyprcKoro  neH3ypHoro  KOMHTeTa  3a  1869  r.  oTMeaajiocb,  aTo,  HecMOTpa 
Ha  KpaiiHioio  CTporocTb  neH3ypbi  oTHocHTejibHo  acypHajia  ‘^eao’,  oc- 
HOBHbie  Haen,  KOTOpbie  xoTena  BbicKa3aTb  peaaKHHa,  ‘ckbo3hjih  Meacay 
CTpOK  H  npHKpbIBaJIHCb  pa3JIHHHbIMH  JTHTepaTypHbIMH  npHCMaMH,  HaKOHen, 


34  Flo  noBony  hobwx  npaBHJi  o  nenaTH.  CeBepHaa  noHTa,  1865,  20  anp.,  21  anp.,  22  anp.,  23 
anp.,  24  anp.,  25  anp.  n  np. 

35  JIhctok  ‘Henejin’.  Henena,  1866,  16  okt. 

36  no  nOBOny  nOCJienHHX  anMHHHCTpaTHBHblX  Mep  BO  <I>paHU:HH  OTHOCHTeJlbHO  nenaTH.  — 

ronoc,  1865,  9  okt. 

37  Apcenbee  K.  K.  PyccKne  3aKOHbi  o  neaaTH.  —  Bccthhk  EBponbi,  1869,  N?  6,  c.  739-740. 

38  Apcenbee  (npuMenaHHe  37),  c.  732,  734. 
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Bbipa>icajiHCb  b  caMOM  Ha6ope  CTaTen’.39  ‘CBe,nyinHH  o6biBaTejib  h  Me>K^y 
CTpoK  npoHHTaeT,  —  nncaji  H.  Py6aKHH,  —  noHiiiH,  noniMbiran  no  ra3eTHbiM 
CTpOKaM,  —  Ha  to  Tbi  n  o6bmaTejib!  Kojih  Ha  hhx  hct  hhhcto,  —  no>KajTyHTe, 
xy/ja  cae^yeT,  —  b  nycToe  npocTpaHCTBO  MOK/jy  CTpoHex!  B  stom  nycTOM 
npocTpaHCTBe  Hbme  pycacaa  >KH3Hb  n  noMemaeTca  . . . .* 40 

no  HOBOMy  3aKOHy  ixeH3op  He  HMeji  npaBa  aejiaTb  KaKHx-jin6o  H3MeHeHHH 
b  npeACTaBJieHHOM  eMy  Ha  npocMOTp  Teiccre.  Oh  mot  jth6o  pa3peuiHTb  ero 
nejiHKOM,  jih6o  Hajio)KHTb  apecT  Ha  Becb  HOMep  nepHO^HHecKoro  uijxaimn 
hjih  Ha  bck)  KHHry.  Ho  ‘cnjiouib  h  ph^om’,  no  cjiOBaM  B.  A.  Po3eH6epra,  ‘no 
comameHmo  3anHTepecoBaHHbix  CTopoH’  ‘npe^ocyOTTejibHbie’  CTaTbn  3aMe- 
H5UIH  Gojiee  ‘HenTpajibHbiMn’,  nepe^ejibmajiH  HeKOTOpbie  (j)pa3bi  hjih  yGnpann 
HeCKOJIbKO  CTpaHHH.41  r.  K.  r pa,Z],OBCKHH  BCnOMHHaJI,  HTO  ‘He  pa3  CJiyHaJTOCb, 
hto  neH30p,  pe^aKTop  n  aBTop  coBOKynHo  noMajin  ronoBy,  KaK  6bi  Tax 
Bbipa3HTb  h  3aicyTaTb  b  TaKHe  HeyjiOBHMbie  (jiopMbi  BepHyio  Mbicjib  hjih 
nojie3HbiH  coBeT,  HTo6bi  He  nponajia  craTbfl,  hto6  H3BecTHoe  HBjieHKe  He 
6bmo  o6oH^eHO  MOJinaHHeM,  ho  hto6m  He  Bbiimio  h  KaKoro-HH6y^b  ‘He/jopa- 
3yMeHH«’  HJIH  ‘HaXJIo6yHKH’  CO  CTOpOHbl  MeCTHOH  a/JMHHHCTpanHH  hjih  H3 

neTepGypra.’ 42 

OnbiTHbie  pe^aKTopbi  npeaynpe>K^ajiH  cbohx  coTpy^HHicoB  o  3anpemeHHbix 
TeMax.  B  Hoa6pe  1866  r.  T.  E.  BjiarocBeTjioB  nncaji  5Iko6h:  ‘noxa  /jaBjnnaa 
CHJia  npaBHTejibCTBa  He  ocjia6HeT,  nnuiKTe  cepbe3Hbie  CTaTbH  no  ecTecTBeH- 
hwm  HayKaM.  Ho  TOJibKo  He  KacaiiTecb  pejiHTHH.  noxa  3to  CTporo  3anpeTHbiH 
mio#  ...,’43 

Pe^aKTOpbi  nbuajiHCb  HaiiTH  ce6e  noKpOBHTejien  b  neH3ypHOM  Be/joMCTBe, 
HToSbi  o6e3onacHTb  cboh  >KypHaji.  A.  T.  HeTpos  npe^ynpe>KAaji  pe^aiojHio 
‘OTenecTBeHHbix  3anHCOK5  o  AORjia/jax  HX  ijeH3opa  —  H.  n.  JleGe^eBa.44  A  b 
r jiaBHOM  ynpaBjieHHH  no  /jejiaM  nenaTH  >KypHaji  ‘no/jCTpaxoBbmaji’  H.  A. 
PaTbiHCKHH.  B  BOcnoMHHaHHJix  A.  M.  CKaGHHeBCKoro  OTMenajiocb,  hto  3a 
3to  H.  A.  HeKpacoB  ‘npoHrpbiBaji’  hm  b  KapTbi  ‘cjie,nyeMbie  cyMMbi’.45 
H3BecTHO,  hto  b  KOHne  1860-x  rr.  HjieH  CoBeTa  rjiaBHoro  ynpaBjieHHH  no 
AejiaM  nenaTH  M.  H.  TypyHOB  nojiynHji  ot  H.  A.  HeKpacoBa  1500  pyGjieii 
Ha  noe3^Ky  3a  rpaminy,  a  HjieH  CoBeTa  <6.  n.  EjieHeB,  nenaTaBimiH  b 

39  UrMA,  4).  777,  on.  2  —  1870,  3.  28,  ji.  9. 

40  PydaKuu  H.  HuTaTejin  Me>K3y  ctpok:  Pa3roBop  b  BaroHe.  —  B  3amnTy  caoBa:  C6opHHK. 
CaHKTneTep6ypr,  1906,  c.  38. 

41  Po3en6epe  B.  Flpecca,  ueH3ypa  n  o6mecTBO.  - —  Po3en6epe  B.  A.,  Hkviukuh  B.  E.  PyccKaa 
nenaTb  n  ijeH3ypa  b  nponuiOM  n  HacTOflmeM.  MocKBa,  1905,  c.  103. 

42  rpadoecKuu  77  K.  K  ncTopnn  pyccKon  nenaTH:  MaTepnaubi  n  3aMeTKH.  —  Pyccicaa  CTapnHa, 
1882,  No  2,  c.  492. 

43  U,ht.  no:  Ky3Heifoe  (P.  0.  (npaMenaHne  20),  c.  393. 

44  rapxaeu  A.  M.  Eopb6a  H.  A.  HeicpacoBa  c  ueH3ypon  n  npo6jieMbi  HeKpacoBCKon 
TeKCTonornn.  ABTope(})epaT  ...  3-pa  cannon.  HayK.  JleHHHi pa3,  1965,  c.  80. 

45  CxaduneecKuii  A.  M.  FlepBoe  25-aeTne  mohx  jiHTepaTypHbix  MbiTapcTB.  —  HcTopnaecKHn 
BecTHHK,  1910,  JNo  4,  c.  43. 
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‘OTenecTBeHHbix  3anHCKax’  cboh  onepKH  ‘B  3axonycTbe  h  b  CTOjnme’,  nojiy- 
hhji  ABOHHyio  onuaTy  3a  jihctm,  a  otthckh  —  AapoM.46 

Cjiynaiiocb,  hto  AeflTejiH  khh^khoto  Aejia  uijih  h  Ha  npaMoe  HapymeHHe 
3aKOHa.  Tax,  b  panopTax  HHcneKTopa  no  HaA30py  3a  THnorpa(|)H5iMH  h 
khh)khoh  ToproBjreH  b  Mockbc  3.  M.  McepnaHua  nocTOBHHO  ynoMHHajiHCb 
TaxHe  HapymeHHB,  xax  HecBoeBpeMeHHoe  AOCTaBjieHHe  3K3eMnji5ipoB  H3AaHHH 
b  ruaBHoe  ynpaBjieHne  no  AenaM  nenaTH,  npOH3BOACTBO  pa3HOCHon  TOproB- 
jih  6e3  A03BOJieHMB  Mecraoro  nojinuencKoro  HanajibCTBa,  He3aKOHHoe  oTKpbi- 
Tne  jiHTorpa(j)HH,  KHH>KHbix  Mara3HHOB,  npo/xa)Ka  KHnr.47 

CrapiuHH  HHcneKTop  no  HaA3opy  3a  Tnnorpa(j)HHMH  n  khh^choh  ToproBJien 
b  lleTep6ypre  reHepan-Manop  HeGbiKHH  AOKjiaABiBaji,  hto  b  HexoTopbix 
cjiynaax  HaneHaTaHHbie  khhth  He  3aHocflTCH  b  KHnry  3axa30B.  3to  6biJio  b 
THnorpa4)HHx  M.  O.  Bojib(})a,  MnxeeBa  n  jinTorpa^nn  EpaHATa.  H3  Tnnorpa- 
(J)nn  A.  KyKOJib-^CHonojibCKoro  MHorne  H3AaHH»  aocTaBjiajincb  HecBoeBpe- 
MeHHO  b  TnaBHoe  ynpaBJieHne  no  AejiaM  nenaTH,  a  Tnnorpa(J)H5i  O.  H.  BaxcTa 
BOoGme  He  npeACTaBHjia  connHeHne  A.  Poxay  ‘HcTOpnn  OpamjHH’  (b  nepeBO- 
Ae  M.  A.  AHTOHOBHHa  n  A.  H.  FlbinnHa).  Ha  jiHTorpacjmpoBaHHbix  jieKAHnx 
hmh  n  MecTO  ^cHTejibCTBa  jTHTorpa^a  HHor^a  HaAnncbiBajiocb  HepHHjiaMH  Aa 
eme  nacTO  Ha  OT^ejibHbix  ‘KJiOHKax  GyMarn’  (cKopefi  Bcero,  Becb  ocTajibHon 
THpa^c  nocTynaji  b  npo^a^cy  6e3  3toh  otmctkh).  B  cjiOBOJiHTHe  PeBHjibOHa 
Gbijia  3aMeneHa  He3aKOHHan  npoAa>xa  mpH(})Ta.  B  THnorpa(j)HH  B.  H.  Fojiobh- 
Ha  HauuiH  ABe  KoppeKTypbi  apecTOBaHHOH  khhth  H.  B.  CoKOHOBa  ‘OTmeneH- 
Abi’  h  OTAejibHbie  otthckh  Ha  jiHCTax  GyMarn.48  B  AexaGpe  1866  r.  O.  H. 
BaxcT  Gbiji  npHTOBopeH  k  TpexAHeBHOMy  apecTy  h  AeHe^cHOMy  uiTpa(J)y  3a 
HapymeHHe  npaBHJi  o  coAep^caHHH  THnorpacjDHH.49  npH  oGbicxe  b  khh>khom 
Mara3HHe  A.  <I>.  HepeHHHa  Gbijio  hbhacho  HecKOJibKo  khh^kck  neTBepToro 
HOMepa  )KypHajia  ‘BpeMfl’,  KOTOpbiH  Gbiji  3anpemeH  k  npoAa>Ke  b  1863  r.50 

Khhth,  noAJieacamne  npocMOTpy  npeABapHTejibHOH  AeH3ypbi,  nenaTajiH 
Ge3  Taxoro  pa3pemeHHH.  Tax  Gbijio  b  THnorpa(J)HHX  A.  KyKOJib- 
^CHonojibCKoro,  TpaneBa,  HjiOBaHCxoro,  THGjieHa  h  K°,  A.  H.  MopnrepOB- 
ckoto.51  B.  MocKBe  b  THnorpa(J)HH  IIIyMaHa  KHHra  ‘HeT  He  thhh,  hh  ceKpeTOB’ 
Gbma  HanenaTaHa  Ge3  ijeH3ypbi,  KaK  HMeioman  oGbeM  10  jthctob.  OAHaKo, 


46  llanKoecKuu  E.,  MaKaiuuH  C.  HeicpacoB  h  jnrrepaTypHafl  nojiHTHKa  caMOjiep)KaBHfl:  K 
HCTopHH  ^cypHajia  ‘OTenecTBeHHbie  3anncKH’.  —  JlnTepaTypHoe  HacjiejicTBO,  1946,  t.  49-50,  h.  1, 
c.  477-478. 

47  UrMA,  4>.  776,  on.  3,  jx.  595,  ji.  17,  26,  27,  31,  35;  4>.  777,  on.  3,  n.  868,  ji.  10,  16,  29. 

48  UrMA,  (j).  776,  on.  3,  a.  605,  ji.  2-4,  8,  9,  12,  17,  310. 

49  AeHHHrpa^CKHH  rocyjiapcTBeHHHH  ncTopnHecKHH  apxnB  (jiajiee  JirMA),  (|).  487,  on.  1,  n. 
1 19,  ji.  4-4  06.,  10. 

50  IjrHA,  (J).  776,  on.  3,  n.  596,  ji.  27. 

51  TaM  *e,  ji.  605,  ji.  320;  jx.  252.  ji.  12;  (J).  777 ,  on.  2  —  1866,  ji.  54,  ji.  23;  JirHA,  4).  487,  on.  1, 
ji.  672,  ji.  1-4,  ji.  1023,  ji.  1-1  06. 
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nocjie  npoBepKH  oKa3ajiocb,  hto  ee  o6i>eM  MeHbiue  3a«BjieHHoro.52 

BonpeKH  3aKOHy,  comhhchhb,  nenaTaeMbie  b  FleTepGypre  6e3  npejjBapn- 
TeubHOH  ueH3ypbi,  BbinycicajiHCb  H3  THnorpa(j)HH  b  nepeiuieTHbie  3aBe,aeHH5i 
,ao  HCTeneHHH  ycTaHOBJieHHoro  cpOKa:  iiohth  bo  Bcex  khpokhbix  Mara3HHax  h 
jiaBKax  He  BejiHCb  KaTajiorH  o6pamaiomHMC5i  b  ToproBJie  cohhhchhjim.53  B 
khh>khom  Mara3HHe  B.  5lKOBJieBa,  cymecTBOBaBmeM  6e3  ycTaHOBJieHHoro 
^03B0JieHHB  Ha  npaBO  khh>khoh  TOproBjiH,  6bijia  OTKpbiTa  npoAa>Ka  HeKOTO- 
pbix  coHHHeHHH,  OTnenaTaHHbix  6e3  npeABapHTejibHOH  ueH3ypbi  h  HMeiomux 
MeHee  10  nenaTHbix  jihctob,  a  Taioice  He  6buiH  yKa3aHbi  a^peca  Tnnorpa(J)HH,  b 
KOTopwx  ohh  nenaTajiHCb.54 


★ 

B  KOHeHHOM  HTore  nojio>KeHHe  nenaTH  b  CTpaHe  onpeaejouiocb  b  ochobhom 
He  co/jep>KaHHeM  /jeHCTByiomero  3aKOHa,  a  toh  BHyTpunojiHTHHecKOH  o6cTa- 

HOBKOH,  B  yCJIOBHHX  KOTOpOH  3TOT  3BKOH  npHMeHflJTCH. 

npaBHTejibCTBo  b  CBoen  nojiHTHKe  b  OTHomeHHH  nenaTH  Hcnojib30Bajio 
pa3JiHHHbie  cpezjCTBa.  J\ji%  ycTaHOBjieHHB  KOHTpojia  Ha r  o6mecTBeHHbiM 
MHeHHeM  name  Bcero  npHMeHJUiHCb  HaH6ojiee  3(J)(})eKTHBHbie  penpeccHBHbie 
Mepbi  Ha  ocHOBe  /lewcTBOBaBuiero  3aKOHO#aTejibCTBa.  MHor^a  aAMHHHCTpa- 
Uhh  uina  Ha  HapymeHHe  lopHAHHecKHx  HopM.  BMecTe  c  TeM  npe/mpHHHMa- 
jiHCb  nonbiTKH  B03xteHCTB0BaTb  Ha  nenaTb  c  noMombio  o(j)Hu,HajibHOH  h  npo- 
npaBHTejibCTBeHHOH  npeccbi.  HaKOHeu;,  BjiacTH  uijih  Ha  nepecMOTp  achctbo- 
BaBuiero  3aKOHO,aaTejibCTBa. 

Onno3HHHOHHaH  nenaTb,  b  cboio  onepeAb,  rjw  6opb6bi  c  aeH3ypoH  Hcnojib- 
30Bajia,  Hapa/iy  c  BbiCTynjieHHJiMH,  co,aep:^amHMH  Tpe6oBaHH«  nepecMOTpa 
ycTaBa  o  nenaTH,  npHMoe  HapymeHHe  ueH3ypHbix  3aKOHOB,  a  TaioKe  pa3JinH- 
Hbie  npHeMbl  H  yjIOBKH,  AaJOIIJHe  B03MO)KHOCTb  060HTH  3aKOH. 

CooTHomeHHeM  CHjibi  npaBHTejibCTBa  h  o6mecTBeHHoro  abhjkchhb  h  onpe- 
Aejianocb  nojio>KeHHe  nenaTH  b  CTpaHe.  nenaTb  6bijia  CBo6oAHa  HacTOJibKO, 
HacKOJibKO  npaBHTejibCTBo  Morjio  ee  c#ep>KHBaTb.  npH  achctbuh  ycTaBa  6 
anpejiH  1865  r.,  KOTopbiH  BMecTe  c  3aKOHaMH,  npHHflTbiMH  bo  btopoh 
nojiOBHHe  XIX  b.,  fopH^HHecKH  onpeAejiHJi  nojio^KeHHe  nenaTH  b  TeneHHe 
copoxa  jieT,  b  nepno^bi  Han6ojibmeH  aKTHBHOCTH  o6mecTBeHHoro  abh^kchhji 
ueH3ypHbiH  rHeT  ocjiaOeBaji,  a  bo  BpeMfl  peaioiHH  nenaTb  CTaBHjiacb  b 
Ta^Kejibie  ycjioBHH. 


52  LleHTpajibHbiH  rocy^apcTBeHHbiH  HCTopnHecKHH  apxHB  b  MocKBe,  4).  212,  on.  1,  n.  23,  ji.  9. 

53  rocynapcTBeHHaa  ny6jiHHHafl  6n6jiHOTeKa  hm.  M.  E.  CajiTbiKOBa-lU,enpHHa.  OT/ieji  pyico- 
nncen,  cj).  831,  a.  20,  ji.  29  06.,  3 1 . 

54  TaM  ace,  ji.  34-34  06. 


Censorship  under  Gorbachev  * 

Marianna  Tax  Choldin 

This  paper  reviews  the  state  of  censorship  under  Gorbachev;  I  shall  also 
speculate  a  little  on  prospects  for  the  future.  Elsewhere  I  describe  the 
censorship  situation  in  imperial  Russia  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  before 
Gorbachev,  and  I  want  to  stress  here  the  importance  of  the  historical  context: 
in  considering  censorship,  as  in  so  many  other  areas  of  Soviet  culture  and 
society,  the  past  is  extremely  helpful  in  understanding  the  present.1 

I  certainly  share  with  Soviet  colleagues  a  sense  of  elation  and  relief  as  we 
see  good  things  happening  in  libraries,  archives,  publishing,  the  media,  and 
cultural  institutions  in  general.  The  official  acknowledgment  that  there  has 
indeed  been  censorship  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  authorities  will  continue  what  has  been 
begun.  But  it  is  not  clear  to  me  what  exactly  has  been  accomplished.  Looking 
at  the  last  few  years,  I  see  both  hopeful  and  discouraging  signs;  I  see  a  great 
deal  of  ambivalence  and  many  mixed  signals;  and  I  sense  a  reluctance,  or  an 
inability,  or  perhaps  both,  to  acknowledge  the  true  breadth  and  depth  of 
Soviet  censorship. 

On  the  hopeful  side,  we  begin,  of  course,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  censorship  itself  and  open  discussion  of  its  operations.  The 
organization  known  as  Glavlit,  the  Main  Administration  for  the  Protection  of 
State  Secrets  in  the  Press  (the  pre-revolutionary  censorship  agency  had  the 
same  nickname!),  oversees  part  of  what  we  in  the  West  consider  censorship; 
but  Soviet  officials  always  denied  that  Glavlit  was  involved  in  censorship, 
claiming  that  its  function  was  simply  to  see  that  state  and  military  secrets 
were  not  divulged.2  (Now  we  read  and  hear  that  Glavlit’ s  function  is 
censorship,  pure  and  simple,  and  that  in  fact  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
censorship  practiced  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  shall  return  to  this  curiously 
narrow  understanding  of  censorship.)  There  is  even  open  discussion  about 

*  An  abridged  version  of  Professor  Choldin’s  Harrogate  presentation,  updated  in  November 
1990. 

1  See  Marianna  Tax  Choldin,  A  Fence  Around  the  Empire:  Russian  Censorship  of  Western 
Ideas  Under  the  Tsars  (Durham,  NC,  Duke  University  Press,  1985);  Choldin,  ‘Books,  Reading, 
and  Censorship  in  the  Soviet  Union’  (a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  23  May 
1990,  to  be  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress);  Choldin,  ‘Foreign  Publications  in  Soviet 
Libraries  from  Lenin  to  Gorbachev’,  Libraries  and  Culture ,  spring  1991  issue  (at  press);  and 
Choldin,  ‘Restrictions  and  Access’  (paper  prepared  for  a  conference  at  the  Lenin  Library, 
Moscow,  28-30  January  1991,  to  be  published  in  conference  proceedings  by  the  Library  of 
Congress). 

2  See  Amy  Knight,  ‘State  and  Official  Secrets  in  the  Soviet  Union’,  Radio  Liberty  Research 
Bulletin  RL  113/88,  16  March  1988. 
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the  censors’  ‘rule  book’  (jokingly  known  as  the  ‘Talmud’),  the  existence  of 
which  was  always  flatly  denied,  even  though  everyone  knew  it  existed.3 
There  have  been  interviews  with  Glavlit  censors,4  and  calls  in  the  press  for 
the  lifting  of  those  ‘temporary’  restrictions  on  the  press  imposed  by  Lenin  so 
many  years  ago.5  Now  Glavlit  has  a  new  name  (Main  Administration  for  the 
Protection  of  State  Secrets  in  the  Mass  Media),  and  has  been  instructed  to 
function  as  a  consultative  organ,  helping  editors  and  publishers  to  identify 
state  secrets.6 

Last  summer,  in  an  interview  published  in  Argumenty  i  fakty ,7  Mr  B. 
Skorokhodov,  chairman  of  Glavlit’s  Department  for  Control  over  Foreign 
Literature,  enumerated  the  concerns  of  his  department.  Reading  this  official 
view  is  a  novel  and  enlightening  experience,  although  his  statement  certainly 
does  not  answer  all  questions.  Here  is  the  essence  of  Skorokhodov’s  remarks 
(the  translation  is  my  own): 

Let  us  clarify  matters.  Glavlit  is  charged  by  the  Soviet  government 
with  control  over  printed  and  audiovisual  materials  entering  the  USSR 
from  abroad  sent  by  mail.  This  must  be  qualified:  we  check  far  from  all 
materials  sent  by  mail,  but  rather,  only  a  portion  of  them.  Thus,  the 
following  materials  are  completely  free  from  control  and  are  sent  to  the 
addressees  without  hindrance:  materials  published  in  socialist  and  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  publications  of  Communist  and  workers’  parties  of  all 
countries,  materials  published  by  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations  of  which  the  USSR  is  a  member,  all  publications 
of  a  scientific-technical  and  scientific-popular  character,  offical  document¬ 
ation,  materials  dealing  with  fine  arts,  theater,  ballet,  cinema,  music, 
sport,  publications  of  an  encyclopedic  and  reference  character,  magazines 
dealing  with  fashion,  registered  parcels,  catalogues,  and  a  few  other  types 
of  printed  matter. 


3  Chakovskii,  then  editor  of  Literaturnaia  gazeta,  said  in  an  interview  in  Washington  in  fall 
1988  that  Glavlit  still  had  a  censor  posted  inside  his  editorial  office,  and  that  the  ‘Talmud’  was 
still  there,  but  that  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it;  that  the  ‘Talmud’  was  limited  mainly  to 
regulations  concerning  military  secrets.  He  did  not  know  if  the  book  had  grown  any  thinner 
under  Gorbachev.  (SOVSET1  message  1683,  8  October  1988,  from  Harley  Balzer.)  See  also 
Aaron  Trehub,  “‘Whom  Does  Silence  Benefit?”:  A  Member  of  Novyi  Mir’s  Editorial  Board 
Speaks  Out’,  RL  321/87,  4  August  1987,  pp.  6-7. 

4  See  ‘How  Soviet  Censorship  Is  Easing  Up’,  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press ,  30 
November  1988,  pp.  1-6;  ‘Glavlit  Official  Interviewed  on  Censorship  Trends’,  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service  Daily  Report ,  11  January  1989,  pp.  73-77;  Bill  Keller,  ‘The  Life 
of  a  Soviet  Censor:  Anything  Goes?  Not  Just  Yet’  New  York  Times ,  18  July  1989,  p.  1. 

5  Writing  in  Moscow  News  (October  23),  the  lawyer  Mikhail  Fedotov  urged  that  preliminary 
censorship  in  the  USSR  be  abolished;  he  referred  to  Lenin’s  temporary  ‘administrative 
restrictions’  decree  and  urged  that  the  restrictions  finally  be  lifted,  as  promised  (Julia 
Wishnevsky,  ‘Censorship  in  these  Days  of  Glasnost’,  RL  495/88,  3  November  1988,  p.  1). 

6  See  Vera  Tolz,  ‘The  Impact  of  the  New  Press  Law:  A  Preliminary  Assessment’,  RFEjRL 
Report  on  the  USSR ,  vol.  2,  no.  45,  9  November  1990,  p.  5. 

7  Argumenty  i fakty,  no.  27,  8-14  July  1989,  p.  8. 
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Of  the  magazines  subjected  to  inspection,  we  detain  or  withdraw  from 
circulation  only  materials  banned  for  distribution  or  mailing  under  the 
laws  of  the  USSR  or  under  international  agreements.  Article  36  of  the 
International  Postal  Convention,  accepted  by  those  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  International  Postal  Union,  including  the  USSR, 
consists  of  a  list  of  materials  and  objects,  the  mailing  of  which  is 
forbidden.  This  is  ‘objects  of  an  indecent  or  immoral  character,  the 
importing  or  circulation  of  which  is  banned  in  the  country  of  destination’. 

I  must  add  that  if  an  object  is  withdrawn,  it  is  required  that  a  stamp  be 
affixed  to  the  cover  of  the  package  with  notification  of  the  withdrawal,  as 
well  as  the  personal  code  number  of  the  Glavlit  employee,  who  takes 
personal  responsibility  for  the  detaining  action. 

We  detain  only  materials  aimed  at  undermining  the  Soviet  state  and 
social  order,  the  destruction  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde¬ 
pendence,  state  sovereignty,  advocating  war,  terrorism,  force,  racism  and 
its  varieties.  Banned  in  addition  are  materials  consisting  of  practical 
instructions  for  preparation  and  use  of  firearms,  explosive  devices, 
narcotics,  materials  of  a  pornographic  nature.  On  the  average,  in  a  month 
only  about  20-30  publications  are  restricted  for  distribution,  out  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  received. 

Skorokhodov  goes  on  to  talk  about  harmless  foreign  newspapers  and 
magazines  received  for  retail  sale,  about  Soviet  emigre  authors  and 
publishers — ‘Our  office  does  not  have  any  lists  of  authors  or  publishers 
deliberately  banned  for  distribution’ — and  personal  correspondence,  main¬ 
taining  that  Glavlit  does  not  inspect  letters,  although  it  would  certainly  be 
permissible  under  article  37  of  the  International  Postal  Convention.  Answer¬ 
ing  the  complaint  that  things  sit  too  long  at  Glavlit,  he  states  that  all  packages 
received  by  air  mail,  and  newspapers  however  received,  are  handled  by 
Glavlit  on  the  day  of  receipt  except  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  ‘Apparently 
the  problem  is  that  mail  from  some  countries  is  extremely  slow.’ 8 

There  continues  to  be  public  discussion  about  the  rewriting  of  Soviet 
history  practised  over  the  years.  Some  works  by  Western  scholars,  especially 
historians  writing  on  early  Soviet  history,  are  being  translated  and  published 
in  Soviet  journals  and  as  separate  books.  (Several  of  these  colleagues 


8  In  my  book  A  Fence  Around  the  Empire  I  describe  the  offices  and  procedures  of  the 
Foreign  Censorship  Committee  in  St  Petersburg;  reading  Skorokhodov’s  description  of  Glavlit, 
I  felt  an  uncanny  familiarity  with  the  scene!  An  interview  with  Glavlit  head  V.  A.  Boldyrev 
published  in  Izvestiia  on  July  26  (p.  2)  makes  it  clear  that,  at  least  as  far  as  Boldyrev  is 
concerned,  inspection  of  foreign  publications  entering  the  country  will  continue  indefinitely.  He 
refers  to  the  same  kinds  of  materials  mentioned  by  Skorokhodov:  those  advocating  war,  violence, 
racial  hatred,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  system.  (See  also  ‘Censorship  Abolished  But 
Glavlit  Remains’,  RL  Daily  Report ,  27  July  1990,  p.  7.) 
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discussed  their  experiences  in  a  round  table  held  at  the  AAASS  convention  in 
Washington  in  October  1990.) 9 

The  spetskhrany ,  or  ‘special  collections’,  in  libraries  are  being  opened 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  is  public  discussion  about  the  periodic 
‘purges’  of  library  shelves  to  remove  works  that  had  been  declared  unaccept¬ 
able  at  various  times.  Exhibits  of  publications  from  the  spetskhran  are  regular 
features  in  many  libraries  these  days.  I  have  been  assured  that  at  the 
All-Union  State  Library  of  Foreign  Literature  all  users,  Soviet  and  foreign, 
may  now  have  access  to  anything  in  the  collection;  that  the  spetskhran  has 
been  liquidated  and  its  contents  transferred  to  the  book  stacks;  and  that  the 
rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  spetskhran  have  been  designated  as  a  reading 
area  for  children.  (The  task  of  absorbing  records  of  publications  formerly 
housed  in  spetskhrany  into  open  catalogues  and  finding  space  for  the  items 
themselves  on  the  shelves  is  a  truly  daunting  one!)  The  difficulty  of  accessing 
archival  collections  is  also  being  discussed.10 

There  is  public  discussion  (and  complaining)  about  the  shortage  of  copies 
in  libraries  and  bookstores  of  publications  people  actually  want  to  read, 
domestic  and  foreign;  and  about  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  copies  of  Soviet 
newspapers  and  magazines — publications  no  one  cared  about  a  few  years  ago 
because  they  were  so  dull,  but  much  in  demand  now.11  Studies  continually 

9  Among  many  other  articles  on  the  rewriting  of  history,  see  Vera  Tolz  and  Gabriel 
Superfin,  ‘Censorship  of  Lenin  in  the  USSR’,  RL  328/88,  20  July  1988;  S.  A.  Efirov,  “‘Belye 
piatna”:  voobrazhaemyi  dialog  o  predelakh  glasnosti’,  Sotsiologicheskie  issledovaniia,  1988,  no.  6 
(November-December),  pp.  71-82;  Vera  Tolz,  ‘Reassessing  Soviet  History’,  Radio  Liberty 
Report  on  the  USSR,  29  December  1989,  pp.  10-12;  ‘Filling  In  Another  Black  Spot  in  Soviet 
History’,  RFE/RL  Daily  Report,  18  June  1990,  p.  7;  and  ‘Vekhi  To  Be  Published  In  Moscow’ 
RL  Daily  Report,  5  July  1990,  p.  19  (SOVSET1  version). 

10  The  source  of  information  on  the  spetskhran  at  the  ‘Inostranka’  is  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Library.  Issues  since  1988  of  librarianship  journals  Bibliotekar'  and  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia 
contain  numerous  articles  mentioning — or  devoted  entirely  to — the  spetskhran  phenomenon. 
Items  also  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  non-library  press;  see,  for  example,  Il'ia  Rabover, 
‘Kak  ia  iskal  knigu  rekordov’,  Moskovskie  novosti,  20  March  1988.  This  article  is  summarized  in 
English  in  Dennis  Kimmage,  ‘Glasnost  in  Soviet  Libraries;  Part  One  of  Two:  Open  Stacks  in  a 
Closed  Society’,  American  Libraries ,  July/August  1988,  p.  572.  On  archives,  see  ‘Freer  Access  to 
Soviet  Archives?’  RL  442/87,  4  November  1987;  Vera  Tolz,  ‘Poor  Storage  of  Books  and 
Inaccessibility  of  Archives  Discussed  in  Soviet  Press’,  RL  180/88,  28  April  1988;  ‘Public 
Discussion  of  Archives  Law  Urged’,  RL  Daily  Report,  26  February  1990,  p.  12  (SOVSET1  ve 
version);  ‘Archive  Workers  Go  On  Strike’,  RL  Daily  Report,  9  March  1990,  p.  3  (SOVSET' ve 
version);  and  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  ‘Perestroika  in  Soviet  Archives?  Glasnost,  Archival 
Reform  and  Researcher  Access’,  in  this  issue  of  Solanus. 

11  An  excellent  review  of  major  Soviet  Russian-language  journals  and  magazines  is  provided 
by  Julia  Wishnevsky,  ‘A  Guide  to  Some  Major  Soviet  Journals’,  RL  Supplement  2/88,  20  July 
1988.  Two  very  helpful  summaries  of  developments  in  glasnost  and  the  Soviet  press  in  1988  and 
1989  should  also  be  noted,  both  by  Vera  Tolz:  ‘The  Development  of  Glasnost'  in  1988’,  RL 
Report  on  the  USSR,  3  February  1989,  pp.  7-10;  and  ‘The  Soviet  Press’,  RL  Report  on  the 
USSR,  29  December  1989,  pp.  12-14.  For  a  verY  informative  discussion  of  censorship  in 
Uzbekistan  in  1988,  see  William  Fierman,  ‘Glasnost'  in  Practice:  The  Uzbek  Experience’, 
Central  Asian  Survey  8,  no.  2  (1989),  pp.  1-45. 
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reveal  what  the  Soviets  call  knizhnyi  golod ,  book  hunger,  an  insatiable 
demand  for  reading  matter  unsatisfied  by  the  overwhelming  mass  of  Soviet 
publications:  great  quantities  of  tendentious  literature,  mediocre  fiction,  and 
endless  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Soviet  leaders,  while  the  great 
Russian  classics  and  works  of  the  better  Soviet  writers  are  extremely  diffucult 
to  get.  Western  publications  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  films,  are  especially 
popular  and  hard  to  obtain,  a  cause  of  great  frustration.12 

Selected  works  of  some  excellent  Russian  writers  who  are  no  longer 
living — both  emigres  such  as  Nabokov  and  Soviet  writers  formerly  out  of 
favor,  such  as  Gumilev — are  now  being  published  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
some  living  emigres — Brodskii,  Solzhenitsyn — are  also  being  published. 
Even  our  colleague  Maurice  Friedberg,  until  recently  castigated  in  the  Soviet 
press  as  an  arch-enemy,  is  mentioned  in  a  1988  issue  of  Liter aturnoe  obozrenie 
as  ‘one  of  the  leading  American  specialists  on  Russian  literature’!13  ‘Re¬ 
habilitated’  foreign  writers  include  George  Orwell,14  James  Joyce15  and 
Lillian  Heilman.  A  review  in  Sovremennaia  khudozhestvennaia  literatura  za 
rubezhom  of  Heilman’s  memoir  Scoundrel  Time  is  followed  by  an  editor’s  note 
explaining  that  the  review  had  been  written  and  was  ready  for  publication  in 
1978  but  had  had  to  be  withdrawn,  ‘a  not  unexpected  occurrence  during  that 
sad  time  in  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  our  country’.  Unfortunately, 
Heilman  died  before  this  could  be  rectified;  the  editor  explains  that  the 
journal  is  now  ‘fulfilling  its  obligation  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  American 
writer  and  to  its  readers’.16  (I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any 


12  Recent  Western  works  on  reading  include  Jenny  Brine,  ‘The  Soviet  Reader,  the  Book 
Shortage  and  the  Public  Library’,  Solanus ,  vol.  2,  1988,  pp.  39~57i  John  and  Carol  Garrard, 
‘Soviet  Book  Hunger’,  Problems  of  Communism,  September— October  1985?  PP-  72_8i,  Gregory 
Walker,  ‘Readerships  in  the  USSR:  Some  Evidence  from  Post-War  Studies’,  Oxford  Slavonic 
Papers ,  n.s.  19  (1986),  pp.  158-73;  Amy  Corning,  ‘Problems  in  the  Soviet  Book  Publishing 
Industry’,  Radio  Liberty  Research  Bulletin,  RL  Supplement,  3/88,  8  August  1988),  and  John 
Garrard  and  Amy  Corning,  ‘The  Soviet  Reader:  New  Data  from  the  Soviet  Interview  Project’, 
Solanus,  vol.  2,  1988,  pp.  3-38.  Three  items  by  emigres  are  Igor  Pomeranzev,  ‘The  Right  to 
Read’,  Partisan  Review,  49,  no.  1  (1982);  David  Gurevich,  ‘Moscow  Days:  Liberated  by  Harold 
Robbins’,  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  11  March  199°?  P-  U  an<^  Cathy  Young,  Once  Upon  a 
Time  in  Russia  ...’,  Washington  Post  Book  World,  13  May  I99°>  P- 

13  See  A.  Beliaev,  ‘Gospodin  Nozdrev  iz  Illinoisa’,  Znamia,  1982,  no.  2,  pp.  221-32;  the 
revised  opinion  is  in  L.  Anninskii,  ‘Leskov-publitsist  ,  Literaturnoe  obozrenie,  1988,  no.  8,  p.  45- 

14  Julia  Wishnevsky,  ‘The  Significance  of  Animal  Farm’,  RL  440/88,  26  September  1988; 
and  Julia  Wishnevsky,  ‘More  Banned  Works  to  Be  Published  in  the  Soviet  Union’,  RL  453/  88,  3 
October  1988. 

15  The  first  issue  of  Inostrannaia  literatura  for  199°  (PP-  U2- 92)  includes  a  very  interesting 
discussion  (in  which  an  American  and  an  Israeli  scholar  also  participated)  of  the  Russian  edition  , 
of  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses;  for  other  items  on  Ulysses  see  the  bibliography  in  The  Red  Pencil: 
Artists,  Scholars,  and  Censors  in  the  USSR,  edited  by  Marianna  Tax  Choldin  and  Maurice 
Friedberg  (London,  Boston,  Unwin-Hyman,  1989). 

16  Sovremennaia  khudozhestvennaia  literatura  za  rubezhom,  1989?  no-  4>  PP-  89~ 92- 
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Soviet  recognition  of  the  controversy  surrounding  Heilman’s  memoirs, 
involving  plagiarism  charges.) 

On  27  September  1988,  the  American  Book  Center  opened  in  Moscow,  a 
combined  effort  of  several  big  American  publishers  with  support  from  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  At  this  time,  the  Center  accepts  only 
hard  currency  and  is  inconveniently  located,  but  efforts  are  underway  to 
resolve  these  problems  and  make  the  Center  more  accessible  to  more  people. 
The  latest  news  is  that  the  Center  is  scheduled  to  close  on  31  March  1991,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  private  enterprise.17  (Of  course,  the  giant  problem  to  be 
resolved  is  the  currency  issue,  and  this  matter  must  be  handled  on  the  highest 
levels.) 

Many  joint  publishing  ventures  are  underway,  and  a  few  will  succeed; 
some  have  resulted,  or  will  result,  in  products  available  for  rubles.  The  scale 
is  still  very  small,  however,  and  most  imported  publications  still  seem  to  be 
available  only  for  hard  currency.  A  few  examples:  in  January  1989  it  was 
announced  that  350  copies  of  The  Guardian  and  400  copies  each  of  the 
Financial  Times  and  the  International  Herald  Tribune  would  be  available  at 
foreign  news  kiosks  in  major  cities;  the  report  included  Time  and  Newsweek 
but  did  not  mention  the  number  of  copies.18  In  the  Skorokhodov  interview 
mentioned  earlier,  he  made  reference  to  some  Western  newspapers  on  open 
sale  in  the  country,  mentioning  1,000  copies  of  each  issue  of  The  Times ,  600 
copies  of  the  International  Herald  Tribune ,  and  600  copies  of  Die  Zeitd 9 
However,  until  recently  I  had  heard  of  only  one  new  joint  venture  making 
publications  available  for  rubles,  and  even  that  involves  only  leftover  copies 


17  George  W.  Slowik  Jr.,  ‘Fourth  U.S.-Soviet  Book  Talks  “Most  Productive”  Yet’, 
Publishers’  Weekly ,  23  November  1990,  p.  10. 

18  ‘Some  Western  Newspapers  on  Sale  in  USSR’,  RL  Report  on  the  USSR ,  6  January  1989, 
p.  27.  See  also  Walter  Sullivan,  ‘Science  Magazines  From  US  Thrive  in  Soviet  and  China’,  New 
York  Times ,  19  February  1985,  p.  17;  Charles  Preston,  ‘My  Paper  Chase  in  Moscow’,  Wall 
Street  Journal ,  13  September  1985;  ‘PC  World  USSR  Hits  Soviet  Newsstands’,  Surviving 
Together ,  Summer  1988,  p.  61;  ‘ USA  Today  in  USSR’,  New  York  Times ,  24  July  1989,  p.  27; 
‘Soviet  Citizens  To  Get  Western  Journals  and  TV  Programs’,  RL  Report  on  the  USSR,  15 
December  1989,  p.  37;  ‘250,000  Readers  of  a  College  Mag?’,  Surviving  Together ,  Fall/Winter 
1989,  p.  71;  ‘ USA  Today  in  Moscow’,  Surviving  Together ,  Fall/Winter  1989,  p.  69;  ‘ Business 
Week  To  the  USSR’,  RL  Daily  Report,  23  February  1990,  p.  13  (SOVSET1  version). 

19  See  Skorokhodov  interview  (note  7).  I  was  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
third  US-USSR  Information  Talks  held  in  Washington  in  late  February  1990;  one  of  the 
group’s  recommendations  was  to  increase  the  numbers  of  publications  like  these.  On  American 
magazines  and  the  Soviet  market  see  Deirdre  Carmody,  ‘US  Magazines,  Seeking  Readers,  Hear 
Moscow  Calling’,  New  York  Times,  n  June  1990,  p.  C8.  ‘Soviet  Information  Policy  to  Change’, 
Surviving  Together,  Spring  1990,  p.  56,  summarizes  Soviet  discussion  of  proposed  changes  in 
policy  regarding  sale  of  foreign  periodicals,  use  of  copying  machines,  and  reception  of  foreign 
satellite  TV  programmes.  On  the  new  climate  in  publishing  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
see  Roger  Rosen,  ‘Perestroika  in  Soviet  Georgia’,  Publishers  Weekly,  18  May  1990,  pp.  30-34; 
and  Lynn  C.  Franklin,  ‘Back  to  Moscow’,  Publishers  Weekly ,  18  May  1990,  pp.  34-35. 
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of  USA  Today  not  sold  for  valiuta  on  any  given  day.20  I  understand  that  the 
Faxon  Company,  based  in  Boston,  is  now  offering  Soviet  libraries  a 
subscription  service  for  Western  publications  (for  rubles  or  hard  currency). 
Apparently  Faxon,  by  arrangement  with  publishers,  has  already  begun  to 
offer  libraries  its  ‘Glasnost  Express’  service,  selling  copies  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  American  magazines  through  Moscow  University  (for  rubles). 

Finally,  the  passage  of  the  press  law  in  June  1990,  after  years  of  delay,  is  a 
milestone,  and  despite  problems  in  implementation  (discussed  below)  this 
development  must  be  seen  as  a  positive  one.21 

Along  with  these  hopeful  signs  have  come  some  discouraging  ones,  among 
them  the  ever-present  paper  shortage  with  its  implications  for  control  of  the 
press.  Consider,  for  example,  the  announcement  in  fall  1988  that,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  paper,  limits  would  be  placed  on  subscriptions  to  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  including  some  very  popular  and  controversial 
ones.  In  the  face  of  strong  reaction  no  action  was  taken,  but  I  find  it 
disheartening  that  the  ‘paper  shortage’  should  have  been  invoked  in  this  way. 
There  almost  certainly  is  a  genuine  paper  shortage  in  the  Soviet  Union,22 
but  when  I  put  the  fact  of  that  shortage  together  with  the  number  of 
publications  no  one  wants  to  buy  or  read  that  fill  bookstores  and  libraries,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  it  is  really  a  question  of  priorities  as  well  as  outright 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  stifle  inconveniently  dissonant  voices. 
As  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  paper  to  print  unpopular  items,  invoking  the 
‘paper  shortage’  as  a  reason  for  not  printing  popular  items  must  be  viewed  as 
disguised  censorship.23 

In  winter  1989  numerous  attacks  on  the  Communist  Party  and  criticisms 
of  Gorbachev  appeared  in  the  press;  throughout  the  following  spring  and 
summer  there  were  numerous  reports  of  tightening  controls  on  the  press  and 
crackdowns  on  the  distribution  of  ‘illegal’  literature.  A  distressing  incident 
occurred  in  June  1989,  when  the  editor  of  the  unofficial  journal  Ekspress- 
khronika  tested  the  policy  of  the  recently  opened  British-Soviet  Rank  Xerox 
copy  shop  and  tried  to  have  his  publication  xeroxed,  following  the  rules  by 
paying  with  hard  currency;  after  one  issue  the  management  backed  off  and 


20  An  advertisement  appeared  in  several  American  newspapers  in  February  1990  inviting 
subscribers  to  The  Literary  Gazette ,  a  joint  venture  English-language  edition  of  Literaturnaia 
gazeta.  I  was  astonished  to  see  this  publication  described  as  ‘Russia’s  only  uncensored 
newspaper’ — clearly  a  case  of  advertising  hyperbole!  (Washington  Post,  27  February  1990,  p. 
A-15.) 

21  ‘O  pechati  i  drugikh  sredstvakh  massovoi  informatsii’,  Vedomosti  S"ezda  narodnykh 
deputatov  SSSR  i  Verkhovnogo  soveta  SSSR,  1990,  no.  26,  item  492,  pp.  690-700;  ‘O  vvedenii  v 
deistvie  Zakona  SSSR  “O  pechati  i  drugikh  sredstvakh  massovoi  informatsii”  ’,  Vedomosti 
S'ezda  narodnykh  deputatov  SSSR  i  Verkhovnogo  soveta  SSSR,  1990,  no.  26.  item  493,  p.  701. 

22  See  Brenton  M.  Barr  and  Kathleen  E.  Braden,  The  Disappearing  Russian  Forest:  Dilemmas 
in  Soviet  Resource  Management  (Totowa,  New  Jersey,  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  1988). 

23  See,  for  example,  John  and  Carol  Garrard,  ‘Soviet  Book  Hunger’  (note  12),  pp.  72-81. 
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cancelled  the  contract,  supported  by  the  British  Rank  Xerox  officials.  (I  am 
sure  the  editor  was  not  surprised  when  the  test  failed.)24 

In  July  1989  Vadim  Medvedev,  ideology  chief,  said  the  Party  needed  to 
reassert  greater  control  over  the  press;  Moscow  city  Party  leader  Lev  Zaikov 
added  that  the  press  was  full  of  the  ‘propaganda  of  Western  values’;  and  Egor 
Ligachev  said  the  reassessments  of  Soviet  history  were  hurting  the  Party  and 
lowering  morale.  In  August  more  critical,  uncomplimentary,  and  pessimistic 
views  of  Gorbachev  appeared  in  the  press;  by  October  Gorbachev  apparently 
felt  it  necessary  to  respond,  castigating  editors  for  ‘irresponsible’  and 
‘inflammatory’  statements  and  articles  that  could  endanger  the  reforms.  The 
Party  chastised  Starkov,  editor  of  the  immensely  popular  Argumenty  i  fakty, 
ostensibly  over  publication  of  the  results  of  a  reader  survey  casting  doubts  on 
Gorbachev’s  popularity.  Note,  however,  that  at  the  same  time  the  conserva¬ 
tive  editor  of  Pravda ,  Viktor  Afanas'ev,  was  replaced  by  Gorbachev  advisor 
Ivan  Frolov:  the  balance  is  always  shifting. 

Under  the  new  press  law  independent  publications  are  legal  if  registered, 
and  many  formerly  samizdat  publications  are  now  legal.  Periodicals  also  have 
the  right  to  decide  who  their  ‘founder’  is — that  is,  to  whom  they  belong — and 
all  of  this  results  in  struggles  between  Party  and  government  agencies 
striving  to  maintain  control  and  the  independent  press.25  The  struggle  for 
control  of  the  media  continues  unabated. 

Finally,  returning  to  the  treatment  of  foreign  publications,  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  a  very  recent  example  of  what  I  call  ‘censorship  by  omission’, 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  translation  has  been  used  to  alter  the  texts  of  foreign 
works.  The  book  is  a  1989  translation  of  a  work  by  the  Irish  scholar  Patrick 
O’Meara,  a  political  biography  of  the  poet  K.  F.  Ryleev,  who  took  part  in  the 
abortive  Decembrist  uprising  of  1825.  A  paragraph  in  the  original  begins: 
‘One  negative  though  clearly  inevitable  result  of  the  domination  of  the 
historiography  of  the  Decembrist  movement  by  Soviet  specialists  is  that  the 
historical  record  has  sometimes  been  obscured  by  the  ideological  polemic 
waged  over  questions  of  its  correct  interpretation.’  The  Russian  rendering  of 
this  sentence  in  the  Soviet  translation  is  fine  except  for  omission  of  the  word 
‘negative’!  There  is  a  perfectly  good  Russian  word  for  ‘negative’:  why  was  it 
not  included?  The  sentence  in  Russian  does  not  convey  the  author’s  full 
meaning.  This  practice  of  putting  words  in  the  mouths  of  foreign  authors — 
or,  as  in  this  case,  taking  words  out  of  their  mouths — in  order  to  make  the 


24  Express  Chronicle  editorial,  26  November  1989  (Translation  of  Ekspress-khronika ).  I  have 
the  SOVSET'  version,  paged  separately.  On  the  state  of  the  ‘official’  and  ‘unofficial’  press,  see 
another  editorial  by  Ekspress-khronika  editor  Aleksandr  Podrabinek,  ‘Est’  li  budushchee  u 
sovetskoi  pressy?’  (6  February  1990  issue). 

25  See  Vera  Tolz,  ‘The  Impact  of  the  New  Press  Law:  A  Preliminary  Assessment’  RFE/RL 
Report  on  the  USSR ,  vol.  2,  no.  45,  9  November  1990. 
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Soviet  Union  look  better  or  the  West  look  worse,  was  common  before 
Gorbachev,  even  after  1973,  when  the  Soviet  Union  acceded  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright  Convention.  I  had  hoped  to  see  an  end  to  it  now,  and 
hope  it  will  not  persist  into  the  1990s.26 

As  this  sketchy  review  indicates,  one  can  point  to  both  hopeful  and 
discouraging  signs,  often  occurring  simultaneously.  Soviet  leaders  seem  to  be 
deeply  ambivalent  about  glasnost  in  the  press.  In  a  speech  of  8  January  1988, 
Gorbachev  said  the  Party  expects  the  Soviet  media  to  focus  on  the 
implementation  of  economic  reforms  instead  of  concentrating  on  socio¬ 
political  or  historical  issues,  as  had  been  the  case  in  1987.  Glasnost  in  the 
press  has  no  limits  if  it  is  serving  ‘the  interests  of  socialism’.27  Gorbachev 
made  this  point  again  in  September  1988,  when  he  chastised  editors  for 
failing  to  use  their  publications  to  support  his  policies.  ‘We  need  a  pluralism 
of  opinion’,  he  said,  but  cautioned  against  challenges  to  the  value  of 
socialism.28  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  significant  public  challenges 
to  official  statements  and  positions,  published  in  one  or  another  newspaper 
and  offered  orally  in  public  meetings,  and  these  challenges  have  come  from 
very  visible  people  as  well  as  from  ordinary  citizens.  Such  expressions  of 
opinion  are  being  permitted,  yet  at  the  same  time  unofficial  publications  are 
being  confiscated  routinely.29  And  a  bill  was  passed  on  21  May  making 


26  Patrick  O’Meara,  K.  F.  Ryleev:  A  Political  Biography  of  the  Decembrist  Poet  (Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1984),  p.  4  and  his  K.  F.  Ryleev:  Politicheskaia  biografiia 
poeta-dekabrista  (Moscow,  Progress,  1989),  pp.  26-27.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  translation  rights 
include  an  article  stating  that  the  translation  shall  be  full  and  accurate.  I  discuss  this  more  fully 
in  ‘Good  Business,  Bad  Business,  No  Business:  Selling  Western  Books  to  the  Soviets’,  in  Books , 
Libraries  and  Information  in  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies:  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
International  Conference  of  Slavic  Librarians  and  Information  Specialists ,  edited  by  Marianna 
Tax  Choldin  (New  York,  Russica,  1986),  pp.  254-71. 

27  ‘Gorbachev  Tells  Soviet  Journalists  to  Focus  on  Economic  Aspects  of  Reform’, 
Soviet/ East  European  Report,  RFE/RL  5,  no.  14. 

28  Philip  Taubman,  ‘Soviet  Chief  Says  Drive  for  Change  Is  Being  Undercut’,  New  York 
Times ,  26  September  1988,  p.  1;  Philip  Taubman,  ‘Moscow  Drops  Unwanted  News  on  Soviet 
Press’,  New  York  Times ,  27  September  1988,  p.  2. 

29  See,  for  example,  ‘Using  Postal  Costs  To  Control  Independent  Journals’,  RL  Daily 
Report,  30  April  1990,  p.  7  (SOVSET'  version);  and  incidents  reported  in  almost  every  issue  of 
Ekspress-khronika.  For  instance,  in  the  issue  of  15  May  there  is  a  report  from  Leningrad  on  the 
arrest  of  Nina  Lobneva  ‘for  distributing  the  “Freedom  of  Thought”  press  bulletin  by 
independent  journalists.  The  police  confiscated  237  copies  of  the  bulletin’  (p.  2;  SOVSET'  ve 
version).  The  same  issue  reports:  ‘On  May  11  members  of  the  society  “Krishna  Awareness” 
were  beaten  by  police  in  Kiev  while  distributing  religious  literature.  All  of  the  literature  was 
confiscated’  (p.  5;  SOVSET'  version).  The  first  issue  in  May  told  of  the  confiscation  of  ‘five 
copies  of  a  translation  into  Russian  of  an  article  (“Who  Is  She?”)  from  Time  magazine  about 
Raisa  Gorbachev’  (. Express  Chronicle ,  2  May  1990,  p.  3;  SOVSET'  version).  At  this  writing 
(beginning  of  August)  the  Radio  Liberty  Daily  Report  and  the  Express  Chronicle  continue  to 
report  such  incidents  regularly. 
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it  a  crime  to  insult  the  Soviet  president,  surely  a  curb  on  freedom  of 
expression.30 

Let  us  take  stock:  has  glasnost  brought  about  the  end  of  Soviet  censorship? 
In  fall  1988  a  Soviet  journalist  assured  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no  more 
censorship,  and  I  have  heard  and  read  the  same  assurance  from  prominent 
writers  and  intellectuals.  I  cannot  agree.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  enormously 
significant  changes  have  taken  place,  but  before  we  can  say  there  is  no  more 
censorship,  it  seems  to  me  that  several  more  very  important  changes  will  have 
to  take  place.  The  periodical  press — magazines  and  newspapers,  and  radio 
and  television  too — will  have  to  be  permitted  to  express  the  full  range  of 
views  on  any  subject  without  censure  from  above.  Books  on  all  conceivable 
topics — written  by  living  authors,  not  just  dead  ones! — will  have  to  be  free  to 
be  published  by  all  sorts  of  presses  within  the  Soviet  Union;  the  distinction 
between  ‘legal’  and  ‘illegal’  publishing  will  have  to  disappear.  Soviet  readers 
will  have  to  have  broad  access  to  all  the  works  of  living  Soviet  emigres,  and  to 
the  full  range  of  foreign  authors  as  well,  including  both  originals  and  full, 
accurate  translations  of  works  that  until  now  they  have  been  able  to  read  only 
in  often  heavily  censored  or  abridged  editions,  or  not  at  all.31  The  American 
Book  Center  and  other  such  undertakings  will  have  to  thrive  and  be 
duplicated  in  other  cities,  and  foreign  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  will 
have  to  be  widely  available  for  purchase  by  individuals  as  well  as  by  libraries, 
and  for  rubles.  Unless  these  kinds  of  conditions  prevail,  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  no  more  censorship,  as  I  define  that  term,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  does  one  define  censorship  and  censors  in  the  Soviet  context?  The 
tsarist  censor  in  general  played  a  reactive  role,  while  the  Soviet  censor  has 
had  to  be  not  only  reactive,  but  active  as  well,  deleting  ‘harmful’  material  and 
also  translating,  editing,  amending,  and  rewriting  to  make  the  product 
acceptable.  The  imperial  Russian  censor  and  the  censorship  he  practised  are 
easy  to  describe;  and  compared  to  the  Soviet  variety  they  are  also  relatively 
easy  to  remove  from  society.  It  is  much  harder  to  define  the  Soviet  censor, 
since  both  he  and  his  job  have  only  in  the  last  few  months  been  acknowledged 

30  See  ‘Bill  On  Presidential  Slander  Gets  Mixed  Reception’,  RL  Daily  Report ,  14  May  1990, 
p.  3  (SOVSET1  version);  ‘Presidential  Slander  Bill  Approved’,  RL  Daily  Report ,  15  May  1990, 
p.  4  (SOVSET1  version);  Celestine  Bohlen,  ‘Insulting  Gorbachev  Now  Illegal,  But  It  Depends 
on  the  Tone’,  New  York  Times ,  22  May  1990,  p.  A10;  ‘Three  Arrested  for  Distributing  Anti- 
Gorbachev  Leaflets’,  RL  Daily  Report ,  July  6,  1990,  p.  5. 

31  For  example,  Nobel  laureates  Saul  Bellow  and  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  have  been  in  the 
‘banned  absolutely’  category.  An  official  of  the  State  Committee  on  Publishing  with  whom  I  was 
on  a  panel  in  Washington  in  late  September  1988  told  me  after  I  mentioned  these  two  names  that 
he  knew  about  Bellow,  but  had  never  heard  of  Singer!  A  first  taste  of  Singer  has  now  been 
published  in  Inostrannaia  literatura  and  Bellow  is  also  promised.  The  Soviet  edition  of  a 
collection  of  essays  by  Freud  was  printed  but  not  released  immediately  (Francis  X.  Clines, 
‘Moscow  Represses  Freud’s  Slip  into  Print’,  New  York  Times ,  2  May  1989,  p.  1);  it  was  released 
eventually. 
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officially  to  exist.  It  is  precisely  this  unacknowledged,  unofficial  status  that 
obscures  the  picture:  practically  everyone  involved  in  publishing,  the  press, 
the  theater  and  cinema,  radio  and  television,  and  other  cultural  institutions 
has  had  to  function  as  a  censor  in  one  way  or  another.  Authors  have  had  to 
understand  not  only  what  they  may  not  write,  but  also  what  they  must  write  if 
they  wish  to  be  published:  they  have  been  subject  to  a  degree  and  kind  of 
self-censorship  undreamed  of  in  tsarist  times.  Censorship  simply  permeates 
the  entire  system.  I  find  I  am  no  longer  even  comfortable  using  the  word 
‘censorship’  to  describe  this  phenomenon,  because  it  fails  to  convey  a  broad 
enough  meaning;  perhaps  we  need  a  new  term — for  lack  of  a  better  one,  let 
me  suggest  omnicensorship — to  describe  this  condition  of  all-pervasive  state 
control.32 

Getting  rid  of  omnicensorship  must  involve,  it  seems  to  me,  a  complex 
and  extremely  painful  process  that  has  to  take  place  on  both  the  societal  and 
individual  levels.  Soviet  citizens  have  never  experienced  a  society  in  which 
freedom  of  expression  prevails,  where  the  state  does  not  wield  the  kind  of 
control  described  earlier;  nor  does  such  a  society  exist  in  their  historical 
memory.  I  think  it  must  be  difficult  for  someone  raised  in  the  Soviet  Union 
even  to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  change  that  is  needed.  For 
instance,  I  mentioned  earlier  the  curiously  narrow  definition  of  censorship 
that  includes  only  the  functions  of  Glavlit:  I  have  heard  and  read  Soviets 
suggest  that  to  limit  Glavlit’s  role  and  move  responsibility  for  the  press  down 
from  the  highest  levels  to  the  editors  and  publishers  is  to  do  away  with 
censorship.33  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  entirely  new  set  of  structures 


32  Censorship  in  the  Soviet  period  is  described  in  two  books  published  on  the  basis  of 
conferences:  The  Soviet  Censorship ,  edited  by  Martin  Dewhirst  and  Robert  Farrell  (Metuchen, 
NJ,  Scarecrow  Press,  1973)  and  The  Red  Pencil ,  edited  by  Choldin  and  Friedberg.  I  am,  of 
course,  not  the  only  scholar  to  note  this  phenomenon  I  call  ‘omnicensorship’.  For  instance,  John 
and  Carol  Garrard  discuss  it  in  ‘The  Organizational  Weapon:  Russian  Literature  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Writers’,  Soviet  Interview  Project ,  Working  Paper,  #17,  April  1986  and,  at  greater 
length,  in  their  book  Inside  the  Soviet  Writers’  Union  (New  York,  The  Free  Press,  1990);  and  it  is 
also  a  focus  of  Abraham  Brumberg’s  recent  article  ‘The  Turning  Point?’,  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  28  June  1990,  pp.  52-59;  see  especially  pp.  56-58. 

33  This  view  seems  to  be  held  by  several  highly  placed  reformers  interviewed  by  Stephen 
Cohen  and  Katrina  vanden  Heuvel  for  their  recent  book,  Voices  of  Glasnost  (New  York,  Norton, 
1989).  For  example,  Aleksandr  Iakovlev  defines  ‘censorship’  in  a  very  specific  and  narrow  sense, 
as  the  Glavlit  function  of  protecting  military  and  state  secrets;  he  says  it  was  not  ‘censorship’  that 
was  responsible  for  banning  books  and  films  but,  rather,  individual  editors  or  others,  using 
‘censorship’  as  an  excuse  ( Voices  of  Glasnost,  pp.  42-47).  In  a  piece  called  ‘Zigzags  of  Glasnost'  an 
and  Soviet  Television’  ( RL  Report  on  the  USSR,  31  March  1989,  pp.  12-17),  Viktor  Yasmann 
observes  that  editors  of  leading  Soviet  newspapers  say  that  ‘the  old  form  of  censorship  based  on 
ideological  criteria  no  longer  exists;  today,  the  censors  of  Glavlit,  who  are  assigned  to  all  Soviet 
publications,  are  concerned  primarily  with  state  and  military  secrets  rather  than  ideological 
dogma  ...  Today,  Party  ideologists  prefer  to  talk  not  about  “Party  guidance”,  but  “Party 
influence  on  the  mass  media”;  in  other  words,  the  Party’s  political  dominance  is  achieved 
through  devoted  supporters  rather  than  rigid  institutionalized  controls.’ 
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and  way  of  thinking  is  required,  predicated  on  clearly  stated  and  universally 
accepted  principles  of  free  expression  and  buttressed  by  the  rule  of  law. 

A  recent  issue  of  Index  on  Censorship  has  a  fascinating  interview  with  some 
Polish  censors,  one  of  whom  illustrates  the  old  way  of  thinking  beautifully  by 
stating  that  he  does  not  believe  censorship  should  exist;  all  that  is  needed,  he 
claims,  is  ‘to  let  the  editors  know  what  they  shouldn’t  write’.34  A  Lithuanian 
philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  quoted  in  The  New  York  Review ,  expresses 
my  own  point  of  view:  ‘only  now  are  we  discovering  that  we  are  not  free. 
Even  if  we  have  an  independent  state,  we  will  not  be  morally  and  culturally 
free.  For  we  lack  the  level  of  consciousness  of  free  men.  Our  ways  are  still  old 
Communist  ways.’ 35 

On  the  individual  level,  I  think  Soviets  will  have  to  rid  themselves  of 
self-censorship.  Of  course  we  all  censor  ourselves  to  some  degree,  but  in  the 
Soviet  environment  a  normal  phenomenon  became  a  pathological  one.  Again, 
I  wonder  if  many  Soviets  realize  just  how  deeply  this  insidious  disease  has 
penetrated,  because  they  have  never  lived  without  it.  The  words  of  the  late 
Anatolii  Kuznetsov,  uttered  after  he  left  the  Soviet  Union  for  England,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me: 

Self-censorship,  in  one  form  or  another,  operates  in  every  writer.  In 
the  West,  it  is  simply  self-discipline,  but  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  an  ugly 
and  unavoidable  form  of  self-torment. 

When  I  was  still  a  ‘Soviet  writer’,  I  once  experienced  the  great 
pleasure  of  writing  without  an  inner  censor,  but  it  required  a  tremendous 
effort  to  cast  off  my  chains  and  completely  free  myself  ...  I  would  bolt  the 
door  in  the  evenings  and  make  absolutely  certain  that  no  one  could  see 
me — just  like  the  hero  in  Orwell’s  1984.  Then  I  would  allow  myself  to 
write  everything  I  wanted  to.  I  produced  something  so  unorthodox  and 
so  ‘seditious’  that  I  completely  buried  it  in  the  ground,  because  they  used 
to  search  my  apartment  while  I  was  away.  I  consider  what  I  wrote  at  that 
time  to  be  the  best  of  anything  I  have  ever  written.  But  it  was  so 
extraordinary,  so  insolent,  that  to  this  very  day  I  not  dared  to  show  it  to 
even  my  closest  friends.  In  any  case,  this  was  a  feast,  an  artist’s  spiritual 
feast.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  ever  succeed  in  doing  this  again,  but  it 
was  utter  bliss.  It  pays  to  go  on  living  for  the  sake  of  such  moments.36 

How  does  a  Soviet  writer  or  editor  deal  with  this  problem  today,  in  the 
current  climate?  I  discussed  this  recently  with  a  Soviet  friend,  an  editor;  he 
looked  rather  surprised,  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ‘You’re  right.  I’ll 
have  to  start  right  now  to  try  and  kill  the  censor  who  lives  inside  me.’  No  one 


34  Anna  Bikont,  ‘They’re  Killing  Human  Thoughts  Like  Animals’,  Index  on  Censorship , 
April  1990,  p.  27. 

35  Vytautas  Rubavicius,  quoted  in  Neal  Ascherson,  ‘The  Trial  of  Lithuania’,  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  26  April  1990,  p.  4. 

36  Dewhirst  and  Farrell  (note  32),  p.  26. 
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has  described  the  Soviet  system  and  its  deadening  effect  on  institutions  and 
individuals  more  eloquently  than  Vaclav  Havel  in  his  essay  ‘The  Power  of  the 
Powerless’,  written  before  the  ‘velvet  revolution’  of  1989: 

The  post-totalitarian  system  touches  people  at  every  step,  but  it  does 
so  with  its  ideological  gloves  on.  This  is  why  life  in  the  system  is  so 
thoroughly  permeated  with  hypocrisy  and  lies:  government  by  bureau¬ 
cracy  is  called  popular  government;  the  working  class  is  enslaved  in  the 
name  of  the  working  class;  the  complete  degradation  of  the  individual  is 
presented  as  his  or  her  ultimate  liberation;  depriving  people  of  inform¬ 
ation  is  called  making  it  available;  the  use  of  power  to  manipulate  is  called 
the  public  control  of  power,  and  the  arbitrary  abuse  of  power  is  called 
observing  the  legal  code;  the  repression  of  culture  is  called  its  develop¬ 
ment;  the  expansion  of  imperial  influence  is  presented  as  support  for  the 
oppressed;  the  lack  of  free  expression  becomes  the  highest  form  of 
freedom;  farcical  elections  become  the  highest  form  of  democracy; 
banning  independent  thought  becomes  the  most  scientific  of  world  views; 
military  occupation  becomes  fraternal  assistance.  Because  the  regime  is 
captive  to  its  own  lies,  it  must  falsify  everything.  It  falsifies  the  past.  It 
falsifies  the  present,  and  it  falsifies  the  future.  It  falsifies  statistics.  It 
pretends  not  to  possess  an  omnipotent  and  unprincipled  police  apparatus. 

It  pretends  to  respect  human  rights.  It  pretends  to  persecute  no  one.  It 
pretends  to  fear  nothing.  It  pretends  to  pretend  nothing. 

Individuals  need  not  believe  all  these  mystifications,  but  they  must 
behave  as  though  they  did,  or  they  must  at  least  tolerate  them  in  silence, 
or  get  along  well  with  those  who  work  with  them.  For  this  reason, 
however,  they  must  live  within  a  lie.  They  need  not  accept  the  lie.  It  is 
enough  for  them  to  have  accepted  their  life  with  it  and  in  it.  For  by  this 
very  fact,  individuals  confirm  the  system,  fulfil  the  system,  make  the 
system,  are  the  system.37 

I  would  like  to  think  that  when  I  write  my  review  of  the  next  five  years,  I 
might  be  able  to  describe  the  demise  of  omnicensorship  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


37  Vaclav  Havel  et  al.,  The  Power  of  the  Powerless:  Citizens  Against  the  State  in  Central- 
Eastern  Europe ,  edited  by  John  Keane  (London,  Hutchinson,  1985,  pp.  30-31. 


HOBblH  CaMH3AaT  (iUTpHXH  K  HCTOpHH) 

A.  CyeTHOB 


CaMH3^aTOM  b  CCCP  Ha3biBaioT  BbinycKaeMyio  BHe  rocy^apcTBeHHoro  h 
hhoto  KOHTpojia  nenaTHyio  npOAyKijHio,  pa3BHBaiomyio  hack  hjih  xy^oiKe- 
CTBeHHbie  TeHeHHB,  3anpemeHHbie  hjih  He  nojiyHHBiHHe  a^eKBaTHoro  OTpa^ce- 
HHB  B  KOHTpOJIHpyeMOH  BJiaCTHMH  neHaTH  HJTH  MQ  paCXOAHIAyiOCJI  C  npHHflTbl- 
MH  H^eOJIOrHHeCKHMH,  HpaBCTBeHHbIMH  HJIH  3CTeTHHeCKHMH  HOpMaMH.  3t0 
oaho  H3  B03M0>KHbix  onpeAejieHHH  caMH3,aaTa,  6bijio  npeAAoaceHO  eme  ao 
BBejieHHfl  b  jieHCTBHe  (1. VIII. 90)  npHHirroro  b  hiohc  3aKOHa  o  neHaTH,  ho  no 
cyTH,  npn  He^eHCTBeHHocTH  coBeTCKoro  3aKOHOAaTejibCTBa,  pa3Bajie  CTpyK- 
Typ  BjiacTH,  ocTaeTca  BepHbiM  h  no  cen  Aenb.  (Pa3Be  hto  HAeojiorHnecKHe 
3anpeTbI  CMeHHJIHCb  KOHblOHKTypHbIMH  HJIH  3KOHOMHHeCKHMH.) 

HH(J)OpMaUHOHHbIH  B3pbIB  B  CCCP,  HaCTynHBUIHH  c  HanajiOM  ‘nepeCTpoil- 
kh’,  T.e.  Ha  BTopoM  roAy  ‘yCKOPeHH5!,>  BbiOpocnji  Ha  pbiHOK  noMHMO  rocy^ap- 
CTBeHHblX  H  napTHHHbIX  H3JiaHHH,  euie  H  COTHH  He3aBHCHMbIX,  Onn03HHHOH- 
Hbix  ra3eT  h  ^cypHajiOB.  HeKOTOpbie  ^cypHajiHCTbi  TyT  ace  o6bHBHjiH  o 
noHBJieHHH  b  CTpaHe  cbo6oahoh  npeccbi.  Ho  Bp»A  jih  3th  no^nojibHbie, 
nenaTaioLHHecfl  Ha  ‘jicbom’  o6opyAOBaHHH  MH3epHbiM  THpaacoM  H3AaHHH 
3acjiy^cHBajiH  takoh  oneHKH.  3to  6biji  no-npemieMy  caMH3AaT,  ho  caMH3AaT 
b  ycjiOBHHx  aKcejiepanHH,  b  coctohhhh  HeecTecTBeHHoro  pocTa,  noACTerayTO- 
ro  ^OnHHTOM  CaHKHHOHHpOBaHHOH  ‘TJiaCHOCTH’. 

Ycjiobhh  noHBJieHHH  caMH3flaTa  —  oTcyTCTBHe  hjih  orpaHHneHHe  b  CTpaHe 
ocHOBHbix  nojiHTHnecKHx  cbo6oa:  CBo6ojibi  cjiOBa,  coBecTH,  nenaTH  ...  npH- 
neM  noA  ‘orpaHHHeHHeM’  cjieAyeT  noHHMarb  He  TOJibKO  lopHAHnecKHe  3anpe- 
Tbi,  KaK  pa3  BecbMa  MajioAencTBeHHbie,  ho  h  hhcto  npaKTHnecKHe  cjio)khocth, 
BbiTeKaiouiHe  H3  cjioacHBineHCH  CTpyKTypbi  oOmecTBa,  ero  MeiiTajibHOCTH, 
rpy6o  roBopa,  ycjiOBHeM  no»BjieHHJi  caMH3AaTa  HBjuieTCH  HenpaBOBoe  rocy- 
AapCTBO.  3T0  HBJieHHe  XapaKTepHO  AJI»  KpH3HCHOrO  COCTOHHHH  TOTaJIHTapHO- 
MOHonapTHHHoro  o6uiecTBa. 

CymecTByeT  Aee  npHHAHnHajibHbix  tohkh  3peHHH  Ha  npoHCxo^KACHHe  ca- 
MH3AaTa:  corjiacHo  oahoh,  —  sto  onno3HAHOHHaH  npecca,  cyuiecTBOBaBinaH 
h  cyuiecTByioiiiaji  He  TOJibKO  b  Hauien  CTpaHe;  Ap yraa  jioKajiH3HpyeT  3to 
HBjieHHe,  nojiaran  ero  BHeuiHeii  (fiopMOH  HpaBCTBeHHoro  h  HHTejuieKTyajibHo- 
ro  OTpe3BJieHHH  nacTH  HHTejiJiHreHAHH  b  nocjiecTajiHHCKHH  nepnoA-  B  nocjieA- 
HeM  cjiynae,  roBopa  o  caMH3AaTe  Mbi  HMeeM  b  BHAy  noAnojibHyio  nenaTb 
1950-X-1985  toaob,  npHCOBOKynjiaa  k  Hen  h3aahhh  nepHOAa  ‘nepecTpoHKH’ 
1986-1991  toaob.  JIhhho  h  pa3Aeji5no  TOHKy  3peHH«  Ha  caMH3AaT  xax 
Ha  coBeTCKHH  coHHOKyjibTypHbiH  (JieHOMeH,  HMeiouiHH  xapaKTepHbie  npn- 
3HaKH  h  neTKHe  xpoHOJiorHHecKHe  paMKH.  Oh  noAAaeTca  onpeAejieHHio  no 
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(J)opMajibHbiM  npn3HaicaM  (npHMHTHBHaa  nojiurpacJjHa,  (])OTorpa(J)H5i,  pyKO- 
nncb);  no  iophahhcckhm  (HecaHKiiHOHHpOBaHHOCTb  BbinycKa  n  pacnpocTpaHe- 
HHB,  OTCyTCTBHe  JIHIieH3HH);  HAeOJIOTHHeCKHM  (b  OCHOBHOM,  aHTHKOMMyHH- 
CTnaecKOH  HanpaBjieHHocTH  hah,  no  KpanHen  Mepe,  aHTnnpaBHTejrbCTBeH- 
hoh),  no  ,ayxoBHbiM  (HenpHame  rocnoACTByionieH  KOH^eccnn,  xy^o^cecTBeH- 
Horo  MeTo^a);  no  npH3Haicy  ‘ot  npoTHBHoro’:  Bee  TeKCTbi,  3anpemeHHbie 
BJiacTbio  hjih  Heo,ao6p5ieMbie  h  pacnpocTpaHaeMbie  BonpeKH  en,  —  caMH3AaT; 
(J)HHaHCOBOMy  (Kax  npaBHjio,  HeKOMMepnecKHH  xapaKTep,  ho  iieHa  Ha  1-2 
nopa^Ka  Bbiuie  o(J)HHHajibHbix  H3AaHHH  TaKoro  ^ce  o6beMa);  cyGbeKTHBHO- 
npO(J)eCCHOHaJIbHOMy  (6oJIbUIHHCTBO  H3AaHHH  OTKpOBeHHO  TeHJieHIXH03HbI  H 
HenpotJieccHOHajibHbi).  npHHeM,  HHorjja  Aa»ce  HajiHHHe  oahoto  H3  nepenn- 
cjieHHbix  npH3HaKOB  no3BOJiaeT  othccth  H3jjaHHe  k  caMH3AaTy,  a  ObiBaeT,  hto 
h  coBnajieHHe  Bcex  He  jjaeT  thkoh  rapaHTHH.  HanpnMep,  BbinycKaeMbiH 
3ejieHorpaacKHM  paincoMOM  KTICC  ‘^HCKyccHOHHbiii  jihctok’  —  Henpoijiec- 
CHOHajieH,  HMeeT  HeKOMMepnecKHH  xapaKTep,  He  jiio6ht  npaBHTenbCTBO, 
HecaHKixHOHHpoBaH  k  BbinycKy,  h  nojiHrpa(j)HJi  —  npHMHTHBHaa.  Ho,  yBbi . . . 

MHe  KaaceTca  pa3raAKa  (JieHOMeHa  caMH3AaTa  b  ero  kophax.  HcTOpna 
caMH3AaTa  b  CCCP  —  3to  hctophb  HHaKOMbicjiHH.  A  HCTopna  nojiHTH3Hpo- 
BaHHoro  caMH3aaTa  npaKTHnecKH  coBnaaaeT  c  HCTOpnen  npaB03auiHTHoro 
ABHACeHHfl.  OneBHaHa  Heo6xOAHMOCTb  pa3JIHHaTb  npaB03aiHHTHbIH  CaMH3JiaT 
1950-x-cepeaHHbi  80-x  toaob  (BeAb  ocBo6o)KAeHHe  KyjibTypbi  ot  nyT  HAeoAO- 
thh  —  TaKaa  5Ke  npaB03amHTHaa  AeaTeAbHOCTb  KaK  h  pacKpenouieHHe 
TOTajiHTapHoro  co3HaHHB,  3auiHTa  HeoTbeMjieMbix  npaB  aejiOBeKa),  h  hobmh, 
nepecTpoenHbiH  caMH3AaT  1987-1990  toaob.  KjiaccHaecKHH  caMH3AaT  —  3to 
BBjieHHe  ayxoBHoro  nopBAKa,  HpaBCTBeHHbiH  h  HejiOBenecKHH  noABHr. 

BojibuiHHCTBo  He3aBHCHMbix  H3AaTenen  50-80-x  tojiob  nponuiH  jiarepa  h 
CCblJIKH.  CpejIH  HHX  TaKHe  JIIOJIH,  KaK  PeBOJIbT  nHMeHOB,  AjieKCaHJIp  r HH3- 
6ypr,  BjiajiHMHp  OcnnoB,  JleoHHji  BopojiHH.  ‘KjiaccHHecKHH  caMH3jiaT5  — 
3to  npOKjie  Bcero  nepeneaaTKH  3anpeineHHOH  b  CCCP  jiHTepaTypbi, 
OTKpbiTbie  nncbMa  h  neTHiiHH  (caokhaca  iiejibin  Kpyr  He6jiaroHajie^Hbix 
ryMaHHTapneB,  npo3BaHHbix  ‘noAnncaHTaMH’);  b  70-x  tojiob  noaBJunoTca 
npoAOJi^caiouiHecH  ajibMaHaxn  h  TeMaTHHecKHe  c6opHHKH  (3HaMeHHTbie  ‘Ot- 
kjihkh  Ha  ‘nncbMO  boacaam’  A.  Coji^KeHHiibma’  noji  pejiaKiinen  B.  HajiHji3e). 
B  KOHiie  70-x  tojiob  b  JleHHHrpajie  hoabaaiotca  nepBbie  TOJiCTbie  JiHTepaTyp- 
Hbie  ^ypHajibi,  nepe>KHBmHe  CBoe  BpeMA  h  cymecTByiouiHe  jio  chx  nop: 
‘Hacbi’  —  pejiaKTopbi  Bopnc  HBaHOB  h  Cepreii  Marnji,  h  ‘OOboahoh  KaHaji’ 
—  noji  pejiaKLiHeii  Ceprea  CTpaTaHOBCKoro  h  KHpHJiJia  ByTbipHHa.  KcTara, 
3to  ojihh  H3  HeMHOTHx  KpynHbix  H3jiaTejieH,  H36e>KaBuiHe  npecjiejiOBaHHH. 
IlocjiejiHHe  rpynnoBbie  npoiieccbi  Haji  AonepecTpoeAHbiMH  H3jiaTejiaMH  npo- 
uijih  b  1982  to  Ay,  KOTAa  6biJiH  pa3rpoMjieHbi  ^cypHajibi  ‘Hohckh’,  ‘JleBbiii 
noBopoT’  h  ‘BapnaHTbi’.  Hctophb  AonepecTpoeAHoro  caMH3AaTa  AOCTaTOHHO 
noApo6HO  H3Jio^ceHa  b  KHHre  JI.  AneKceeBOH  ‘Hctopha  HHaKOMbiCAHA’  (Hbio- 
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HopK,  1984),  h  b  CoBeTCKOM  Coio3e  ceHHac  noaBJiaeTca  AOCTaTOHHO  MHoro 
CTaTeH-BOCnOMHHaHHH  6bIBIHHX  ^HCCH^eHTOB  H  33Ka.  HeKOTOpbie  H3  HHX  (r. 
IlaBjiOBCKHH,  B.  KarapJiHUKHH,  II.  KyAioKHH)  Hbme  —  JiHAepbi  napTHH  hjih 
KpynHbie  6H3HecMeHbi. 

Hctophh  HOBoro  caMH3AaTa  H3yneHa  ropa3AO  xy^ce.  C  Moefi  tohkh  3peHH5i, 
OHa  HanHHaeTCB  c  np0B03mauieHH5i  ‘macHOCTH’  h  3aKaHHHBaeTca  1  aBrycTa 
1990  roAa.  Hobwh  caMH3AaT  oTJiHHaeTca  ot  KJiaccHnecKoro  npeacAe  Bcero 
OTcyTCTBHeM  )KepTBeHHOCTH,  yTepefi  MeccuaHCKoro  Hanajia.  nepe(()pa3Hpyfl 
A.  TajiKHa,  CTajro  momo  ‘BbiHTH  Ha  njiomaAt’  h  He  TOJibKo  bmhth,  ho  h 
TOproBaTb.  (B  nocAeAHHe  toam  MHe  He  pa3  npnxoAHAOCb  cjibimaTb  npH3biBbi 
‘KynHTe  ‘CboGoahoc  cjiobo’!  ‘PyccKaa  Mbicjib’  —  neHa  TpH  py6Afl!’)  HanajiOM 
nepBoro  nepHOAa  HOBoro  caMH3AaTa  moecho  CHHTaTb  bmxoa  GiojiJieTeHH 
TAacHOCTb’  (Man  1987),  BnocjieACTBHe  npeBpaTHBHieroca  b  tojictmh  nepno- 
AHnecKHH  acypHaji,  a  ero  H3AaTejib  (C.  rpHropbamj)  —  b  rnaBy  pa3BeTBJieH- 
HOH  HH(J)OpMaH,HOHHOH  (j)HpMbI. 

C  HexoTopbiM  3ano3AaHHeM  (aBrycT  1987)  noaBjiaeTCH,  c  Moen  tohkh 
3peHHfl,  jiynuiMH  h  no  ceil  AeHb  noAHTHnecKHH  eaceHeAejibHHK  ‘3Kcnpecc- 
xpoHHKa’  (peAaKTOp  A.  lloApa6HHeK).  OceHbio  stoto  ace  roAa  bmxoaht 
HCTOpHKO-nOJIHTHHeCKHH  >KypHaJI  6yAyUJHX  aHapXO-CHHAHKaAHCTOB  ‘06UJH- 
Ha’,  TeopeTHnecKHH  acypHaji  GyAymux  coHHaji-AeMOKpaTOB  ‘OTKpbiTaa  30Ha’, 
b  JleHHHrpaAe  noaBjiaioTCfl  KyjibTypHO-ny6jiHAHCTHHecKHe  acypHajibi  ‘Bec- 
thhk  CoBeTa  no  skoaothh  KyjibTypbi’  h  ‘MepKypHH’.  /Jo  KOHua  roAa  b 
pa3Hbix  perHOHax  CTpaHbi  noHBHAoeb  okojio  AsaAAaTH  H3AaHHH.  nenaTajiHCb 
ohh  Ha  MauiHHKe  (‘3pHKa’  6epeT  neTbipe  Komra  ...),  pacnpocTpaHHjiHCb  b 
AOBOJibHO  y3KOM  Kpyry  h,  b  o6meM-TO,  oco6oh  peaKijHH  y  BJiacTen  He 
Bbi3biBajiH.  3a6eran  BnepeA  3aMeny,  hto  KanecTBeHHbiH  ypOBeHb  nepBbix 
He3aBHCHMbIX  H3AaHHH  (HMeiOTCfl  B  BHAy  3JieMeHTapHa»  TpaMOTHOCTb  h  BKyc) 
3aMeTHO  npeBocxoAHA  HbmeuiHioio  ‘cBo6oAHyio  npeccy’.  CAynaHHbix  rnoAefi, 
pHHyBUIHXCfl  B  nOTOHIO  3a  KOHblOHKTypOH  epeAH  H3AaTejieH-He(j)OpMaJIOB 
noHTH  He  6biJio. 

B  1988  roAy  OAHOBpeMeHHO  c  poctom  H3AaHHH  h  yBejiHHeHHeM  THpaaceii, 
H3AaTejiH  HanHHaioT  HcnbiTbiBaTb  AOBOJibHO  acecTKHH  npeccHHr  BAacTen; 
npeac Ae  Bcero  nepeKpbraaioTCfl  KaHajibi  pacnpocTpaHeHHH.  riocT<j)aKTyM,  mo- 
ACHO  3aMeTHTb,  HTO  HMeHHO  K  KOHHy  1988  TOAa  3aAyMaHHbIH  CAeHapHH 
nepeMeH  b  o6mecTBe  CTa ji  cthxhhho  KOppejiHpOBaTbca  AeMOcoM.  BmiOTb  a o 
BecHbi  1989  roAa  MeacAy  BjiacTHMH  h  caMH3AaTHHKaMH  uuia  ynopHaa  6opb6a, 
napOAHHHo  noBTopHioiHaH  TparnnecKyio  6opb6y  ahcchachtob  70-x  toaob. 
HoBbix  H3AaTeAeH  uiTpa(j)OBajiH,  caacajiH  Ha  15  cyTOK,  OT6HpajiH  rapaacH.  B 
OTBeT  Ha  3to  yBejiHHHBajiHCb  neHbi,  uiTaT  pacnpocTpaHHTeAeii,  npnoGpeTa- 
jiacb  coBpeMeHHaa  TexHHKa.  CaMH3AaT  KOMMepHHajnoHpoBajica,  pacHjieHHJi- 
Cfl  no  napTHHM  H  pBaJICH  Ha  WHpOKHH  pbIHOK.  EoJIbLHHHCTBO  HOBbIX  H3AaHHH 
(a  c  BecHbi  1989  hx  B03HHKajio  no  AecaTKy  b  AeHb)  —  3to  nojiHTHHecKHe 
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ra3eTbi,  npeACTaBJiaiomHe  pa3Hoo6pa3Hbie  oGmecTBeHHbie  opraHH3au,HH.  K 
3TOMy  BpeMeHH  CTa6HJIH3HpyeTCfl  HHCJIO  peJTHrH03HbIX  H  JIHTepaTypHbIX 
H3AaHHH,  OHH  HaHHHaiOT  MeflJieHHO  HCHC3aTb,  6yKBaJIbHO  pa3^aBJieHHbie 
‘pBymenca  k  BjiacTH  opaBOH  penncTOH  HiBajm’  (TajiHH). 

OaKTHHecKoe  npexpameHHe  npecjieflOBaHHH  (bhahmo,  b  cHJiy  pa3Bajia 
CTpyKTyp  ynpaBJieHHfl)  b  1990  ro^y  cnoco6cTBOBano  pocTy  caMH3#aTa  b 
npoBHHitHflx.  B  3to  ace  BpeM5i  b  aeHTpe  CTajiH  B03HHKaTb  nepBbie  xoMMepne- 
CKne  MOHCTpbi,  o6pa3yK>mHecji  nyTeM  o6be/jHHeHHfl  ycHjiHH  xopyMmipoBaH- 
hoh  napTO-coBeTOKpaTHH  h  KoonepaTHBHbix  npeanpHBTHH.  Hcnojib3yji  Bee 
BbiroAbi  6jih30Cth  k  bjibcth  (^ocTyn  k  6yMare,  TexHHKe,  THiiorpa(J)HflM, 
MHHHMaJIbHbie  paClieHKH),  C013HaJIbHyK)  3aiHHmeHHOCTb  H  BbICOKyK)  peHTa- 
6ejibHocTb  H3^aTejibCKoro  6n3Heca,  3th  H3,zjaHH5i  nocTeneHHO  3axBaTbiBajiH 
pbiHOK.  FIocTeneHHo  npOHexoAHJia  ‘nepexanxa  yMOB’  b  xoonepaTHBHbm 
cexTop,  c  oahoh  CTopoHbi,  h  cjieAOBaHHe  npaBHjiaM  nrpbi  —  xoMMepijHajiH3a- 
uhb  caMH3^aTa,  c  Apyrofi. 

npH  Been  o6beKTHBHOCTH  3Toro  npoijecca,  ero  cjio>xho  Ha3BaTb  6jiaroT- 
BOpHbiM.  C  aBrycTa  no  x*exa6pb  1990  tojxsl  tojibko  Ha  Bcecoio3HOM  ypOBHe 
6buio  3aperHCTpnpoBaHo  6ojiee  800  H3AaHHH.  M3  hhx  okojio  30  —  paHee 
‘HeaaBHCHMbix’.  nponcxo^HT  3aMeTHa«  TpaHC(J)opMauHa  caMH3#aTa.  HacTb 
—  THpaacoM  a o  1000  3K3eMnji«pOB,  npno6peTaeT  CTaTyc  ‘jierajibHoro  caMH3- 
AaTa’  n  HMeeT  npaBo  ne  yBe^OMJiflTb  o  CBoeM  cymecTBOBamra.  ^pyraa  nacTb 
aKTHBHO  perncTpnpyeTca  Ha  scex  usitu  ypOBHJix  BJiacTH  (BcecoK>3HOM,  pecny- 
6jIHKaHCKOM,  aBTOHOMHOM,  TOpO^CKOM  H  paHOHHOM),  npH06peTafl  ‘lOpH^HHe- 
CKOe  JIHUO’,  HO  OTHK>,ZJb  He  3XOHOMHHeCXyiO  CBoOo^y.  M  HaKOHeil,  TpeTbfl,  — 
HaH6ojiee  Jiio6e3Hbie  MoeMy  cepxwy  mjxaimn  —  hh  Ha  xaxne  xoHTaxTbi  c 
BjiacTHMH  He  H^yT,  cnpaBeaJiHBO  CHHTaa  cBo6o^y  nenaTH  cbohm  HeorbeMjie- 
MblM  npaBOM,  KOTOpOe  HHKTO  He  MO>KeT  HH  aapOBaTb,  HH  OTHBTb. 

‘riocne^HHe  MorHxaHe5  HHCToro  caMH3^aTa  (‘3xcnpecc-xpoHHxa\  ‘Mhthh 
acypHaji’,  ‘EXO’  —  BiojuieTeHb  xpHCTHaHcxon  oGmecTBeHHOCTH  —  h  ,zjp.) 
oOpeneHbi.  Ho  pojib  3thx  H3;jaHHH  b  nojiHTHHecxoH  h  xyjibTypHOH  aTMoc(j)epe 
onepe^Horo  nepejiOMHoro  nepno^a  Pocchh,  c  Moen  tohkh  3peHH5i,  Bejinxa. 

IlyCTb  H3-3a  MH3epHOCTH  THpaaceH  nOCT OBHHbIMH  HHTaTeJIBMH  HBJIBJIHCb  He 

6ojiee  2-3  tmcahh  nejioBex.  Ho  3th  2  twcbhh  npeACTaBjiaiOT  hmchho  Ty  nacTb 
HaCeJieHHH,  OT  XOTOpOH  3aBHCHT,  OKa^CeMCB  JIH  MbI  K  75-JieTHeMy  B03paCTy 
CCCP  B  COCTOBHHH  Mapa3Ma  H  BapsapCTBa  HUH  COXpaHHM  KaKHe-TO  OCTaTXH 
pOCCHHCXOH  flyiHH,  BOJIbHOMbICJIHfl  H  BOJIbHOJIIo6H5I. 
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XpoHHKa  caMH3#aTa  (1952-1990) 


B  soda  snyxue  . . . 


1952  r. 


1954-57  rr. 


KoHeix  50-x- 
Hanajia  60-x  rr. 

1960  r. 

1964-70  rr. 

1966  r.  ;xexa6pb 

1967  r.  HHBapb 


Man 

jieTO-oceHb 


1968  r. 


TepMHH  ‘caMH3^aT’  BBeJT  n03T  HHKOJiaH  rjia3KOB, 
nocTaBHB  Ha  cbohx  pyxonHcax  bmccto  Ha3BaHHH 
H3^,aTejibCTBa  ‘caMce6*iH3AaT\ 

B  JleHHHrpa/xe  BbixoAHT  nepBbiH  o6ixxecTBeHHO- 
nojiHTHHecKHH  GiojijieTeHb  ‘MH^opMaixHfl’.  Pe/xax- 
Top,  PeBOjibT  IlHMeHOB,  apecTOBaH  h  ocy5xxxeH  no 
ct.  58  (AHTHcoBeTCKaa  arHTaixHfl  h  nponaraHxxa). 
Ycneji  BbinycTHTb  10  HOMepoB. 

IIoaBjiaioTca  nepBbie  jiHTepaTypHbie  )xypHajibi 
‘C(j)HHXCbi\  ‘OeHHKc’,  ‘Epecb’,  ‘KyjibTypa’,  h  ap. 

AjrexcaHxxp  FnH36ypr  H3AaeT  >xypHaji  ‘CHHTaxcHc’. 

Poh  Me^Be^eB  BbinycxaeT  eaceMecflHHbm  cGopHHx 
‘FlOJIHTHHeCKHH  AHeBHHX’. 

‘Bejraji  KHnra’  A.  FHH36ypra  bmxoaht  Ha  3ana,zxe  h 
pacnpocTpaHaeTCJi  b  caMH3^aTe. 

AneKcaH^p  FHH36ypr  h  ero  xxpy3bji  apecTOBaHbi  h  b 
HHBape  1968  r.  ocy^cfleHbi.  FIo3t  lOpHH  FanaHCxoB 
—  7  jreT  jiarepen  CTpororo  pemnvia,  AjiexcaHAp 
FHH36ypr  —  5  jreT,  pa6oHHH  Ajiexcefi  /IpGpOBOJib- 
ckhh  —  /xaa  ro^a,  MauiHHHCTKa  Bepa  JlauiKOBa  —  1 
rOJX.  BceM  OCy^CXXeHHblM  HHXpHMHHHpyeTCfl  ‘CBfl3b  c 
3arpaHHixeH\ 

06pauxeHHe  A.  W.  CojDKeHHixbma  o  CBo6o^e  TBOpne- 
CTBa  k  IV  Cbe3xxy  Coxo3a  cobctckhx  nHcaTejieix. 
AHaTOJXHH  MapneHKO,  0CB060AHBIHHCb  H3  MOPXXOB- 
ckhx  jiarepen,  nHuieT  MeMyapHyio  KHHry  ‘Moh  noxa- 

3aHHH’  -  O/XHO  H3  HepBblX  CBHXXCTeJIbCTB  O  nOJIHTH- 

necKHx  jrarepHx  b  CCCP  nocne  CTajiHHcxoii  anoxn. 
KHHra  uiHpOKO  pacnpocTpaHaeTca  b  caMH3/xaTe. 

CGopHHK  ‘14  nOCJieAHHX  CJTOB’,  C0CT05HIXHH  H3  HaH- 
6ojiee  HpKHx  pencil  no/xcyxxHMbix  Ha  nojiHTHnecxHx 
npoixeccax,  BbinyuxeH  lOjmycoM  TejiecHHbiM, 
H3BeCTHbIM  XaX  ‘llpHHIX  CaMH3/XaTCXHH>. 

B  JleHHHrpa/xe  bbixoaht  I4H())opMaixHOHHO- 
nojiHTHHecxHH  acypHaji  ‘Kojioxoji’.  Bbirnuo  ABa  ho- 
Mepa,  nocne  Hero  H3/xaTejiH  B.  Pohxhh  h  C.  Xaxaes 
6bijiH  apecTOBaHbi  h  ocyacxxeHbi. 
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OoHBjieHHe  b  caMH3^aTe  cTaTbH  aicaAeMHKa  A.  R. 
CaxapoBa  ‘Pa3MbinijieHHJi  o  nporpecce,  mhphom  co- 
cymecTBOBaHHH  h  HHTejuieKTyajibHOH  CBo6o,ae\ 
BblXO^HT  nepBblH  HOMep  ‘XpOHHKH  TeKymHX  co6bi- 
thh’,  npocymecTBOBaBmefi  15  jieT.  FlepBbiH  pe^aK- 
Top  HaTajibfl  Fop6aHeBCKaB. 

BbixojjHT  ^cypHaji  ‘06mecTBeHHbie  npo6jieMbi’  no jx 
pe^aKunen  Banepna  Haminae. 

Bmxo/jht  5KypHaji  HaunoHajibHO-naTpHOTHHecKoro 
HanpaBjreHHB  ‘Bene’.  Pe,aaKTOp  —  Bji.  OcnnoB.  B 
1974-om  r.  Bbinino  3  HOMepa  acypHana  ‘3eMJifl’  no# 
ero  >xe  pe^aKiineH. 

IlHCaTejIb  H  nOJIHT3aKJIK)HeHHbIH  JleOHHA  BopoflHH 
H3^aeT  ‘Mockobckhh  c6ophhk\ 

C  1976  ro^a  b  caMH3#aTe  npocnoKHBaeTCH  TeH^emiHa  k  co3,zjaHHK>  nepno/iH- 
HeCKHX  c6opHHKOB.  FlepBbiH  TaKOH  c6opHHK  Ha3bIBaJICH  ‘riaMBTb’  H  6bIJl 
H^eonornnecKH  h  nojiHTHnecKH  HenTpajibHbiM.  BbixoflHji  jxo  1982  ro^a.  B 
pe;iaKUHK)  bxoabt  Jlapnca  Boropa3,  HaTajibB  rop6aHeBCKa«,  ApcenHH  Po- 
fhhckhh  h  ap.  B  JleHHHrpa^e  HannHaioT  Bbixo/iHTb  jiHTepaTypHbiH  ^cypHaji 
‘Hacbi’,  cymecTByK>mHH  .no  cio  nopy,  n  jiHTepaTypHO-ny6jiHijHCTHHecKHH 
^cypHan  ‘37’.  Pe^aKTOpa:  Bopnc  MBaHOB  (‘Hacbi’)  n  Bhktop  KpnByjiHH  (‘37’). 

1977  r.  5  MHBaps  06pa30BaHa  Pa6ona«  komhcchji  no  paccneflOBaHHio 

HCn0JTb30BaHHB  nCHXHaTpHH  B  nOJIHTHHeCKHX  ijejiax. 
B  ee  cocTaB  bouijih:  AjieKcaHflp  no,npa6HHeK,  Bane- 
cjiaB  BaxMHH,  HpHHa  KannyH,  lleTp  rpnropeHKO,  n 
ap.  Komhcchb  H3aaBajia  cboh  6iojijieTeHb  o  nonoace- 
hhh  3aKjnoHeHHbix  b  ncHxGojibHHijax.  BblUIJIO  24 
HOMepa  3a  4  ro^a.  B  (J)eBpajie  1981  r.  PaGonaa 
komhcchb  npeKparajia  cboio  AearejibHOCTb,  TaK  KaK 
6bijin  apecTOBaHbi  n  ocy^eHbi  nocjreAHne  ee  HjieHbi. 

1978  r.  oceHb  noaBjiemie  ajibMaHaxa ‘MeTponojib’.  CocTaBHTejiH: 

Bacnjinn  Akcchob,  AH^pen  Ehtob,  Bhktop  Epo- 
(|)eeB9  <I>a3Hjib  HcxaH^ep,  EBreHHH  ElonoB. 

1979  r.  K  60-jieTHio  A.  CaxapoBa  BbinymeH  ‘CaxapOBCKHH 

cGopHHK’.  BblXO/JHT  TOJICTblH  JIHTepaTypHO- 

ny6jiHUHCTHHecKHH  >KypHaji  ‘rioHCKH’.  Ha  o6jio)KKe 
yKa3aHbi  HMeHa  H3^aTejieH:  Panca  JlepT,  BajiepHH 
AGpaMKHH,  BjiaAHMHp  repuiyHH,  lOpHH  TpHMM, 
Bhktop  CoKHpxo,  IleTp  Ern^ec,  rjie6  naBJiOBCKHH. 


1968  r.  BecHa 
npodoAJfcenue 

30  anpejia 

1970- 72  it. 

1971- 74  rr. 

1975  r. 
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1979  r. 

npodoAMcenue 


1980  r. 


1982  r. 


A6paMKHH  apecTOBaH  1  AexaGpA  1979  r.  h  Bbiuieji  H3 
jiarepH  b  1985  r.  JlepT  yMepjia  a o  apecTa.  Cokhpko 
nocjie  apecTa  noKaAACA  h  6wji  oraymeH.  repmyHH 
OTnpaBjieH  b  1982  r.  b  ncHxGoAbHHijy,  rAe  npo6biJi 
AO  1987  r.  ErHAec  ycneji  3MnrpnpoBaTb.  FlaBjiOB- 
ckhh  OTnpaBjieH  b  ccbijiKy  ao  1985  r. 

H3AaeTCB  AcypHaA  ‘rioeAHHOK’,  ny6jiHKyK>mnH  nepe- 
BOAHbie  MaTepnaAbi  H3  3apyGeAmoH  npeccbi. 
BbIXOAHT  COAHaAHCTHHeCKHH  HeOMapKCHCTCKHH 
AcypHaA  ‘JleBbiH  noBopoT5  (‘CouHaAH3M  h  GyAymee’) 
no  a  peAaKanen  B.  KarapAHmcoro.  Oh  6wa  apecTo- 
BaH  b  1982  r.  BMecTe  c  peAaKunen  ‘BapnaHTOB5.  Bwa 
OTnymeH  b  1983  r.,  noKaaBuincb. 

B  JleHHHrpaAe  bhxoaht  AHTepaTypHO-KpHTHHecKHH 
H  (j)HAOCO(j)CKHH  ACypHaA  ‘OGbOAHHH  KaHaA\ 
H3AaK)T  ero  Cepren  CTpaTaHOBCKHH  n  KnpHAA 
ByTblpHH. 

FIoflBAaeTCB  coAnaAHCTHMecKHH  AcypHaA  ‘BapnaH- 
th\  B  ero  peAaKAHio  bxoaat  IlaBeA  KyAioKHH, 
AHApen  OaAHH,  BAaAHMnp  HepHeAKHH,  K)pnn 
XaBKHH  n  MnxanA  Phbkhh.  Bee  apecTOBaHbi  b  1982 
r.  Phbkhh  ocyACAeH  b  1983  r.  Ha  7  act  Aarepen  h  5 
AeT  CCblAKH.  OcTaAbHbie  paCKaflAHCb  B  COAeAHHOM  H 
6biAH  noMHAOBaHbi  ao  HanaAa  cyAa. 

BbiuieA  aAbMaHax  ‘MHorne  AeTa’  noA  peAaKHHen 

HauHOHaA-naTpHOTa  T.  UlHMaHOBa. 


1982-86  —  toam  Han6oAee  CHAbHbix  penpeccnn  npoTHB  caMH3AaTAHKOB  h  ohh 
npaKTHHecKH  npeKpamaioT  cboio  AeATeAbHOCTb.  Boabuikhctbo  H3  hhx  Haxo- 
aatca  b  MecTax  3aKAK>HeHHA  ah6o  3MHrpHpoBaAH.  PacnpocTpaHeHHbiM  ACaH- 
pOM  caMH3AaTa  CTaHOBHTCA  3aABAeHHe  Ha  CAynan  apecTa.  B  JleHHHrpaAe 
npOAOAACaiOT  BbIXOAHTb  AHTepaTypHO-(})HAOCO(})CKHe  H3AaHHA. 


‘ llo  Poccuu  MHumcn  mpoiiKa: 

. ffepecmpouKa f 

1987  r.  Mail  FIoabhaca  oGmecTBeHHO-noAHTHHecKHH  AcypHaA 

TAacHocTb’  noA  peAaKHHeil  GbiBinero  noAHT- 
3aKAK)HeHHoro  CepreA  rpnropbAHAa. 

HioAb  B  JleHHHrpaAe  bhxoaht  ‘Bccthhk  CoBeTa  no  3koao- 

thh  KyAbTypbi’  noA  peAaKimeH  M.  TaAaAa a. 
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1987  r. 

aBrycT 

HanHHaeT  BbixoxuiTb  ‘3xcnpecc-xpoHHxa’  no#  pe- 

npodoAjtcenue 

/jaxmieH  AnecKaHApa  no,apa6HHexa. 

OKT«6pb 

P.  AcTaxoB  BbinycxaeT  nyOjiHijHCTHHecxHH  acypHan 
‘B  nOJIHblH  poor’. 

oceHb 

Bmxoaht  ^cypHajibi  ‘06mHHa\  ‘Pe^epeHayM’,  bo- 
3o6HOBJiaeTCfl  ‘JleBbiH  noBOpOT’  (b  coBepmeHHo 
hhom  HanpaBJieHHH,  ho  c  TeM  ace  pe/jaxTopoM). 

AexaGpb 

CocTOJiJiacb  nepBaa  BCTpena  npe/jCTaBHTejieH  He3a- 
BHCHMbix  H3AaHHH  b  JIeHHHrpa,ae.  Hanajio  co3flaHHe 
Kjiy6a  He3aBHCHMOH  nenaTH. 

K  xomjy  ro/ja  b  CCCP  cymecTByeT  okojio  50  He3aBncHMbix  H3,zjaHHH  Ha 
pyccKOM,  yicpaHHCKOM  h  GejiopyccKOM  5!3bixax,  b  ochobhom  acypHajiOB, 
BblXO^amHX  THpa^COM  OT  30  £0  200  3K3eMIIJI5ipOB.  BoJIbLHHHCTBO  H3  HHX 
HaxoaaTca  b  MocKBe  hjih  JleHHHrpaAe. 

1988  r.  Hanajio  6ypHoro  pocTa  Heno#ijeH3ypHOH  nepHO^H- 

KH.  riOflBJI5HOTCB  ra3CTbI,  nenaTaiOIUHeCfl  60JIbIHHM 
THpaacoM.  ‘3xcnpecc-xpOHHxa’  ^oboaht  THpa^c  jx o 
10000,  ‘CBo6oxmoe  cjiobo’  (oxT5i6pb  1988)  cpa3y 
HanHHaeT  c  5  000. 

IIojiBjiflioTca  nepBbie  KOMMepnecKne  H3AaHH5i. 

K  KOHuy  ro#a  b  CTpaHe  y^xe  6ojibiue  250  He3aBHCHMbix  ra3eT  h  5xypHajiOB  Ha 
pyCCKOM,  yKpaHHCKOM  h  6ejiopyccKOM  B3bIXaX. 


1989  r. 


HHBapb 

MapT 

anpejib 

Man 


‘B3pbiB’  caMH3AaTa.  H3^aHH5i  nojiBjijnoTca  xa>x,zjbiH 
AeHb,  B  OCHOBHOM  ra3CTbI  H  6lOJIJieTeHH  nOJIHTHHe- 
CKoro  xapaKTepa.  YMeHbmaeTca  hhcjio  jiHTepaTyp- 
hmx  H3AaHHH.  B  xoHije  rojja  noBBjiHeTCB  nepBa« 
onno3HUHOHHaa  ra3eTa  ‘Hapo/jHbm  /jenyTaT’,  mj\a- 
HHa b  THnorpa(J)CKHM  cnocoOoM.  B  BajiTHH  He3aBHCH- 
Maa  npecca  nenaTaeTCB  b  THnorpa(J)Hax  h  pacnpo- 
CTpaHJieTCJI  OTKpbITO.  AkTHBHO  HAST  KOMMepiI,HaJTH- 
3auHB  npeccbi. 

Bbimeji  nepBbiH  HOMep  5xypHajia  ‘He3aBHCHMbm  6h- 
GjiHorpa^)’,  i^ejiHKOM  nocBameHHbra  caMH3#aTy. 
CoTpy/JHHXH  KXE  H  MHJTHH.HH  rpa6»T  pe^aKIIHIO 
TjiaCHOCTH’. 

COTpyAHHKH  KrB  H  MHJIHH.HH  BbIB03BT  HaCTb  (j)OH^a 
He3aBHCHMOH  o6mecTBeHHOH  6h6jihotckh. 
OaKTHnecKoe  co3AaHHe  (II  KOHrpecc)  npo(f)coK)3a 
He3aBHCHMbix  ^cypHajiHCTOB.  Ha  Cbe3/je  b  BHJibHioce 
npHcyTCTByiOT  230  H3^aTejieH  h  pe^axTopoB. 
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1989  r.  Hiojib  Co3AaHHe  Eii6jiHorpa(])HHecKoro  ueirrpa  He3aBHcn- 

npodoAxceHue  moh  nenaTH. 

‘ TadeAb  o  pamax ’  Ha  Koneif  1989  s.  (no  pe3yjibTaTaM  onpoca  wraTejien: 

OHKOB  B  %) 


1. 

‘3Kcnpecc-xpoHHKa’ 

30% 

2. 

‘CBo6o,zjHoe  cjiobo’ 

27% 

3. 

TjiacHOCTb’ 

26% 

4. 

‘Pe^epeH^yM’ 

24% 

5. 

‘riaHopaMa’ 

23% 

6. 

Tpa>KAaHCKoe  aoctohhctbo’ 

18% 

7. 

‘HoBaa  5KH3Hb’ 

15% 

8. 

cripecc-6iojijieTeHb  CnGHA’ 

13% 

9. 

‘XpOHHKa’ 

12% 

10. 

‘OGmima’ 

10% 

K  KOHDiy  rom  b  CTpaHe  600  H3,aaHHH  Ha  pyccKOM,  yKpanHCKOM  n  6ejiopyc- 
ckom  jobiicax.  CyMMapHbin  THpaac  —  okojio  200  tmcjih  3K3eMnjiapoB. 


1990  r. 


5IHBapb 


HK)Hb 


1  aBrycTa 
HO»6pb 


nporpecc  jierajiH3ai3HH  He3aBHCHMon  npeccbi  b  cto- 
jinuax  n  OAHOBpeMeHHoe  npoGyamemie  npOBrnmnn. 
IJ,eHTpajibHbie  mjxaHun  nenaTaioTca  c  npHMeHeHneM 
KOMnbioTepoB  n  Tnnorpa(j)CKoro  o6opy/jOBaHna,  th- 
pa>KH  jx o  50000.  He3aBHcnMbie  jihctkh  h  6iojiJieTeHH 
B03HmcaK)T  noBceMecTHO.  Penpeccnn  BjiacTen  nonm 
npexpamaioTCfl.  nponcxo^HT  ‘yTenKa  yMOB’  b  koo- 
nepaTHBHbie  n  KOMMepnecKne  mjxannn.  OaKTHnecKH 
npeKpamaioT  pa6oTy  ‘KjiyG  He3aBHCHMon  nenaTn’  n 
ripO(|)COK)3  He3aBHCHMbIX  >KypHaJIHCTOB. 

Ill  KOHrpecc  npo(J)coio3a  He3aBncnMbix  ^cypHajin- 
CTOB  B  TaJTJIHHHe.  FlpHCyTCTBOBaJTO  OKOJIO  100 
nejiOBeK. 

Kjiy6  He3aBHCHMon  nenaTH  HanpaBjiaeT  b  Moccobct 
3aaBjieHne,  TpeGya  npe/jocTaBHTb  B03MO>KHOCTb 
nojib30BaTbCB  rocy^apcTBeHHbiMH  TnnorpatJiHJiMH  n 
npno6peTaTb  6yMary  jierajibHbiMH  cnocoGaMH.  3a- 
BBjieHne  ocTaeTca  6e3  OTBeTa. 

BBe/jeH  b  ^encTBne  npHHHTbin  b  niOHe  3aKOH  o 
nenaTH. 

3aperncTpnpOBaHO  Bcero  5  GbiBinnx  caivno/jaTCKiix 
)KypHajiOB,  Bbixo^HBuinx  paHbine  nejierajibHO. 
OcTajibHbie,  no  npe^KHeMy,  caMOCToaTejibHbi. 
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1990  r.  ,aeica6pb  Coctojuich  IV  (noMHHajibHbm?)  KOHrpecc  llpo(J)- 
npodoAjtcenue  00103a  He3aBHCHMbix  ^cypHajiHCTOB.  3aperHCTpHpo- 

BaHHO  24  6bIBUJHX  CaMH3^aTCKHX  H3^aHHH. 

K  KOHuy  ro/ja  b  cTpaHe  (T.e.  b  CCCP)  cymecTByeT  Gojiee  1000  Heno/memyp- 
HblX  CaMH3AaTCKHX  nepHO^HHeCKHX  H3AaHHH  Ha  pyCCKOM,  yKpaHHCKOM  H 
6enopyccKOM  »3biKax,  oGiijhm  THpaacoM  CBbirne  500000  3K3eMnjiapoB. 


Recent  Developments  in  Soviet  Publishing 

Gregory  Walker 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  briefly,  and  offer  some  comment 
on,  the  very  significant  changes  which  have  affected  the  Soviet  publishing 
industry  since  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  accession  to  the  General  Secretaryship 
in  March  1985,  and  the  potentially  even  more  important  developments  now 
(July  1990)  in  immediate  prospect.  For  the  scope  and  impact  of  these  changes 
to  be  pointed  up,  the  situation  of  Soviet  publishing  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1980s  needs  to  be  characterized.  The  description  which  follows  applies  in 
virtually  every  respect  to  the  industry  as  it  existed  throughout  the  Brezhnev 
years.1 

Political  and  ideological  direction  of  the  media  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Propaganda  Department  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee’s  Secretariat,  the 
staff  of  which  maintained  especially  close  links  with  major  newspapers  and 
journals.2  The  Central  Committee  apparatus  and  local  Party  organs  approved 
all  senior  staff  appointments  under  the  nomenklatura  procedure,3  and  took 
the  final  decisions  over  setting  up  publishing  houses,  newspapers  and 
periodicals  and  over  dispensing  the  strictly  controlled  ‘right  to  publish’  to 
other  organizations.  The  State  Committee  for  Publishing  (Goskomizdat), 
together  with  its  republic-  and  local-level  administrations,  acted  as  the 
executive  and  administrative  arm  of  Party  policy.  It  exercised  full  authority 
over  most  publishing  houses  not  under  direct  Party  control;  ‘coordinated’  all 
publishers’  proposals  for  works  to  be  issued;  set  and  monitored  detailed 
production  and  financial  plans  for  each  house;  allocated  paper  and  printing 
facilities;  and  set  the  scales  for  authors’  fees  and  book  prices,  bestowing 
subsidies  where  the  latter  forced  publishers  to  make  a  loss.  Strict  pre¬ 
publication  censorship  was  applied  according  to  prevailing  Party  require¬ 
ments,  formally  by  the  main  censoring  organ  Glavlit,  and  less  explicitly  by 
the  publishers  themselves  and  Goskomizdat’s  ‘coordination’  process.  This 


1  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  situation  in  Soviet  publishing  at  this  time,  see  G. 
Walker,  ‘Soviet  Publishing  since  the  October  Revolution’,  in  Book  Culture  in  Russia/ USSR 
(Wiesbaden,  Harrassowitz,  forthcoming  1990?).  A  useful  review  of  issues  in  Soviet  publishing 
three  years  after  Gorbachev’s  accession  is  Amy  Corning,  Problems  in  the  Soviet  Book  Publishing 
Industry  (RL  supplement  3/88,  Radio  Liberty  Research  Bulletin ,  17.8.88),  1 1  pp. 

2  L.  Dzirkals  et  al.,  The  Media  and  Intra-Elite  Communication  in  the  USSR  (RAND  Report 
R-2869)  (Santa  Monica,  RAND  Corp.,  1982),  esp.  pp.  14-18. 

3  G.  Walker,  ‘Personnel  Policy  in  the  Control  of  Soviet  Book  Publishing’,  in  M.  T.  Choldin 
(ed.),  Books,  Libraries  and  Information  in  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies  (New  York,  Russica, 
1986),  pp.  242-6. 
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‘administrative-command’  system  implanted  an  attitude  to  publishing  work 
and  to  superior  authority  which  sought  a  high  degree  of  responsiveness  to 
Party  policy  over  the  content  of  printed  matter  at  the  cost  of  a  large 
bureaucratic  supercargo  and  gross  economic  inefficiency. 

Subject  to  all  these  constraints,  publishers  nevertheless  had  some  dis¬ 
cretion  to  select  topics  for  treatment  and  to  seek  out  appropriate  authors 
within  the  ‘profile’  specified  for  their  house,  but  that  discretion  was  further 
circumscribed — to  an  extent  depending  on  the  nature  of  their  publications — 
by  the  requirements  from  their  superior  authorities  to  produce  specified  texts 
or  support  favoured  campaigns.  The  system’s  cumbersome  decision-making 
processes  and  slow  reaction  times  over  matters  not  directly  related  to 
avoiding  the  officially  unacceptable  in  print,  coupled  with  a  chronic  paper 
shortage  and  inadequate  printing  capacity,  inhibited  response  to  readers’ 
preferences  even  to  the  extent  that  this  would  otherwise  have  been  permitted 
by  ideological  and  political  considerations.  The  knizhnyi  bum ,  which  set  in 
during  the  1970s  as  progressively  better-educated  and  better-paid  Soviet 
citizens  demanded  more  reading  matter,  was  parallelled — as  it  still  is — by  the 
knizhnyi  defitsit ,  as  publishers  found  themselves  able  to  fulfil  only  a  minor 
fraction  of  book-trade  orders  for  categories  of  publication  in  heavy  demand.4 

In  turning  from  the  scene  of  five  years  ago  to  the  state  of  Soviet  publishing 
today,  I  shall  deal  in  turn  with  some  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  Soviet 
publishing  process:  the  Party  and  state,  the  publishers  (both  official  and 
unofficial),  and  the  influence  exerted  by  reader  demand.  Finally,  I  shall  say 
something  of  the  new  Law  on  the  Press,  which  promises  to  have  a 
momentous  effect  on  Soviet  publishing. 

The  Roles  of  the  Party  and  the  State 

The  Communist  Party’s  previously  undisputed  dominance  over  the  state 
administrators  has  given  way  to  a  more  complex  and  still  evolving  situation — 
in  publishing  as  in  the  rest  of  Soviet  public  life — as  political  and  other 
allegiances  form  across  the  previous  boundaries  between  Party,  state  and 
other  public  activity.  Overall  direction  of  publishing  from  the  Central 
Committee  has  effectively  ceased,  and  even  the  Party’s  own  publishing 
houses  and  newspapers  no  longer  speak  with  one  voice.  Some  powers 
previously  exercised  at  high  level  within  the  Party  apparatus  have  now  been 
abandoned,  such  as  the  decisive  voice  in  the  formation  of  publishers,  journals 
and  newspapers.5  The  nomenklatura  system  itself  was  discredited,  though 
not  formally  abandoned,  at  the  Nineteenth  Party  Conference  in  1988,  and  the 

4  J.  and  C.  Garrard,  ‘Soviet  Book  Hunger’,  Problems  of  Communism  (Sept.-Oct.  1985),  pp. 
78-9. 

5  ‘V  TsK  KPSS’,  Pravda ,  6.8.89,  P-  I*  Translated  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press, 
6.9.89,  pp.  31-2. 
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appointment  of  senior  publishing  personnel  by  advertisement  and  election  by 
staff  has  become  commonplace  at  the  level  of  publishing-house  director  and 
chief  editor,  although  cases  continue  to  be  reported  of  senior  positions  being 
filled  on  orders  from  above.6 

Glavlit,  the  main  censorship  organ  (which  was  assumed  to  take  its  policy 
leads  from  the  Central  Committee  and  the  KGB  despite  its  formal  subordin¬ 
ation  to  the  Council  of  Ministers)  retains  the  powers  designed  to  ensure  the 
observance  in  print  of  an  authorised  line  and  to  remove  references  to 
unacceptable  subjects  and  individuals.  Its  authority  to  exert  those  powers  has 
for  the  moment  been  restricted,  with  the  emphasis  now  being  placed — at  least 
publicly — on  preventing  the  emergence  of  state  and  military  secrets,  them¬ 
selves  less  freely  defined  than  formerly,  but  censorship  serial  numbers 
continue  to  appear  on  the  great  majority  of  Soviet  books  and  periodicals,  and 
some  titles  remain  confined  to  spetskhrany  or  prohibited  from  import.7 

The  Soviet  government  department  which  administers  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  the  book  trade  has  undergone  considerable  restructuring.  By  mid- 
1990  it  had  changed  its  name  to  the  State  Press  Committee  (Goskompechat'), 
seen  three  changes  of  chairman  in  four  years,  reshaped  its  internal  organiz¬ 
ation  and  begun  preparing  to  shed  staff.  Even  more  significantly,  it  had 
witnessed  a  curtailment  to  its  powers  of  intervention  in  the  industry.8  The 
previous  lengthy  ‘coordination’  process  applied  to  publishers’  proposals  (i.e. 
the  granting  of  permission  to  include  works  in  their  plans  of  forthcoming 
publications)  has  been  discontinued  except  in  the  case  of  textbooks  and  other 
educational  literature,  and  the  Committee’s  Chief  Editorial  Offices  (glavnye 
redaktsii ),  through  which  the  submissions  were  channelled,  have  been 
abolished.  While  Goskompechat'  still  nominally  has  the  broad  task  of 
‘formulating  concepts  for  development  of  the  printed  media’  and  ‘raising  the 
ideological,  moral,  scholarly  and  artistic  quality’  of  material  published,9  its 
relations  with  publishers  now  centre  in  practice  much  more  exclusively  on 
matters  of  finance  and  supplies.  Here  the  state  administration  still  holds  the 
levers  of  direct  intervention.  Goskompechat',  acting  in  conjunction  with 
Gosplan  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  still  sets  publishers’  production  and 
financial  plans,  which  determine  such  vital  matters  as:  the  amount  of  each 

6  Nikolai  Efimov  was  appointed  Chief  Editor  of  Izvestiia  in  May  1990,  reportedly  against 
the  wishes  of  the  paper’s  staff,  after  less  than  a  year  in  office  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Press 
Committee  ( Report  on  the  USSR ,  1.6.90,  pp.  33-4). 

7  A.  P.  Shikman,  ‘Prezumptsiia  razreshennosti’,  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia ,  1990,  no.  1,  p.  31. 
Shikman  reports,  after  interviews  with  Glavlit  officials,  that  Glavlit  plans  to  begin  compiling  a 
publicly  available  catalogue  of  books  still  restricted  to  libraries’  ‘special  holdings’.  It  is  expected 
to  list  no  more  than  150  (sic)  items.  See  also  the  entry  under  Boldyrev,  Vladimir  Alekseevich 
(head  of  Glavlit)  in  Soviet  Biographical  Service,  6(3)  (June  1990),  pp.  55-6. 

8  ‘Novaia  struktura  upravleniia  otrasl'iu’,  Poligrafiia,  1990,  no.  2,  p.  1. 

9  ‘Novaia  struktura  ...’ (note  8). 
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house’s  paper  quota;  the  printing  facilities  at  its  disposal;  the  deductions  to 
be  made  from  its  profits,  if  any,  to  the  state  budget  and  to  Goskompechat' ’s 
own  operating  costs  and  central  reserves;  or  the  amount  it  will  receive  in 
subsidy  to  cover  loss-making  production.  Educational,  scientific,  technical 
and  socio-political  literature  are  still  generally  loss-making  undertakings,  and 
in  1989  over  50%  of  books  published  were  regarded  as  unprofitable.10  Over 
60%  of  journals  are  also  loss-makers,11  as  are  most  local  newspapers:  in  1987 
the  latter  were  said  to  be  consuming  80  million  roubles  annually  in 
subsidies.12 

Nor  has  the  state’s  influence  on  the  make-up  of  the  publishing  assortiment 
disappeared  completely.  In  some  fields,  the  nature  of  subject  coverage  and 
the  content  of  publications  are  still  heavily  affected  by  the  goszakaz ,  that  is, 
the  orders  from  state-controlled  agencies  for  particular  materials — notably  in 
the  case  of  educational,  children’s,  scientific- technical  and  socio-political 
literature,  and  publications  for  export.  Another  example  of  the  far-reaching 
policy  decisions  which  Goskompechat'  is  still  empowered  to  make  is  the 
recent  removal  of  ceilings  on  subscriptions  to  journals  ( bezlimitnaia  pod- 
piska ),  which  has  necessitated  a  redistribution  of  paper  supplies  at  the 
expense  of  book  production.13  Paper  allocations  for  state  publishing  houses 
in  1989  had  to  be  reduced  to  1987  levels,  and  Goskompechat' ’s  head  of 
supplies  procurement  forecast  that  in  1990  only  a  select  number  of  textbook 
and  reference  publishers  would  be  allocated  even  nearly  as  much  paper  as 
they  needed,  while  many  others  would  receive  only  5 7-60%. 14 

Goskompechat”s  role  is  the  target  of  increasingly  widespread  criticism, 
and  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to  question  the  entire  raison  d’etre  of  the 
Committee  or  any  equivalent  organ.  A  hard-hitting  article  in  Druzhba 
narodov  in  1988  claimed  that  the  Committee’s  dominating  position  allowed  it 
to  justify  its  activities  by  attempting  to  supply  ever-increasing  quantities  of 
undemanding  writing  to  the  mass  market  while  becoming  less  and  less 
capable  of  keeping  publishing  abreast  of  new  scientific  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ments.15  In  the  same  year  a  leading  scholar  at  the  Institute  of  the  Book  told 
an  all-Union  congress  on  book  studies  that  Soviet  publishing  had  the 
character  of  a  cartel  in  a  seller’s  market,  and  that  the  ‘producer  monopoly’ 


10  M.  Nenashev,  ‘Put1  k  chitateliu:  khozraschet  i  demokratizatsiia’,  Slovo:  v  mire  knig,  1989, 
no.  5,  p.  21. 

11  V.  Bychkov,  ‘Chto  dast  zhurnalu  khozraschet?’,  Zhurnalist,  1989,  no.  8,  p.  41. 

12  ‘Pooshchriaetsia  tvorchestvo’,  Zhurnalist,  1987,  no.  10,  p.  37. 

13  ‘Ne  zhdem  legkikh  reshenii’,  Poligrafiia,  1989,  no.  10,  p.  1. 

14  S.  M.  Galkin,  ‘Khleb  kul'tury’,  Slovo,  1990,  no.  4,  pp.  21-2. 

15  L.  Gudkov  and  B.  Dubin,  ‘Literaturnaia  kul'tura:  protsess  i  ratsion’,  Druzhba  narodov, 
1988,  no.  2,  pp.  18 1,  186.  Gudkov  and  Dubin  explore  related  themes  in  a  later  article: 
‘Parallel'nye  literatury:  popytka  sotsiologicheskogo  opisaniia’,  Rodnik  (Riga),  1989,  no.  12,  pp. 
24-31. 
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would  last  for  as  long  as  publishers  were  locked  into  the  state  sector.16  In 
both  instances,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  the  introduction  of  cooperatives 
was  advocated  as  a  counterweight  to,  and  competition  for,  state-sponsored 
publishing.  Goskompechat'  is  commonly  perceived  as  an  unnecessarily  large 
bureaucracy:  the  director  of  one  large  publishing  house  alleged  in  1989  that 
middle-level  officials  there  had  been  reduced  by  lack  of  responsibilities  to 
making  work  for  themselves  by  preparing  one  report  after  another.17 

To  be  fair,  the  same  director  also  took  the  view  that  publishers  in  the 
USSR  would  find  life  harder  without  a  ‘protector’  like  Goskompechat'  at 
government  level  in  the  prevailing  conditions  of  supply  shortages  and 
financial  uncertainty.  The  last  two  Goskompechat'  chairmen,  both  clearly 
aware  of  the  Committee’s  unpopularity,  have  defended  it  as  a  safeguard 
against  unbridled  commercialism  in  the  publishing  sector,  and  as  the  only 
acceptable  mechanism  for  distributing  scarce  supplies,  allocating  subsidies 
and  assessing  demand  nationwide.18  Even  so,  at  his  confirmation  hearing 
before  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  1989,  Goskompechat'  chairman  Nikolai 
Efimov  conceded  that,  if  and  when  publishers  and  printing  enterprises  could 
secure  their  requirements  independently,  meeting  costs  from  their  own 
resources,  ‘then  it  is  possible  that  the  need  for  a  State  Committee  for  the 
Press  will  no  longer  exist’.19  The  formation  of  the  Association  of  Soviet 
Publishers,  which  held  its  founding  congress  in  April  1990,  is  seen  by  the 
industry  as  preparing  the  ground  for  an  increasing  degree  of  self¬ 
administration  in  book  and  journal  publishing,  with  the  Association  joining 
Goskompechat'  in  policy-making  at  the  highest  level.20 

The  Publishing  House 

At  the  level  of  the  individual  publishing  house,  changes  in  the  political 
climate  have  helped  to  give  rise  to,  and  have  subsequently  combined  with, 
changes  in  its  working  practices  and  the  economic  framework  of  its 
operations,  to  bring  about  important  shifts  in  the  character  of  many  houses’ 
output.  The  removal  of  much  of  the  burden  of  external  censorship  and 
‘coordination’  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  this  has  been  accompanied 
by  several  measures  intended  to  give  publishers  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy 


16  E.  A.  Dinershtein,  ‘K  voprosu  o  putiakh  demokratizatsii  sovetskogo  knigoizdaniia’,  in 
Kniga  i  kul'tura:  Shestaia  Vsesoiuznaia  nauchnaia  konferentsiia  po  problemam  knigovedeniia. 
Sektsiia  izdatel'skogo  dela.  Tezisy  dokladov,  18-20  aprel'  1988 g.  (Moscow,  1988),  pp.  5-6. 

17  G.  Andzhaparidze,  ‘Perestroika  idet,  no  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  20.1.89,  PP-  2>  15- 
Andzhaparidze  is  director  of  the  ‘Khudozhestvennaia  literatura’  publishing  house. 

18  ‘Ne  zhdem  ...’  (note  13),  p.  1;  and  Nenashev  (note  10),  p.  22. 

19  ‘Ne  zhdem  ...’  (note  13),  p.  1. 

20  A.  K.  Avelichev,  ‘Ot  diktata — k  samoupravleniiu’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  27.4.90,  p.  5;  and 
‘Ustav  Assotsiatsii  sovetskikh  knigoizdatelei  (ASKI)’,  Novye  knigi  SSSR,  1990,  no.  20,  pp. 
32-4. 
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(within  limits,  as  we  shall  see)  in  planning  their  editorial  activity  and 
selecting  works  for  publication.  By  the  end  of  1987  publishing  houses  were 
being  allowed  to  fill  senior  posts  by  election  instead  of  by  Party  nomination,  a 
right  which  has  since  been  widely  exercised.21  The  practice  of  closed 
refereeing  ( zakrytoe  retsenzirovanie )  of  manuscripts  had  been  abandoned  as 
undemocratic,  and  publishers  were  allowed  to  issue  works  containing  contro¬ 
versial  views  ( diskussionnye  polozheniia )  without  the  compulsory  addition  of 
corrective  editorial  comment.22  The  tirazh  of  works  was  allowed  to  be  set  by 
the  publishers  themselves  in  the  case  of  those  titles  for  which  they  accepted 
full  financial  responsibility. 

The  economic  position  of  publishers,  and  their  attitude  to  the  financial 
performance  of  their  houses,  has  been  affected  by  their  transfer  to  ‘full 
khozraschef  and  so-called  self-financing  over  a  three-year  period  ending  in 
1 989. 23  This  has  permitted  somewhat  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  houses’ 
wage  funds  (for  instance,  authors’  fees  can  now  be  set  at  the  publishers’ 
discretion  instead  of  according  to  centrally  established  scales),  and  rather 
greater  freedom  of  action  has  been  given  to  those  houses  which  are  in  a 
position  to  select  for  publication  works  yielding  high  profits.24  Beginning  in 
1987,  publishers  were  allowed  to  set  their  own  prices  for  certain  types  of 
publication  (some  recreational  reading,  bibliophile  editions,  dictionaries  and 
other  reference  works),  partly  in  order  to  combat  the  thriving  black  market  in 
sought-after  works,25  and  this  right  was  extended  by  the  introduction  in 
1988  of  ‘contract  prices’  for  works  in  heavy  demand,  which  publishers  were 
allowed  to  negotiate  direct  with  printers. 

Nevertheless  it  is  the  state,  as  represented  by  Goskompechat',  which 
retains  control  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  money  which  flows  to,  from 
and  within  the  industry.  Publishers’  financial  plans  still  have  to  be  drawn  up 
around  the  ‘givens’  notified  to  them  annually  by  Goskompechat'.  These 
include:  planned  levels  of  production,  income  and  foreign  currency  earnings; 
quotas  for  paper  and  other  supplies;  printing  facilities  allocated;  any  state 


21  Nenashev  (note  10),  p.  21,  noted  that  twenty-five  directors  had  been  appointed  by  election 
to  publishing  houses  subordinated  to  Goskomizdat  by  Spring  1989. 

22  ‘O  dal'neishei  demokratizatsii  organizatsionno-tvorcheskoi  deiatel'nosti  izdatel'stv’, 
resolution  of  Goskomizdat  SSSR  of  3.12.87,  in  Knigoizdanie :  napravlenie  perestroiki  (Moscow, 
Kniga,  1988),  pp.  220-7. 

23  I.  Korovkin,  ‘Perestroika  upravleniia  ekonomikoi  knigoizdaniia’,  V  mire  knig,  1988,  no.  2, 
pp.  13-18. 

24  Publishers  are  increasingly  breaking  away  from  the  parameters  of  their  former  rigidly 
enforced  ‘profiles’.  For  example,  the  ‘Plakat’  house,  faced  with  a  steep  fall  in  the  demand  for  the 
posters  in  which  it  was  intended  to  specialize,  has  been  renamed  ‘Panorama’  and  is  launching  a 
list  which  is  clearly  intended  for  saleability  under  glasnost:  it  includes  Benjamin  Spock, 
Nabokov,  Akhmatova,  Kerensky’s  memoirs,  science  fiction  and  comics  (‘Diapazon 
“Panoramy”  ’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  20.4.90,  p.  2). 

25  ‘Tsenu  diktuet  ekonomika’,  V  mire  knig,  1987,  no.  9,  p.  31. 
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orders  placed;  and  deductions  from  income  to  the  state  budget  and  to 
Goskompechat' ’s  central  funds.  It  is  these  latter  two  money  flows  which 
remove  most  of  the  reality  from  the  principle  of  ‘self-financing’. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  loss-making  titles  issued,  and  indeed  of  loss¬ 
making  publishers,  the  very  high  earnings  from  some  types  of  publication — 
notably  fiction — make  Soviet  book  and  journal  publishing  as  a  whole  quite  a 
profitable  sector  of  the  economy:  in  1987,  publishers  and  other  enterprises 
directly  subordinated  to  Goskomizdat  (as  it  then  was)  produced  430  million 
roubles  in  profit,26  but  the  extent  of  the  deductions  places  this  figure  in 
rather  a  different  light.  About  70%  of  publishers’  profits  is  currently 
transferred  to  the  state  budget,27  and  a  smaller  though  recently  increasing 
proportion  to  Goskompechat'’s  own  central  funds.  Great  importance  is  still 
attached  to  the  Committee’s  maintaining  a  substantial  reserve  from  which 
major  capital  expenditure  and  subsidies  can  be  directed:  this  was  expected  to 
amount  to  at  least  100  million  roubles  in  1990. 28  The  most  profitable  Soviet 
publisher  by  a  considerable  distance  is  ‘Khudozhestvennaia  literatura’:  from 
its  projected  income  of  190  million  roubles  in  1990,  52%  (98  5m  roubles)  is 
planned  to  be  deducted  to  the  state  budget  and  44%  (83-7111  roubles)  to 
Goskompechat',  leaving  the  house  with  a  net  ( khozraschetnyi )  income  of 
7.2m  roubles,  or  3  8%  of  total  earnings.29 

Soviet  critics  have  seen  publishers’  new,  though  circumscribed,  economic 
opportunities  as  bringing  with  them  a  strong  incentive  to  achieve  or  increase 
‘above-plan’  profits — which  swell  their  wages  fund — by  increasing  prices  and 
reducing  the  number  of  titles  published,  especially  those  intended  for  limited 
readerships  and/or  still  subject  to  state  price  controls  which  render  them 
unrewarding.  In  1988,  while  the  sales  income  of  the  principal  (Union- 
subordinated)  publishers  increased  by  9-5%,  or  nearly  50  million  roubles, 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  nine-tenths  of  that  increase  was  accounted 
for  by  price  rises,  of  which  ‘contract  pricing’  yielded  33  million  roubles.30  It 
is  common  for  contract  prices  to  result  in  retail  prices  twice  or  three  times  as 
high  as  those  which  would  be  set  by  the  state  price  scales. 


26  Korovkin  (note  23),  p.  13.  Publishers  appear  to  have  yielded  the  greater  part  of  this 
amount:  they  are  stated  to  have  produced  15  6  million  roubles  of  the  total  23  7  million  in 
‘above-plan’  profits. 

27  Nenashev  (note  10),  p.  21. 

28  Korovkin  (note  23),  p.  17. 

29  A.  Shch.,  ‘Konsensus:  zametki  po  povodu  nestandartnoi  situatsii’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie, 
13.4.90,  p.  14.  This  account  also  records  a  threat  by  staff  at  ‘Khudozhestvennaia  literatura’  to 
withold  payments  to  Goskompechat'  because  the  house’s  paper  quota  was  reduced  without 
consultation  while  planned  earnings  were  not  correspondingly  reduced. 

30  Nenashev  (note  10),  p.  21. 
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Cooperative  and  ‘Informal’  Publishing 

The  idea  of  publishing  through  cooperatives  has  enjoyed  widespread 
support  since  the  early  days  of  perestroika,  especially  from  the  Writers’ 
Unions,  from  individual  authors,  and  from  scholars  and  others  speaking  as 
readers.  From  1986  onwards  numerous  proposals  for  publishing  cooperatives 
were  floated.  Opposition  from  the  Party  and  state  authorities,  and  probably 
from  at  least  some  established  publishing  houses,  led  initially  to  a  firm 
rejection  of  the  concept  of  cooperatives  as  independent  publishers  early  in 
1988,  in  favour  of  regulations  allowing  authors  to  publish  through  estab¬ 
lished  houses  at  their  own  expense.  The  Council  of  Ministers’  decree  on 
cooperatives  later  in  the  same  year  allowed  them  only  to  supply  supporting 
services  to  organizations  which  did  enjoy  the  right  to  publish.31  The 
publishing  administrators’  view  at  the  time  was  that  a  degree  of  ideological 
oversight  should  still  be  exercised  over  cooperatives’  publishing  activities  by 
state-controlled  houses,  and  that  cooperatives  should  not  be  allowed  to 
benefit  unduly  from  what  were  clearly  regarded  as  their  unfair  advantages 
over  state-sector  publishing:  no  obligation  to  produce  loss-making  works, 
and  greater  freedom  to  dispose  of  their  revenue.32 

Nevertheless,  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  cooperatives  are  now  function¬ 
ing  as  publishers  in  all  but  name,  producing  profitable  titles  and  able  to 
afford  ‘over-plan’  paper  -supplies  bought  at  contract  prices  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  is  also  becoming  common  for  established  publishing  houses  to 
work  in  a  contractual  relationship  with  one  or  more  redaktsionno- 
proizvodstvennye  kooperativy  (RPK),  which  carry  out  the  commissioning, 
editing,  illustration  and  design  of  books  on  the  house’s  behalf.33  Moreover, 
cooperative  publishing  has  begun  to  be  distinguished  from  ‘independent’  or 
‘informal’  publishing  as  groups  and  individuals  with  every  variety  of 
affiliation  and  sponsorship  seek  out  paper  and  reproduction  facilities  to  make 
their  own  voices  heard.  The  kooppressa  is  seen  by  the  ‘independents’  as 
operating  primarily  for  profit,  while  the  parallel  'naia  pechat '  is  regarded  (at 
least  by  its  originators  and  supporters)  as  the  authentic  transmitter  of  non- 
official  opinion.  The  editor  of  Nezavisimyi  bibliograf ,  Aleksandr  Suetnov, 
claimed  in  a  recent  interview  to  have  identified  762  ‘parallel’  journals  and 
series  in  the  Slavonic  languages  of  the  USSR  alone.34  An  All-Union 
Association  of  Independent  Publishers  was  set  up  late  in  1989,  several 


31  Iu.  M.  Baturin,  M.  A.  Fedotov  and  V.  L.  Entin,  Zakon  o  pechati  i  drugikh  sredstvakh 
massovoi  informatsii:  initsiativnyi  avtorskii  proekt  (Moscow,  Iuridicheskaia  literatura,  1989),  p. 
12. 

32  ‘Kooperativy  i  knigi’,  Literaturnaia  gazeta,  9.8.89,  p.  7.  Translated  in  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press ,  1989,  no.  41(33),  pp.  34-5. 

33  ‘Kooperativy  v  knigoizdanii’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,  12. 1.90,  p.  4. 

34  ‘Nezakonnoe  ditia  perestroiki’,  Zhurnalist,  1990,  no.  4,  p.  59. 
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months  before  the  ‘official’  Association  of  Soviet  Publishers  held  its  founding 
congress,  even  though  the  legal  status  of  the  informal  publishing  operations 
was  dubious  at  best  before  the  new  Law  on  the  Press  came  into  force — an 
event  which  is  dealt  with  below.  Professor  Shakhnazarov,  adviser  to  Mr 
Gorbachev  and  deputy  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet’s  committee  on 
legislation,  admitted  in  late  1989:  ‘Now,  when  the  Press  Law  is  not  yet  in 
force  but  all  restrictions  in  this  sphere  which  previously  existed  have  in 
practice  been  lifted,  several  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  publications  have 
appeared,  issued  freely  but  at  the  same  time  [only]  semi-legally.’ 35 

By  contrast,  publishing  at  authors’  expense  by  state-subordinated  pub¬ 
lishers  has  not  so  far  been  widely  adopted.  The  newly  legalized  practice  is 
unpopular  with  many  publishing  houses,  which  find  it  unprofitable,  and 
many  authors  are  experiencing  difficulties  with  publicity  and  distribution.  It 
is  alleged  that  preference  is  being  given  to  writers  who  can  secure  the 
necessary  paper  supplies,  or  who  have  sponsors  able  to  do  so  on  their  behalf. 
In  1989,  463  such  titles  were  issued  in  a  total  of  some  three  million  copies.36 

Reader  Demand  and  its  Satisfaction 

It  has  been  a  declared  and  often  reiterated  intention  of  Goskompechat' 
and  its  predecessor  during  the  years  of  glasnost  that  the  publishing  industry 
should  ‘satisfy  reader  demand’,  but  some  of  the  most  intractable  problems  in 
Soviet  publishing  policy  have  arisen,  and  persist,  over  the  issues  which  this 
commitment  raises.  There  is,  firstly,  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
reader  demand  should  be  catered  for  (or  pandered  to,  as  some  Soviet 
traditionalists  would  see  it)  in  its  unformed  or  uneducated  state — as 
expressed,  for  instance,  by  the  clamour  for  light  recreational  reading — and  of 
the  lengths  to  which  the  authorities  should  go  in  manipulating  tastes  and 
preferences  by  such  means  as  preferential  pricing,  dictation  of  tirazh  sizes, 
and  directives  over  the  promotion  or  prohibition  of  subjects  and  authors. 
Although  in  all  these  respects  intervention  by  the  central  administration  has 
been  much  reduced,  the  principle  of  such  manipulation  has  not  been 
renounced  by  Party  or  government. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  nature  and  level  of 
reader  demand  if  any  significant  role  is  to  be  allowed  to  it — although  the 
validity  of  such  a  role  has  been  questioned,  for  example,  by  the  Director- 
General  of  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber,  who  asserted  in  1989  that  demand 
for  books  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  now  as  good  as  limitless,  because  readers 
could  afford  to  buy  far  more  publications  than  the  industry  was  in  any 

35  ‘Besspornoe  i  spornoe’  (Interview  with  Professor  Shakhnazarov),  Zhurnalist,  1990,  no.  1, 
p.  11. 

36  V.  Malukhin,  ‘Samizdat — 90’,  Izvestiia ,  18.3.90,  p.  4;  V.  Rakhmanov,  ‘Vernut1  knige 
khoziaina’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  29.6.90,  p.  6. 
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position  to  produce  in  the  foreseeable  future.37  In  any  case,  since  the  state 
retains  ultimate  financial  control  and  insists  upon  the  prioritization  and 
allocation  of  limited  supplies,  this  kind  of  market  research  cannot  be  left  to 
individual  publishing  houses  as  part  of  their  normal  commercial  activity. 
Data  on  reader  demand  and  reading  habits  is  still  regarded  as  necessary  for 
the  management  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  more  systematic  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  during  the  years  of  glasnost  to  provide  it.  An  Institute 
for  the  Book  has  been  set  up  within  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber  (the 
central  bibliographic  registration  agency),  incorporating  a  centre  for  the 
sociological  study  of  books  and  reading  which  is  intended  to  conduct  surveys 
and  coordinate  other  research  relevant  to  the  industry,  and  to  provide  a 
‘sociological  service’  to  Goskompechat1  as  an  input  to  policy  formation.38 
Besides  the  contribution  now  being  made  by  this  establishment,  glasnost  has 
allowed  much  freer  publication  of  findings  from  other  groups  and  individuals 
studying  users  of  the  printed  media.39  One  source  of  expertise  which  the 
authorities  and  the  publishers  may  regret  being  unable  to  tap  is  the  small 
group  of  individuals  alleged  to  form  the  ‘brains’  ( mozgovoi  tsentr )  of  the  black 
market  in  books,  monitoring  the  current  favourites  and  the  shifting  trends  in 
their  clients’  preferences.40 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  question  of  whether  the  publisher  has  the  discretion, 
the  resources  and  the  incentive  to  meet  reader  demand  once  it  is  identified. 
His  discretion  in  choosing  works  for  publication  is  often  still  circumscribed, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  claims  of  the  goszakaz.  His  financial  resources,  paper 
stocks  and  printing  facilities  are  still  determined  by  higher  authority,  and 
incentives  to  improve  profitability  inevitably  work  in  favour  of  certain  types 
of  publication  and  against  others.  The  ‘Ekonomika’  publishing  house,  after  a 
year  at  the  first  stage  of  the  new  economic  dispensation,  reported  that, 
although  the  proportion  of  new  titles  making  a  loss  had  fallen  from  54%  to 
23%,  this  rise  in  profitability  resulted  from  a  decision  to  publish  no 
monograph  for  which  less  than  5,000  pre-publication  orders  had  been 
recieved.41  Ironically,  this  striving  by  publishers  after  higher  profits  is  not 
resulting  in  a  noticeably  greater  satisfaction  of  reader  demand.  Book-trade 

37  Iu.  V.  Torsuev,  ‘O  kontseptsii  sovetskogo  knigoizdaniia  v  sovremennykh  usloviiakh  i 
perspektivakh  ego  razvitiia  do  2000  goda’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  no.  58  (1989),  p.  11. 

38  S.  N.  Plotnikov,  ‘Sotsiologiia  knigi:  problemy  i  perspektivy’,  V  mire  knig,  1986,  no.  11, 
pp.  10-11. 

39  Examples  are:  F.  E.  Sheregi,  ‘Struktura  chitatel'skikh  predpochtenii’,  Sotsiologicheskie 
issledovaniia ,  1986,  no.  3,  pp.  116-27;  and  I.  S.  Gol'denberg,  ‘Anatomiia  knizhnogo  defitsita’, 
Sotsiologicheskie  issledovaniia ,  1987,  no.  6,  pp.  68-77.  For  some  account  of  earlier  published  work 
on  reading  studies  in  the  USSR,  see  G.  Walker,  ‘Readerships  in  the  USSR:  Some  Evidence 
from  Post-War  Studies’,  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers ,  n.s.  19  (1986),  pp.  158-73,  and  references 
there. 

40  V.  Baskov,  ‘Chernyi  rynok’,  V  mire  knig ,  1987,  no.  7,  p.  29. 

41  M.  Kozlova,  ‘God  raboty  po-novomu’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  23.1.87,  p.  2. 
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organs  are  forced  by  the  need  to  meet  their  own  turnover  plans  to  place 
orders  for  whatever  publishers  produce,  whether  in  heavy  demand  or  not, 
and  the  consequent  near-assurance  of  being  able  to  sell  even  mediocre 
products  to  the  wholesale  market  continues  the  vicious  circle  by  weakening 
publishers’  interest  in  making  an  accurate  response  to  demand.  An  example 
cited  in  the  Soviet  professional  press  in  1990  shows  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  levels  of  tirazh  are  adjusted  in  practice  to  demand  as  revealed  by 
pre-publication  orders. 


Table  i  42 

Pre-pub.  orders  Tirazh 

Published  by  ‘ Khudozhestvennaia  literatura’ ,  1989: 

S.  Kuniaev,  Izbrannoe  (2  vols.)  45,000  30,000 

B.  Akhmadullina,  Stikhi  400,000  25,000 

Published  by  ‘  Sovetskii  pisatel'  ’ : 

S.  Kuniaev,  Mat '  syra  zemlia  20,000  25,000 

B.  Akhmadullina,  Izbrannoe  360,000  100,000 


These  figures  can  probably  also  be  taken  as  evidence  (among  a  good  deal 
more)  that  publishers  are  still  subject  to  less  explict  pressures  and  incentives 
in  their  selection  of  what  to  publish  and  in  how  large  an  edition.  Particularly 
in  the  field  of  belles-lettres,  many  accounts  attest  to  the  influence  of  writers’ 
unions,  or  of  cliques  within  them,  being  used  to  their  members’  advantage. 
The  last  chairman  of  Goskomizdat  admitted  that  it  was  no  secret  that  the 
‘literary  generals’  still  exerted  pressure  on  publishing  houses  and  journal 
editors,43  and  one  consequence  is  seen  to  be  the  continuing  spate  of  second- 
rate  literature,  sometimes  called  sekretarskaia  literatura ,  since  officials  of  the 
writers’  unions  are  particularly  well  placed  to  ensure  that  their  works  reach 
the  printed  page. 


The  Future  and  the  Law  on  the  Press 

The  Soviet  publishing  industry  as  we  see  it  today  already  contrasts 
strikingly  in  some  respects  with  the  industry  of  only  five  years  ago.  The 
blight  of  censorship  has  to  a  great  extent  been  dissipated,  although  Glavlit 
itself  remains  in  being,  still  ready  to  respond — as  one  Soviet  commentator 
has  recently  written — to  the  ideologicheskaia  kon"iunktura  by  slackening  or 
tightening  the  screws.44  Publishers  now  have  greater  freedom  to  compose 


42  T.  Zhuchkova,  ‘Tirazh  i  spros’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,  2.3.90,  p.  6.  A  rejoinder  to  these 
claims  is  made  by  G.  Andzhaparidze  in  ‘Rezonans’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  18.5.90,  p.  5. 

43  Nenashev  (note  10),  p.  22. 

44  Shikman  (note  7),  p.  28. 
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their  own  lists  and  make  their  own  microeconomic  decisions,  and  small-scale 
‘informal’  publishing  is  demonstrating  a  remarkable  capacity  for  spontaneous 
growth  with  no  more  than  the  acquiescence  of  the  authorities. 

Nevertheless,  important  parts  of  the  industry’s  long-established  adminis¬ 
trative  mechanism  not  only  remain  in  place  and  functioning  but  still 
dominate  publishers’  policy-making  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
influence,  rooted  as  they  are  in  the  industry’s  planning  and  allocational 
structure.  All  the  officially  recognized  publishers  and  printers  are  still  subject 
to  centrally  determined  financial  controls  and  imprests,  still  in  the  position  of 
applicants  (or  supplicants)  for  centrally  allocated  supplies  and  subsidies,  and 
still — ultimately — cushioned  by  their  subordinate  status  against  those  incen¬ 
tives  and  constraints  which  arise  from  a  full  dependence  on  their  readers  and 
customers  for  their  survival.  The  perception  of  the  Soviet  reading  public,  in 
the  words  of  a  senior  specialist  in  the  book  trade,  is  that  ‘too  little  has 
changed  to  speak  of  perestroika  in  publishing’,  and  that  recent  years  have 
brought  only  a  more  refined  and  democratic  character  in  the  variety  of  books 
which  are  unobtainable  despite  their  publication,  and  a  doubling  or  tripling 
of  their  prices.45 

The  new  Law  on  the  Press  and  Media,  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  in 
June  1990,  may  well  bring  about  a  much  more  dramatic  transformation  in  the 
Soviet  publishing  world.46  The  clauses  in  the  Law  which  have  attracted 
most  attention  have  probably  been  those  which  forbid  censorship  (albeit  with 
no  effective  sanctions  against  its  imposition  and  with  a  ban  on  ‘misuse’  of  the 
media),  and  the  generously  drawn  provisions  on  freedom  of  information  and 
journalists’  rights.  Yet  the  greatest  impact  on  the  composition  of  the 
publishing  industry,  and  on  control  over  it,  is  likely  to  come  from  another  of 
the  Law’s  innovations.  Under  this,  the  right  to  establish  a  mass-media  organ 
(such  as  a  journal  or  a  book-publishing  undertaking)  may  be  granted  to  any 
state  or  social  organization,  religious  body,  cooperative,  other  organized 
group  of  persons,  and  to  individual  Soviet  citizens.  The  right  is  to  be 
available  on  application  and  subject  to  annual,  renewable  registration  with  (so 
far  unspecified)  state  administrative  organs,  but  the  Law  lays  down  that 
registration  may  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  censorship,  nor  refused  or 
cancelled  save  in  specified  circumstances  such  as  those  laid  down  in  the 
‘misuse’  clause,  and  any  such  refusal  or  cancellation  is  subject  to  appeal 
through  the  courts. 

The  principle  of  opening  the  Soviet  media  to  a  genuinely  plural  ownership 

45  Zhuchkova  (note  42),  pp.  5-6. 

46  The  draft  law  (with  proposed  variants)  is  published  as  ‘Zakon  Soiuza  Sovetskikh 
Sotsialisticheskikh  Respublik  o  pechati  i  drugikh  sredstvakh  massovoi  informatsii’,  Zhurnalist , 
1990,  no.  1,  pp.  2-7.  TASS  reported  adoption  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  11.6.90,  including  the 
provision  for  individuals  to  receive  publishing  rights  ( Report  on  the  USSR,  22.6.90,  pp.  31-2). 
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has  been  supported  by  most  of  those  speaking  for  writers,  journalists  and 
publishers  (awaited  ‘like  manna  from  Heaven’,  as  one  contributor  to 
Knizhnoe  obozrenie  put  it),  although  there  is  widespread  apprehension  over 
the  likely  subordination  of  cultural  to  commercial  interests  and  over  the 
possible  rise  of  private  monopolies,47  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
resources  which  would  enable  groups  and  individuals  to  publish  or  to 
broadcast  are  still  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state  and  of  one  political 
party  (and  that  no  longer  constitutionally  the  ‘leading’  one),  with  the  result 
that  others  may  be  forced  to  rely  on  goodwill  emanating  ‘from  above’.48  The 
state  and  the  Communist  Party  may  well  insist  at  the  outset  on  allocating  the 
lion’s  share  of  scarce  resources  to  the  established  newspapers,  journals  and 
publishers  under  their  own  control.  In  that  event,  independent  publishing  is 
likely  to  remain  a  fringe  activity  as  measured  in  terms  of  volume  of  output, 
but  one  founded  on  a  relationship  with  its  authors  and  readers  very  different 
from  that  existing  between  those  groups  and  the  established  printed  media. 
Independent  publishing,  even  in  those  conditions,  seems  bound  to  establish 
itself  both  as  the  medium  of  the  Soviet  cultural  vanguard  and  as  an 
increasingly  vital  channel  of  scholarly  and  scientific  communication,  while 
remaining  unable  to  cater  for  a  mass  readership  except  insofar  as  independent 
publishers  can  work  with  and  influence  those  which  remain  under  state  and 
Party  patronage. 

The  likelihood  is,  however,  that  some  powerful  established  houses  and 
journals,  particularly  those  with  strong  alternative  sponsors  such  as  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  writers’  unions,  will  soon  find  sufficient 
support  to  allow  them  to  withdraw  from  the  existing  state  ‘cartel’.49  The 
establishment  of  the  Association  of  Soviet  Publishers,  explicitly  to  protect 
publishing  houses’  interests  under  a  market  economy,  attests  to  the  sector’s 
growing  sense  of  a  corporate  identity  independent  of  state  and  Party;  and, 
with  the  Association  now  in  being  as  an  alternative  administration- 
in-waiting,  Goskompechat'  is  likely  to  find  difficulty  in  denying  it  increasing 
powers  as  a  self-governing  authority  for  the  sector. 

As  the  industry  re-forms  outside  overall  state  and  Party  control,  in  this 


47  See  e.g.  the  response  to  the  draft  prepared  by  the  Journalists’  Union:  ‘Mnenie  nashego 
Soiuza’,  Zhurnalist,  1990,  no.  3,  pp.  24-5. 

48  Poel'  Karp,  ‘Garantiia  nadezhdy’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  13.4.90,  pp.  6,  10. 

49  One  attempt  to  do  this,  even  before  the  Press  Law  came  into  force,  was  reported  early  in 
1990.  The  RSFSR  Writers’  Union  proposed  to  the  RSFSR  Council  of  Ministers  that  it  (the 
union)  should  set  up  a  publishing  conglomerate  under  its  exclusive  control,  comprising  the 
‘Sovremennik’  and  ‘Detskaia  literatura’  publishing  houses  and  the  journals  Moskva ,  Oktiabr ', 
Nash  sovremennik ,  Neva  and  Literaturnaia  Rossiia.  The  initiative  was  strongly  opposed  as 
‘monopolistic’  by  elements  in  the  union  hostile  to  its  conservative  and  allegedly  anti-semitic 
leadership,  and  appears  so  far  to  have  met  with  no  success.  See  Poel1  Karp,  ‘Poligon?’,  Knizhnoe 
obozrenie ,  23.2.90,  p.  6. 
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scenario,  it  will  become  far  less  administratively  tidy  as  the  distinctions 
between  officially  supported,  cooperative  and  ‘informal’  publishing  dissolve. 
As  the  issuing  of  printed  matter  grows  more  widely  disseminated,  it  will 
become  less  and  less  amenable  to  the  imposition  of  centrally  determined 
policies,  whether  editorial,  financial  or  distributive;  and  the  point  will  sooner 
or  later  be  reached  at  which  official  direction  of  the  Soviet  printed  media  will, 
as  Chairman  Efimov  foresaw,  have  lost  its  reason  for  existence. 


The  New  Soviet  Law  on  the  Press 


W.  E.  Butler 

A  key  component  of  glasnost,  the  Law  of  the  USSR  on  the  Press  and  Other 
Mass  Media,  was  adopted  by  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  on  12  June  1990  and 
entered  into  force  as  from  1  August  1990. 

The  decision  to  adopt  such  a  law  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
journalists  and  lawyers.  Early  official  drafts  circulating  were  unimaginative 
and  essentially  unacceptable,  not  to  say  inconsistent  with  glasnost  and 
perestroika.  A  group  of  young  journalists  and  lawyers  determined  to  offer 
their  own  ‘alternative  initiative’  draft.  Efforts  to  publish  it  for  discussion  met 
with  obstruction  until  the  Estonian  media  acted,  and  then  were  followed  by  a 
leading  Moscow  legal  publishing  house  which  issued  a  series  of  initiative 
drafts  in  booklet  form.1 

The  alternative  initiative  draft  in  due  course  found  a  sponsor  willing  to 
exercise  its  right  of  legislative  initiative  and  introduce  it  formally  in  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  where  it  was  reviewed  together  with  drafts  emanat¬ 
ing  from  other  circles  of  government.  The  responsible  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet  committee  declared  the  initiative  draft  to  be  the  most  suitable. 

From  1  August  1990  the  press  and  mass  media  affected  by  Articles  8  and  9 
of  the  law  have  been  registering,  a  process  that  should  have  been  completed 
by  1  January  1991.  A  draft  law  on  the  right  of  citizens  to  information  is 
supposed  to  follow  in  1991. 

Although  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  press  and  mass  media  would  under 
the  new  law  no  longer  be  subjected  to  censorship,  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers  on  24  August  1990  confirmed  a  Provisional  Statute  on  the  Chief 
Administration  for  the  Protection  of  State  Secrets  in  the  Press  and  Other 
Mass  Media  attached  to  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers.2  This  new  agency, 
known  by  the  acronym  GUOT,  replaced  Glavlit. 

In  early  July  1990,  only  twenty-two  days  after  the  Law  on  the  Press  was 
enacted,  the  Soviet  press  was  circulated  with  a  document  entitled  ‘On 
Changes  in  the  “List  of  Information  Prohibited  for  Publication”  1990 


1  The  draft  law,  with  commentary  and  an  introductory  explanation  of  the  difficulties  in 
publishing  it,  appears  in  Iu.  M.  Baturin,  M.  A.  Fedotov  and  V.  L.  Entin,  Zakon  o  pechati  i 
drugikh  sredstvakh  massovoi  informatsii.  Initsiativnyi  avtorskii  proekt  (1989). 

2  Sobranie  postanovlenii  Pravitel'stva  SSSR  (1990),  no.  24,  item  115.  The  Decree  indicated 
that  the  Provisional  Statute  was  being  confirmed  ‘in  connection  with  the  adoption  by  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Law  of  the  USSR  “On  the  Press  and  Other  Mass  Media”  ’.  The  Decree 
repealed  an  earlier  Decree  of  19  November  1974,  No.  880-299,  which  has  not  been  published. 
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Edition’.3  Presumably  it  is  this  amended  list  which  GUOT  is  obliged  to 
enforce. 


Law  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Press 

and  Other  Mass  Media 

[Adopted  by  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  12  June  1990.  Vedomosti  S'ezda  Narodnykh 
Deputatov  i  V erkhovnogo  Soveta  SSSR  (1990),  no.  26,  item  492.]  * 


Chapter  I.  General  Provisions 

Article  1.  Freedom  of  the  Press 

The  press  and  other  mass  media  shall  be  free. 

The  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  to  citizens  by  the 
USSR  Constitution  shall  mean  the  right  to  express  opinions  and  convictions,  seek, 
select,  receive,  and  disseminate  information  and  ideas  in  any  forms,  including  the 
press  and  other  mass  media. 

The  censorship  of  mass  media  shall  not  be  permitted. 

Article  2.  Mass  Media 

In  the  present  Law  mass  information  is  understood  to  be  publicly  disseminated 
printed,  audio,  and  audio-visual  communications  and  materials. 

Mass  media  are  understood  to  be  newspapers,  journals,  tele-  and  radio  pro¬ 
grammes,  documentary  films,  and  other  periodicals  for  the  public  dissemination  of 
mass  information. 

The  mass  media  shall  be  represented  by  the  editorial  boards  of  the  periodical  press 
and  tele-  and  radio  broadcasting  (or  information  agencies,  other  institutions  effectuat¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  mass  information). 

Articles.  Language  of  Mass  Media 

The  mass  media  shall  effectuate  their  activity  by  using  the  languages  of  the  peoples 
whom  they  service  or  whose  interests  they  represent.  The  mass  media  shall  have  the 
right  to  disseminate  mass  information  in  other  languages. 

The  State  shall  ensure  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  USSR  to  use  [their]  mother 
tongue  and  other  languages  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  when  receiving  and 
disseminating  mass  information  in  accordance  with  legislation  on  the  languages  of 
peoples  of  the  USSR. 

Article  4.  Production- Economic  Activity 

The  editorial  board  of  mass  media  shall  be  a  juridical  person  operating  on  the  basis 
of  its  charter. 

The  editorial  board  shall  have  the  right  to  effectuate  production-economic  activity 
on  conditions  of  economic  autonomy  and  economic  accountability. 

The  procedure  for  granting  to  the  mass  media  state  subsidies  shall  be  determined 
by  legislation  of  the  USSR  and  the  union  and  autonomous  republics. 


3  See  A.  Illesh  and  V.  Rudnev,  ‘Tsenzura  otmenena,  tsenzory  ostaiutsia:  popytka  retsenzii 
na  knigu  o  gosudarstvennykh  tainakh’,  Izvestiia,  9  October  1990,  p.  3,  cols.  1-5. 

*  Translation  copyright  1990  by  Professor  W.  E.  Butler. 
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Article  5.  Inadmissibility  of  Abusing  Freedom  of  Speech 

The  use  of  the  mass  media  to  disclose  information  which  constitutes  a  state  or 
other  secret  specially  protected  by  a  law,  to  appeal  for  the  forcible  overthrow  of  or 
change  in  the  existing  state  and  social  system,  the  propaganda  of  war,  coercion,  and 
cruelty,  racial,  nationality,  or  religious  exclusivity  or  intolerance,  or  the  dissemination 
of  pornography  for  the  purpose  of  committing  other  criminally  punishable  acts,  shall 
not  be  permitted. 

The  use  of  the  mass  media  for  interference  in  the  personal  life  of  citizens  and 
infringement  on  their  honour  and  dignity  shall  be  prohibited  and  shall  be  prosecuted 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Article  6.  Legislation  of  USSR  and  Union  and  Autonomous  Republics  on  the  Press  and 
Other  Mass  Media 

Legislation  on  the  press  and  other  mass  media  shall  consist  of  the  present  Law  and 
other  acts  of  legislation  of  the  USSR  issued  in  accordance  therewith,  as  well  as  laws 
and  other  acts  of  legislation  on  the  press  and  other  mass  media  of  the  union  and 
autonomous  republics. 


Chapter  II.  Organisation  of  Activity  of  Mass  Media 
Article  7.  Right  to  Found  Mass  Media 

The  right  to  found  mass  media  shall  belong  to  soviets  of  people’s  deputies  and 
other  state  agencies,  political  parties,  social  organisations,  mass  movements,  creative 
unions,  cooperative,  religious,  and  other  associations  of  citizens  created  in  accordance 
with  a  law,  labour  collectives,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  USSR  who  have  attained 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  monopolisation  of  any  type  of  mass  media  (press,  radio,  television,  and  others) 
shall  not  be  permitted. 

Article  8.  Registration  of  Mass  Media 

The  editorial  board  of  mass  media  shall  effectuate  their  activity  after  registration  of 
the  respective  mass  media. 

Applications  concerning  registration  of  mass  media  intended  for  an  all-union 
audience  shall  be  filed  by  the  founders  at  the  agencies  of  state  administration 
determined  by  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  and  applications  concerning 
registration  of  mass  media  intended  for  a  republic  or  local  audience,  at  the  respective 
executive  and  administrative  agencies.  An  application  concerning  registration  shall  be 
subject  to  consideration  within  a  month  after  receipt. 

The  registration  of  mass  media  intended  for  a  republic  or  local  audience  may  be 
entrusted  to  other  state  agencies  by  legislative  acts  of  the  union  and  autonomous 
republics. 

Mass  media  intended  for  a  foreign  audience  shall  be  registered  at  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  or  union  republic  council  of  ministers. 

The  right  to  commence  the  issuance  of  mass  information  shall  be  preserved  for  one 
year  from  the  date  of  receiving  a  certificate.  In  the  event  this  period  lapses,  the 
registration  certificate  shall  be  considered  to  have  lost  force. 

Article  9.  Application  Concerning  Registration  of  Mass  Media 

In  the  application  concerning  registration  of  mass  media  there  should  be  specified: 

(1)  the  founder; 

(2)  the  name,  language(s),  and  location  of  the  mass  media; 
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(3)  the  proposed  audience; 

(4)  the  programme  purposes  and  tasks; 

(5)  the  proposed  periodicity  of  publication,  maximum  size  of  mass  media,  and 
sources  of  finance. 

The  presentation  of  other  demands  when  registering  mass  media  shall  be 
prohibited. 

Article  10.  Instances  of  Dissemination  of  Information  Without  Registration 

Agencies  of  state  power  and  administration,  other  state  agencies  for  the  publication 
of  official  normative  and  other  acts,  and  bulletins  of  judicial  and  arbitrazh  practice 
shall  have  the  right  to  public  dissemination  of  information  without  registration. 

Enterprises,  organisations,  educational  and  scientific  institutions  shall  have  the 
right  to  create  and  disseminate  informational  materials  and  documentation  essential 
for  their  activities  without  registration.  Activities  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
printed,  audio,  and  audio-visual  products  with  the  assistance  of  technical  means 
which  are  not  intended  for  public  dissemination  or  duplication  with  the  rights  of 
manuscript  shall  not  require  registration. 

The  registration  of  mass  media  shall  not  be  required  when  issuing  printed  products 
with  a  print  run  of  less  than  1000  copies. 

Article  11.  Refusal  to  Register  Mass  Media 

A  refusal  to  register  mass  media  shall  be  effectuated  on  the  following  grounds  only: 

(1)  if  the  name  of  the  mass  media  or  its  programme  purposes  and  tasks  are 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Article  5,  part  one,  of  the  present  Law; 

(2)  if  a  certificate  has  been  issued  previously  by  the  registering  agency  to  mass 
media  with  the  same  name; 

(3)  if  the  application  was  filed  before  the  expiry  of  the  year  from  the  date  of 
entry  into  legal  force  of  a  decision  to  terminate  the  activity  of  the  mass  media. 

A  refusal  to  register  shall  be  sent  to  the  applicant  in  writing  specifying  the  grounds 
for  the  refusal  provided  for  by  the  present  Law. 

Article  12.  Registration  Fees 

A  registration  fee  shall  be  recovered  for  the  issuance  of  a  registration  certificate  in 
the  procedure  and  amounts  established  by  legislation  of  the  USSR  and  the  union  and 
autonomous  republics. 

Article  13.  Termination  of  Issuance  or  Publication  of  Mass  Media 

The  termination  of  the  issuance  or  publication  of  mass  media  shall  be  possible  by 
decision  of  the  founder  or  agency  which  registered  the  mass  media,  or  a  court. 

The  agency  which  registered  the  mass  media  or  a  court  shall  terminate  the  issuance 
or  publication  in  the  event  of  a  second  violation  in  the  course  of  a  year  of  the 
requirements  of  Article  5,  paragraph  one,  of  the  present  Law. 

If  the  mass  media  are  not  issued  nor  published  for  more  than  one  year,  a  new 
registration  certificate  shall  be  required  to  renew  it. 

In  the  event  the  founder  decides  to  terminate  the  issuance  or  publication  of  mass 
media,  the  labour  collective  of  its  editorial  board  or  the  editor  (or  chief  editor)  shall 
have  a  preferential  right  to  found  mass  media  with  the  same  name. 

Article  14.  Procedure  for  Appeal  Against  Refusal  to  Register  Mass  Media,  as  well  as 
Decision  to  Terminate  its  Activity 

A  refusal  to  register  mass  media  or  a  violation  by  a  state  agency  of  the  period  of  a 
month  established  for  registration,  as  well  as  a  decision  to  terminate  the  activity  of 
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mass  media,  may  be  appealed  by  the  founder  or  by  the  editorial  board  to  a  court  and 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  including  property  disputes,  in  the  procedure 
provided  for  by  civil  procedure  legislation. 

The  deeming  of  a  refusal  to  register  mass  media  or  of  a  decision  to  terminate  its 
activity  to  be  contrary  to  law  shall  entail  the  repeal  of  the  decisions  appealed.  The 
repeal  of  the  decision  to  terminate  the  activity  of  the  mass  media  shall  entail 
compensation  of  losses  incurred  by  the  founder,  editorial  board,  and  publisher, 
including  lost  revenues. 

Article  75.  Founder,  Editor,  Editorial  Board,  and  Publisher  of  Mass  Media 

The  founder  shall  confirm  the  programme  (or  basic  principles)  of  the  activities  of 
the  mass  media.  The  editorial  board  or  other  institution  issuing  the  mass  information 
shall  realise  the  programme  on  the  basis  of  professional  independence. 

The  editor  (or  editor-in-chief)  shall  be  appointed  and  relieved  by  the  founder  of 
the  mass  media  or  elected  and  relieved  in  the  procedure  provided  for  by  the  editorial 
charter.  The  editor  (or  editor-in-chief)  shall  direct  the  work  of  the  editorial  college 
and  the  editorial  board  of  the  mass  media  and  represent  it  in  relations  with  the 
founder,  publisher,  authors,  state  agencies,  social  organisations,  and  other  associ¬ 
ations  of  citizens,  and  with  citizens,  as  well  as  in  court. 

The  editor  (or  editor-in-chief)  shall  bear  responsibility  for  the  fulfillment  of 
requirements  placed  upon  the  activities  of  the  mass  media  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
Law  and  other  acts  of  legislation. 

The  editorial  college  shall  be  formed  in  the  procedure  provided  for  by  the  editorial 
charter.  The  chairman  of  the  editorial  college  shall  be  the  editor  (or  editor-in-chief). 

The  founder,  and  likewise  the  publishing  house  or  other  juridical  person 
effectuating  the  material-technical  supply  for  the  production  (or  printing,  issuance)  of 
mass  information,  may  act  as  the  publisher  of  the  mass  media. 

Article  16.  Editorial  Charter  of  Mass  Media 

The  editorial  charter  of  mass  media  shall  be  adopted  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
collective  of  journalists  of  the  editorial  board  by  a  majority  vote  when  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  its  membership  is  present  and  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  founder. 

The  editorial  charter  shall  regulate  the  relations  of  the  founder,  editor  (or 
editor-in-chief),  and  editorial  board,  and  the  powers  of  the  collective  of  journalists. 
Provisions  concerning  the  procedure  for  the  distribution  and  use  of  revenue  received 
from  the  activities  of  the  mass  media  and  other  provisions  shall  be  included  in  the 
charter. 

The  editorial  charter  must  not  be  contrary  to  legislation. 

Article  77.  Production,  Property,  and  Financial  Relations  of  Founder,  Editorial  Board, 
and  Publisher  of  Mass  Media 

The  production,  property,  and  financial  relations  of  the  founder,  editorial  board, 
and  publisher  of  mass  media  shall  be  structured  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  legislation 
and  a  contract. 

There  shall  be  determined  by  contract: 

the  assets  for  the  maintenance  of  the  editorial  board; 

the  portion  of  the  revenue  (or  profit)  from  the  activities  of  the  mass  media  which  is 
at  the  disposition  of  the  editorial  board,  founder,  and  publisher; 

the  obligations  of  the  founder  and  publisher  with  regard  to  ensuring  the  proper 
production  and  socio-domestic  living  and  labour  conditions  of  editorial  board 
personnel; 

other  provisions. 
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Article  18.  Publication  Data 

Every  issue  of  a  periodical  printed  publication  must  contain  the  following 
information: 

(1)  name  of  the  publication; 

(2)  founder; 

(3)  surname  and  initials  of  the  editor  (or  editor-in-chief); 

(4)  consecutive  number  of  the  issue  and  date  of  publication  for  periodical 

publications,  and  for  newspapers,  also  the  time  of  signature  to  press; 

(5)  post  code  number  for  periodical  publications  disseminated  through  post 

office  enterprises; 

(6)  size  of  print  run; 

(7)  price  (when  publication  is  commercially  distributed); 

(8)  address  of  editorial  board,  publisher,  and  printing  house. 

Whenever  broadcast,  and  in  the  event  of  uninterrupted  broadcasting,  not  less  than 
four  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  editorial  board  of  a  tele-  or  radio  broadcast 
shall  be  obliged  to  announce  the  name  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  tele-  or  radio 
broadcast. 

Article  19.  Deposit  and  Compulsory  Copies 

Deposit  copies  of  periodical  printed  publications  shall,  immediately  upon  printing, 
be  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber,  the  Lenin  State  Library,  the 
M.  E.  Saltykov- Shchedrin  State  Public  Library,  the  founder,  and  the  agency  which 
issued  the  registration  certificate  of  the  particular  printed  publication. 

Deposit  and  compulsory  copies  of  printed  works  also  shall  be  sent  to  other 
institutions  and  organisations  in  the  procedure  determined  by  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers  and  the  union  and  autonomous  republic  councils  of  ministers. 

Article  20.  Keeping  of  Materials  of  Tele-  and  Radio  Broadcasts 

The  editorial  boards  of  tele-  and  radio  broadcasting  shall  be  obliged  to  keep 
materials  of  broadcasts  for  one  month  after  the  broadcast  and  to  keep  registration  logs 
of  live  broadcasts  in  which  are  recorded  the  subject  of  the  broadcast,  the  data,  the 
time  of  commencement  and  ending,  and  the  surname  and  forename  of  the  presenter. 
The  registration  log  of  such  broadcasts  shall  be  kept  for  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
last  entry  therein. 


Chapter  III.  Dissemination  of  Mass  Information 

Article  21.  Procedure  for  Dissemination  of  Mass  Media  Products 

The  dissemination  of  mass  media  products  shall  be  effectuated  by  the  publisher 
directly  or  on  contract  with  other  legal  bases  by  postal  enterprises,  other  organis¬ 
ations,  as  well  as  by  citizens. 

The  dissemination  of  mass  media  products  without  specifying  publication  data 
shall  be  prohibited. 

Article  22.  Authorisation  to  Disseminate  Mass  Information 

The  dissemination  of  each  individual  issue  (with  publication  data)  of  a  mass  media 
product  shall  be  permitted  only  after  the  editor  (or  editor-in-chief)  has  given 
permission  for  publication  (or  broadcast). 

The  print  run  of  a  periodical  printed  publication  shall  be  determined  by  the  editor 
(or  editor-in-chief)  by  agreement  with  the  publisher. 

The  obstruction  of  the  dissemination  of  a  mass  media  product  being  effectuated  on 
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legal  grounds,  including  by  confiscating  the  print  run  or  part  thereof,  shall  not  be 
permitted  other  than  on  the  basis  of  a  court  decision  which  has  entered  into  legal 
force. 

Article  23.  Official  Communications 

The  mass  media  founded  by  agencies  of  state  power  and  administration  shall  be 
obliged  to  publish  official  communications  of  those  agencies. 

The  editorial  board  shall  be  obliged  to  publish  free  of  charge  and  within  the 
specified  period  the  decision  of  a  court  or  agency  of  State  Arbitrazh  which  has  entered 
into  legal  force  containing  an  instruction  to  publish  that  decision  through  the  said 
mass  media. 


Chapter  IV.  Relations  of  Mass  Media  with  Citizens  and  Organisations 

Article  24.  Right  to  Receive  Information  through  Mass  Media 

Citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  efficiently  through  the  mass  media  reliable 
information  concerning  the  activities  of  state  agencies,  social  organisations,  and 
officials. 

The  mass  media  shall  have  the  right  to  obtain  such  information  from  state 
agencies,  social  organisations,  and  officials.  State  agencies,  social  associations,  and 
officials  shall  grant  to  the  mass  media  available  information  and  the  possibility  of 
familiarising  themselves  with  documents. 

A  refusal  to  grant  the  information  requested  may  be  appealed  by  the  representative 
of  the  mass  media  to  the  superior  agency  or  official,  and  then  to  a  court  in  the 
procedure  provided  for  by  legislation  for  appealing  the  illegal  actions  of  agencies  of 
state  administration  and  officials  impinging  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Article  25.  Use  of  Authors’  Materials  and  Letters 

The  use  of  the  works  of  journalism,  literature,  art,  and  science  by  the  mass  media 
shall  be  permitted  when  copyright  is  complied  with. 

No  one  shall  have  the  right  to  oblige  the  mass  media  to  publish  material  rejected  by 
the  editorial  board  unless  provided  otherwise  by  law. 

When  publishing  letters  of  readers,  abridgement  and  editing  of  the  text  thereof 
shall  be  permitted  without  distorting  the  sense  of  the  letters. 

Article  26.  Right  to  Refutation  and  Reply 

A  citizen  or  organisation  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  from  the  editorial  board  of 
a  mass  media  the  refutation  of  published  information  which  does  not  correspond  to 
reality  and  defames  his  honour  and  dignity. 

A  citizen  or  organisation  with  respect  to  whom  information  has  been  published  in 
the  mass  media  which  impinges  upon  their  rights  and  legal  interests  shall  have  the 
right  to  publication  of  his  reply  in  the  same  mass  media. 

The  refutation  or  reply  shall  be  published  under  a  special  rubric  or  in  the  same 
column  and  type  as  the  communication  being  refuted:  in  newspapers,  not  later  than  a 
month  from  the  date  of  receiving  the  demand;  and  in  other  periodical  publications,  in 
the  next  issue  being  prepared. 

The  refutation  or  reply  shall  be  read  out  by  the  announcer  on  the  radio  or 
television  in  the  same  programme  or  cycle  of  broadcasts  and  at  the  same  time  not  later 
than  a  month  from  the  date  of  receiving  the  demand.  The  right  of  reply  may  be 
granted  also  to  the  citizen  or  representative  of  the  organisation  which  demanded 
publication  of  the  reply. 
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The  editorial  board  shall  be  obliged  to  publish  a  reply  of  up  to  one  page  in  length 
of  standard  typescript.  Editing  of  the  text  of  the  reply  shall  not  be  permitted. 

Article  27.  Consideration  by  Court  of  Application  concerning  Publication  of  Refutation 
or  Reply 

In  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  publish  a  refutation  or  reply  or  of  a  violation  by  the  mass 
media  of  the  period  of  a  month  established  for  such  publication,  the  interested  citizen 
or  organisation  shall  have  the  right  to  apply  to  a  court  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
publication. 

The  court  shall  consider  the  application  concerning  publication  of  a  refutation  or 
reply  by  the  editorial  board  of  the  mass  media  in  the  procedure  provided  by  civil 
procedure  legislation. 

Article  28.  Special  Instances  of  Not  Disclosing  Information 

The  editorial  board  of  a  mass  media  or  a  journalist  shall  not  have  the  right  to: 

(1)  name  a  person  who  has  provided  information  on  condition  of  non¬ 
disclosure  of  his  name,  except  for  instances  when  this  is  required  by  a  court; 

(2)  disclose  data  of  a  preliminary  investigation  without  the  written  authoris¬ 
ation  of  a  procurator,  investigator,  or  person  performing  the  inquiry; 

make  known  any  information  which  may  lead  to  indicating  the  identity  of  a 
minor  offender  without  his  consent  and  the  consent  of  his  legal  representative; 

(3)  predetermine  in  his  reports  the  results  of  a  judicial  examination  with  regard 
to  a  specific  case  or  otherwise  influence  a  court  before  the  entry  of  a  decision  or 
judgement  into  legal  force. 


Chapter  V.  Rights  and  Duties  of  a  Journalist 
Article  29.  Journalist 

By  journalist  in  the  present  Law  shall  be  understood  a  person  who  engages  in  the 
collection,  creation,  editing,  or  preparation  of  materials  for  the  mass  media  connected 
with  him  by  labour  or  other  contractual  relations  or  who  engages  in  such  activity  upon 
its  authorisation. 

Article  30.  Rights  of  a  Journalist 
A  journalist  shall  have  the  right  to: 

(1)  seek,  receive,  and  disseminate  information; 

(2)  be  accepted  by  an  official  in  connection  with  the  effectuation  of  professional 
journalistic  duties; 

(3)  make  any  recordings,  including  with  the  use  of  audio-visual  equipment  and 
photography,  except  for  instances  provided  for  by  law; 

(4)  upon  the  presentation  of  a  journalist’s  card,  be  present  in  areas  of  natural 
disasters,  meetings,  and  demonstrations; 

(5)  have  recourse  to  specialists  when  verifying  facts  and  circumstances  in 
connection  with  materials  received; 

(6)  refuse  to  create  materials  over  his  signature  which  are  contrary  to  his 
beliefs; 

(7)  remove  his  signature  from  material  whose  content,  in  his  view,  was 
distorted  in  the  process  of  editorial  preparation; 

(8)  stipulate  secrecy  of  authorship. 

A  journalist  shall  also  enjoy  other  rights  granted  him  in  accordance  with  the 
present  Law. 
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Article  31.  Accreditation  of  Journalists 

Mass  media  may,  by  agreement  with  state  agencies  and  organs  of  social  associ¬ 
ations,  accredit  journalists  attached  to  them. 

Agencies  to  whom  a  journalist  has  been  accredited  shall  be  obliged  to  notify  him  in 
advance  about  sessions,  conferences,  and  other  measures  and  to  provide  verbatim 
transcripts,  protocols,  and  other  documents. 

Article  32.  Duties  of  a  Journalist 
A  journalist  shall  be  obliged  to: 

(1)  effectuate  the  programme  of  activities  of  the  mass  media  with  which  he  is  in 
labour  relations  and  be  guided  by  the  editorial  charter; 

(2)  verify  the  reliability  of  information  communicated  to  him; 

(3)  satisfy  requests  of  persons  who  have  given  information  about  indicating 
their  authorship  if  such  information  is  made  public  for  the  first  time; 

(4)  refuse  commissions  given  him  by  the  editor  (or  editor-in-chief)  or  editorial 
board  if  they  are  connected  with  a  violation  of  law; 

(5)  respect  the  rights,  legal  interests,  and  national  dignity  of  citizens  and  the 
rights  and  legal  interests  of  organisations. 

A  journalist  shall  also  bear  other  duties  arising  from  the  present  Law. 


Chapter  VI.  International  Cooperation  in  Domain  of  Mass  Information 

Article  33.  International  Treaties  and  Agreements 

International  cooperation  in  the  domain  of  mass  information  shall  be  effectuated 
on  the  basis  of  international  treaties  concluded  by  the  USSR  and  union  republics. 

If  other  rules  have  been  established  by  an  international  treaty  of  the  USSR  than 
those  which  are  contained  in  the  present  Law,  the  rules  of  the  international  treaty 
shall  be  applied. 

The  mass  media,  professional  organisations  of  journalists,  and  other  creative 
unions  shall  participate  in  international  cooperation  in  the  domain  of  mass  inform¬ 
ation  and  may  for  these  purposes  conclude  agreements  with  foreign  citizens  and 
organisations. 

Citizens  of  the  USSR  shall  have  the  right  to  access  to  information  through  foreign 
sources,  including  direct  television  broadcasts,  radio  broadcasts,  and  the  press. 

Article  34.  Activities  of  Representatives  of  Foreign  Mass  Media,  Diplomatic,  and  Other 
Representatives  of  Foreign  States  in  the  USSR 

The  legal  status  and  professional  activities  of  foreign  correspondents  accredited  in 
the  USSR  and  other  representatives  of  foreign  mass  media,  as  well  as  the  information 
activities  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  official  representations  of  foreign  states  in 
the  USSR,  shall  be  regulated  by  legislation  of  the  USSR  and  union  republics  and  by 
respective  international  treaties  of  the  USSR  and  union  republics. 


Chapter  VII.  Responsibility  for  Violation  of  Legislation  on  the  Press  and  Other  Mass 
Media 

Article  33.  Grounds  of  Responsibility  for  Violation  of  Legislation  on  the  Press  and  Other 
Mass  Media 

The  abuse  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  dissemination  of  information  defaming  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  citizen  or  organisation  which  does  not  correspond  to  reality, 
and  the  influence  of  journalists  on  a  court  shall  entail  criminal,  administrative,  or 
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other  responsibility  in  accordance  with  legislation  of  the  USSR  and  union  republics. 

Responsibility  also  may  be  established  for  other  violations  of  legislation  on  the 
press  and  other  mass  media  by  legislation  of  the  USSR  and  union  republics. 

Responsibility  for  a  violation  of  legislation  on  the  press  and  other  mass  media  shall 
be  borne  by  the  officials  of  state  and  social  agencies  guilty  thereof,  as  well  as  by  the 
editorial  board  and  editor  (or  editor-in-chief)  of  the  mass  media,  and  the  authors  of 
disseminated  communications  and  materials. 

Article  36.  Inadmissibility  of  Interference  in  Activities  of  Mass  Media 

The  obstructing  on  the  part  of  officials  of  state  and  social  agencies  of  the  legal 
professional  activities  of  journalists  or  the  compelling  of  journalists  to  disseminate  or 
refuse  to  disseminate  information  shall  entail  criminal  responsibility  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  up  to  500  rubles. 

Article  33.  Responsibility  for  Illegal  Manufacture  and  Dissemination  of  Mass 
Information 

The  manufacture  and  dissemination  of  mass  media  products  without  registering 
them  in  accordance  with  the  present  Law  or  after  a  decision  to  terminate  the  issuance 
or  publication  thereof  shall  entail  administrative  responsibility  in  the  form  of  a  fine  of 
up  to  500  rubles  imposed  by  a  people’s  judge,  with  confiscation  of  the  print  run  of  a 
printed  or  other  product. 

A  second  commission  of  the  violation  in  the  course  of  a  year  provided  for  by 
paragraph  one  of  the  present  Article  shall  entail  criminal  responsibility  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  up  to  1000  rubles,  with  or  without  confiscation  of  the  technical 
means  belonging  to  the  guilty  person  and  used  to  manufacture  and  disseminate 
information. 

Article  38.  Instances  of  Relief  from  Responsibility  for  Dissemination  of  Information  Not 
Corresponding  to  Reality 

The  editor  (or  editor-in-chief),  and  likewise  a  journalist,  shall  not  bear  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  dissemination  of  information  in  the  mass  media  which  does  not 
correspond  to  reality  if: 

(1)  such  information  was  contained  in  official  communications; 

(2)  it  was  received  from  information  agencies  or  press  services  of  state  and 
social  agencies; 

(3)  it  was  a  verbatim  reproduction  of  a  speech  of  people’s  deputies  at 
congresses  and  sessions  of  soviets,  delegates  of  congresses,  conferences,  and 
plenums  of  social  organisations,  as  well  as  official  speeches  of  officials  of  state 
and  social  agencies; 

(4)  it  was  contained  in  remarks  by  the  author  in  broadcasts  not  pre-recorded  or 
in  texts  not  subject  to  editing  in  accordance  with  the  present  Law. 

Article  39.  Compensation  of  Moral  Harm 

Moral  (non-property)  harm  caused  to  a  citizen  as  a  result  of  the  dissemination  of 
information  by  mass  media  which  does  not  correspond  to  reality  and  defames  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  citizen  or  causes  other  non-property  harm  to  him  shall  be 
compensated,  by  decision  of  a  court,  by  the  mass  media,  as  well  as  by  the  guilty 
officials  and  citizens.  The  amount  of  compensation  for  moral  (non-property)  harm 
shall  be  determined  by  the  court  in  money. 


Perestroika  in  Soviet  Archives? 

Glasnost,  Archival  Reform  and  Researcher  Access  * 

Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted 


Recent  years  in  the  USSR  have  seen  an  astounding  new  public  awareness  of 
problems  of  archives.  When  I  presented  a  report  on  ‘Glasnost  in  the 
Archives?’  in  November  1988,  the  Soviet  commentator  N.  N.  Bolkhovitinov 
appropriately  reprimanded  the  programme  editors  for  leaving  off  the 
question  mark  in  the  title  of  my  paper  in  the  printed  programme.1  The 
question  mark  duly  appeared  in  the  published  version.  Events  have  devel¬ 
oped  so  rapidly  in  the  USSR  that  today  a  considerably  greater  degree  of 
glasnost  has  indeed  come  to  the  Soviet  archival  scene  than  was  the  case  two 
years  ago,  both  in  terms  of  archival  access  and  of  open  discussion  of  archival 
reform.  But  glasnost  in  a  country  that  has  never  known  a  Bill  of  Rights  or  the 
democratic  rule  of  law  is  still  a  long  way  from  Western  conditions,  and  could 
be  reversed  tomorrow  if  the  crackdown  of  January  1991  becomes  more 
general,  as  many  fear.  As  to  significant  perestroika,  a  bold  question  mark 
must  remain. 

Scholars  who  have  worked  in  Soviet  archives  before  1988  would  hardly 
recognize  the  situation  today.  During  my  lengthy  visits  in  the  USSR  during 
1990,  almost  every  foreign  scholar  I  met  had  some  new  archival  break¬ 
through  to  report.  Two  different  Canadian  exchange  professors  were  amazed 
to  be  working  in  the  pre-revolutionary  archive  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs — the  Archive  of  Russian  Foreign  Policy  (AVPR) — the  day  after 
arrival  in  Moscow,  including  open  access  to  inventories.  An  American 
professor  was  being  shown  top-secret  documents  from  the  Central  State 
Archive  of  the  Soviet  Army  (TsGASA).  In  the  tightly  restricted  Central 
Party  Archive,  while  a  leading  British  scholar  was  being  shown  draft  Party 
resolutions  from  the  1930s,  an  American  professor  was  working  with  more 
materials  than  he  could  cope  with  relating  to  educational  policy  in  the  1920s 


*  An  expanded  and  updated  version  of  Dr  Grimsted’s  Harrogate  presentation.  A  longer 
version  of  this  article  will  appear  in  two  parts  as  ‘Perestroika  in  the  Archives?  Further  Efforts  at 
Soviet  Archival  Reform’,  American  Archivist  54  (Winter  1991),  and  ‘Perestroika  and  Intellectual 
Access  to  Soviet  Archives?  What  Is  to  Be  Done?’,  American  Archivist  54  (Summer  1991). 

1  That  paper,  which  covered  developments  in  the  USSR  through  the  end  of  1988,  was 
published  in  a  revised  version  as  ‘Glasnost1  in  the  Archives?  Recent  Developments  on  the  Soviet 
Archival  Scene’,  American  Archivist  52  (Spring  1989),  pp.  214-36.  The  commentary  by  Nikholai 
Nikolaevich  Bolkhovitinov  appeared  in  American  Archivist  53  (Summer  1990),  pp.  469-70, 
followed  by  responses  from  B.  S.  Ilizarov  and  S.  V.  Zhitomirskaia  (pp.  470-76).  The  editors 
requested  a  response  from  Glavarkhiv,  but  none  was  forthcoming.  A  pre-publication  version  of 
the  present  article  has  also  been  sent  to  Glavarkhiv,  with  a  further  invitation  to  respond. 
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and  30s.2  And  a  published  article  in  the  summer  of  1990  announced  ‘the 
opening  of  the  personal  papers  (fondy )  of  Stalin,  Bukharin,  Kamenev, 
Zinov'ev,  Raskol'nikov  and  Radek  for  a  wide  range  of  researchers’.3 

Meanwhile,  in  the  hitherto  even  more  tightly  controlled  state  archives  of 
the  Ukraine,  an  independent  American  Ukrainian  researcher  with  no  Soviet 
academic  ties  was  being  shown  all  available  relevant  files  from  the  formerly 
top-secret  personal  archive  of  Metropolitan  Sheptyts'kyi,  the  last  revered 
leader  of  the  recently  revived  Ukrainian  Greek-Catholic  Church.  And  in 
exchange,  the  archivist  who  headed  the  secret  section  of  the  Central  State 
Historical  Archive  in  Lviv  spent  a  month  in  the  United  States  to  report  on 
the  newly  opened  fondy  of  so-called  ‘bourgeois  nationalist’  individuals  and 
organizations  in  that  archive.  In  January  1990  a  delegation  from  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Museum  was  welcomed  in  Kiev  and  Kharkiv  and  shown  Nazi 
occupation  records,  which  six  months  earlier  were  still  tightly  closed  or  else 
reported  non-existent,  including  a  major  cache  of  records  from  the  infamous 
Rosenberg  command  ( Einsatzstab  Reichsleiter  Rosenberg)  operations  in  occu¬ 
pied  areas  of  the  USSR,  captured  by  Soviet  authorities  in  Silesia  in  1945,  but 
hitherto  not  known  to  be  extant  in  Kiev.  In  the  spring  in  Moscow,  the  same 
Holocaust  programme  was  given  a  private  work  room  in  the  Central  State 
Archive  of  the  October  Revolution  (TsGAOR  SSSR)  to  prepare  microfilms 
with  an  American  paid  assistant  working  daily  in  cooperation  with  TsGAOR 
archivists  and  other  consultants  from  Israel,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1990  they 
completed  microfilming  operations  with  relatively  few  restrictions  in  Minsk 
and  Kiev. 

Joint  archival  projects  are  springing  up  everywhere.  A  graduate  student 
from  Ohio  State  University  has  set  up  a  database  system  in  the  Moscow 
municipal  archive  to  input  full  archival  inventories  relating  to  the  peasantry 
in  the  pre-revolutionary  Moscow  guberniia,  and  another  collaborative  data¬ 
base  is  being  established  at  the  Moscow  State  Historico-Archival  Institute 
(MGIAI)  for  data  on  individuals  repressed  in  the  Stalin  purges  of  the  1930s. 
Several  joint  projects  between  the  Ukrainian  Research  Institute  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Archeographic  Commission  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences  are  underway  in  Kiev  and  Moscow  involving  extensive  publications 
of  hitherto  restricted  historical  documents  relating  to  Ukrainian  history  and 
culture,  and  a  computerized  database  for  the  preparation  of  basic  archival 
finding  aids.  A  Dutch  microform  publisher  has  camera  units  operating  in 

2  According  to  I  REX  data  for  the  academic  year  1989-1990,  at  least  five  American  scholars 
have  been  admitted  for  research  in  the  Central  Party  Archive  under  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Moscow,  and  two  scholars  were  admitted  to  the  Komsomol  archive. 

3  E.  N.  Shepelev,  ‘Tsentral'nyi  partiinyi  arkhiv  otkryvaet  svoi  fondy  (informatsiia  dlia 
issledovatelia)’,  Sovetskie  arkhivy,  1990,  no.  4,  pp.  19-31.  The  article  includes  a  brief 
characterization  of  each  fond. 
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Moscow  and  Leningrad,  including  some  extensive  projects  involving  manu¬ 
script  collections  and  archives.  Even  the  formerly  closed  or  non-existent 
subject  of  genealogy  has  opened  up  for  serious  archival  endeavors:  a 
delegation  of  American  genealogical  specialists  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S. -Soviet  Commission  on  Archival  Cooperation  visited  the  USSR  in 
March  in  an  effort  to  organize  a  new  clearing  house  and  streamline 
procedures  for  genealogical  inquiries  from  abroad  for  Soviet  archives.4 

There  are  still  noticeable  hold-outs  of  a  closed  society.  Within  the 
Glavarkhiv  system,  the  first  mention  ever  of  the  top-secret  Central  State 
Archive  of  the  USSR,  which  predominantly  houses  captured  records  from 
the  Second  World  War,  appeared  in  a  sensational  series  ‘Five  Days  in  the 
Special  Archive’,  in  Izvestiia  in  February  1990. 5  Incredible  as  it  is  that 
Soviet  authorities  would  keep  the  lid  on  these  high-level  Nazi  records  for 
forty-five  years,  when  counterpart  records  held  in  the  West  have  been 
extensively  published  on  microfilm,  access  to  them  is  far  from  open.6 

Post-revolutionary  archives  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  have  seen  little 
change  in  general  access  policies,  and  the  Central  Archive  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  (TsAMO)  in  Podols'k  outside  Moscow  remains  an  even  more 
fervent  hold-out  of  the  old  order.  There  is  no  glasnost  whatsoever  for 
research  possibilities  in  the  archives  of  the  KGB,  although  journalists  have 
been  invited  for  a  television  interview  in  the  Liubianka  headquarters.  Some 
hidden  documents  about  repressed  individuals  have  been  making  their  way 
into  the  public  press,  and  there  were  some  encouraging  reports  from  Ukraine 
during  the  summer  of  1990  that  the  KGB  did  release  a  few  archives  of 
suppressed  literary  figures  that  were  long  thought  to  have  been  lost  forever.7 
In  Lithuania,  at  the  end  of  January  1990,  the  destruction  of  KGB  archives 
and  their  transport  to  Moscow  was  finally  openly  admitted — and  at  least 
temporarily  halted — following  extensive  protests  in  the  Lithuanian  parlia¬ 
ment  and  a  lengthy,  massive  vigil  in  Vilnius.8  Much  more  surprising — and 


4  On  the  changed  situation  with  regard  to  genealogical  research  in  the  USSR,  see  Patricia 
Kennedy  Grimsted,  ‘Glasnost1  and  Babushkas — New  Horizons  for  Genealogical  Research  in  the 
USSR’,  Heritage  Quest  28  (April/May  1990),  pp.  38-43,  and  29  (June/July  1990),  pp.  35-39. 

5  ‘Piat'  dnei  v  Osobom  arkhive’,  Izvestiia ,  16-20  February  1990. 

6  Glavarkhiv  director  F.  M.  Vaganov  personally  assured  the  present  author  that  access 
could  be  arranged  without  problem,  but  despite  the  appropriate  official  letters  on  behalf  of  a 
joint  Soviet-American  project,  such  access  had  yet  to  be  arranged  by  late  1990. 

7  See  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  receipt  by  the  Institute  of  Literature  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences  from  the  KGB  of  an  important  group  of  papers  of  the  Ukrainian  political 
and  literary  figure  Volodymyr  Vynnychenko:  ‘V  KDB  URSR:  Dokumenty  peredano  insty- 
tutovi’,  Vechnoi  Kyiv ,  29  June  1990,  and  ‘Pryiemna  nespodivanka’,  Radians'ka  Ukraina,  8  July 
1990. 

8  See  the  reports  of  the  protests  and  the  vigil — with  over  2,000  demonstrators — in  the  daily 
U.S.  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  reports,  FBIS-SOV-90-017  (25  January  1990),  p. 
75;  90-018  (26  January  1990),  p.  62;  and  90-019  (29  January  1990),  p.  83. 
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exasperating — there  is  still  no  sign  of  glasnost  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of 
the  Lenin  Library,  in  an  unbelievable  about-face  from  the  unusually  open 
policies  and  normal  working  conditions  that  researchers — Soviet  and  foreign 
alike — experienced  there  before  1978. 9  After  considerable  outcry  from  Soviet 
cultural  and  academic  leaders,  a  high-level  commission  of  experts  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  study  the  situation;  their  scathing 
report  on  the  unprofessional  conditions  they  found  there  still  awaits 
publication.10 

Despite  continuing  restrictions  in  some  important  archives  of  the  post¬ 
revolutionary  period,  and  especially  for  the  Second  World  War,  there  has 
been  tremendous  progress  in  normalization  of  access  to  Soviet  state  archives. 
Yet  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  general  research  conditions  and 
access  procedures  resemble  those  in  the  West. 

Access  procedures  still  involve  many  of  the  same  bureaucratic  complexities 
they  have  in  the  past,  but  there  have  been  some  important  changes  in 
connection  with  the  general  decentralization  of  authority  and  the  lessening  of 
the  role  of  Glavarkhiv.  According  to  the  latest  printed  Glavarkhiv  regul¬ 
ations,  visiting  researchers  still  need  a  Soviet  academic  institutional  sponsor 
for  archival  access,  although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  exceptions  to  this 
rule.11  Applications  for  foreign  access  to  archives  in  the  union  republics  no 
longer  have  to  go  through  Glavarkhiv  in  Moscow,  and  republic-level  archives 
are  free  to  correspond  directly  abroad,  set  up  their  own  foreign  exchange 
accounts  for  foreign  microfilm  orders  and  genealogical  inquires,  and  operate 
with  an  autonomy  that  was  inconceivable  before  1989. 

Working  conditions  within  many  archives  have  improved  tremendously 
for  foreigners  in  the  last  two  years.  Most  dramatically  in  Moscow,  during  the 
academic  year  1989-1990,  the  infamous  Glavarkhiv  foreigners’  reading  room 
(colloquially  dubbed  the  ‘quarantine  room’)  was  abandoned.  Thus  foreigners 
now  work  directly  alongside  their  Soviet  colleagues  in  the  regular  reading 


9  The  reactionary  situation  in  the  Lenin  Library  Manuscript  Division  was  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  Liter aturnaia  gazeta,  which  are  cited  in  Grimsted,  ‘Glasnost’  ’  (note  1),  pp. 
228-30.  See  also  the  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  problems  in  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted, 
A  Handbook  for  Archival  Research  in  the  USSR  (Washington,  D.C.,  1989),  pp.  136-39. 

10  Copies  of  the  report  have  been  circulated  for  discussion  in  Moscow  academic  and  cultural 
circles:  ‘Zakliuchenie  gruppy  ekspertov,  obrazovannoi  v  sootvetstvii  s  rasporiazheniem  Soveta 
Ministrov  SSSR  ot  28  dekabria  1989  g.  No  2257  dlia  izucheniia  sovremennogo  sostoianiia  i 
perspektiv  razvitiia  otdela  rukopisei  GBL’.  A  copy  was  available  for  consultation  in  the  office  of 
the  Division  of  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  The  report  has  not  been 
published,  while  the  Manuscript  Division  staff,  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  investigation, 
have  subsequently  been  attempting  to  discredit  the  commission. 

11  Pravila  raboty  issledovatelei  v  chital'nykh  zalakh  gosudarstvennykh  arkhivov  SSSR. 
Odobreny  kollegiei  Glavarkhiva  SSSR  18.09.89,  prikaz  Glavarkhiva  SSSR  No  64  ot  29.09.89 
(Moscow,  1990).  Previously,  separate  editions  of  such  rules  were  issued  for  Soviet  and  foreign 
readers. 
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rooms  for  Soviet  state  archives,  and  they  experience  more  directly  the  many 
serious  problems  and  lack  of  perestroika  that  beset  Soviet  archives.  In  May, 
for  example,  TsGAOR  SSSR  was  forced  to  close  to  researchers  for  several 
days  when  the  head  of  the  reading  room  retired  and  the  rest  of  the  reading 
room  staff  all  resigned  in  protest  against  their  low  pay  and  difficult  working 
conditions.  During  July  1990,  its  reading  room  was  only  open  four  hours  a 
day,  and  the  ten-item-per-day  limit  was  strictly  in  force.  It  was  back  to  eight 
hours  per  day  by  the  fall  of  1990,  but  TsGAOR  can  still  only  provide 
minimal  reader  services,  in  a  period  when  more  and  more  researchers  are 
demanding  immediate  access  to  more  and  more  documents. 

Most  important  with  regard  to  research  access,  foreigners  are  at  last 
allowed  to  use  unpublished  finding  aids — the  all-important  basic  inventories 
(. opisi ),  which  provide  item-level  description  within  individual  fondy — as  well 
as  other  available  card  catalogues  and  reference  materials.  The  earlier 
restrictive  practice,  whereby  only  the  all-knowing  archivist  could  choose 
what  materials  were  relevant  to  a  given  research  project,  and  hence  what  a 
researcher  would  be  shown,  has  been  abandoned.  The  new  practice  started 
slowly  in  1988  on  a  trial  in  some  archives,  but  has  now  become  standard. 
Foreigners  are  now  permitted  normal  professional  contacts  and  consultations 
with  individual  archivists,  and  archivists  are  starting  to  be  more  honest  and 
responsive  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners. 

On  the  down  side,  copying  services  for  readers  remain  totally  inadequate. 
Although  quality  xeroxes  in  limited  quantities  can  be  ordered  in  most  state 
archives  with  some  delay,  most  archives  do  not  have  their  own  xerox  facility. 
Laboratory  facilities  serving  all  of  the  central  state  archives  in  Moscow  were 
so  backlogged  in  1990  that  individual  microfilm  orders  in  a  major  repository 
such  as  TsGAOR  SSSR  are  now  limited  to  one  hundred  frames  per  year. 
Simultaneously,  diminished  archival  budgets  and  the  demands  of  self¬ 
financing  ( khozraschet )  on  a  national  scale  have  led  state  archives  to  impose 
staggering  fees  for  photocopying  orders  they  cannot  fulfil.  Soviet  archives  in 
their  new  commercial  spirit  are  now  extracting  ‘copyright’  fees  that  can  add 
anywhere  from  three  to  ten  rubles  (depending  on  the  archive’s  evaluation  of 
the  documents  being  copied)  to  the  cost  of  filming  a  single  document,  even  if 
the  actual  copying  may  be  done  by  an  outside  firm  or  photographer.12  Many 
state  archives  have  gone  a  step  further  to  seek  much-needed  valiuta  and  have 
signed  contracts  with  new  ‘cooperative’  (i.e.  private-enterprise)  ventures  to 


12  The  present  author  and  a  Soviet  colleague  were  charged  2,400  rubles  as  copyright  fees  for 
a  recent  order  placed  in  the  Central  State  Archive  of  the  October  Revolution  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  (TsDAZhR  URSR)  for  an  order  of  xerox  copies  from  eighteen  file  units,  needed  for  a 
project  to  be  published  in  Kiev,  from  World  War  II  Nazi  occupation  records  that  had  been 
captured  by  Soviet  forces  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  after  the  war.  The  copying  itself  came  to 
a  more  modest  300  rubles. 
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perform  copying  services — and  in  some  cases  for  genealogical  and  other 
reference  service  requests  as  well.13 

Compared  to  what  we  have  known  in  the  past,  however,  general  research 
conditions  for  foreigners  are  evidence  of  increasing  glasnost  on  the  Soviet 
archival  scene,  but  does  this  really  add  up  to  perestroika  in  the  realm  of 
Soviet  archives?  For  the  most  part,  the  answer  to  this  question  still  has  to  be  a 
negative  one,  as  was  explained  in  an  insightful  article  by  the  former  head  of 
the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Lenin  Library,  Sara  Vladimirovna  Zhitomir¬ 
skaia,  in  Literaturnaia  gazeta  in  July  1989. 14  Discussion  covered  the  lack  of 
basic  archival  reform  in  terms  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  regulating  archival 
practices,  the  problem  of  appraisal  and  choice  of  materials  for  permanent 
storage,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  archival  reference  system.  Increasing 
glasnost? — yes,  but  perestroika? — not  yet. 

Archival  Reform 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  perestroika  in  the  realm  of  archives,  as  in 
so  many  other  aspects  of  the  Soviet  state  and  society.  The  public  is  beginning 
to  recognize  that  archives,  which  preserve  the  documentary  heritage  of  the 
nation,  serve  a  vital  cultural  function  in  society  and  need  to  be  freed  from  the 
effects  of  earlier  longtime  prime  association  with  the  security  organs  and 
their  earlier  prime  functions  of  controlling  information,  promoting  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  goals,  and  searching  for  internal  enemies  of  the  regime.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  achievements  of  archival  declassification,  the 
possibilities  of  research  in  hitherto  banned  topics,  and  the  increased  public 
access  to  documents  and  finding  aids  during  several  years  of  glasnost  could 
quickly  be  reversed  because  they  still  have  no  juridical  basis,  and  many  of  the 
gains  are  still  dependent  on  ad  hoc  decisions  of  a  particular  archival  official. 
In  the  course  of  more  open  public  discussion  of  the  past  few  years,  all  sides 
agree  that  a  basic  law  on  Soviet  archives  is  needed  to  give  a  juridical  basis 
to  a  system  hitherto  governed  only  by  vague  decrees  and  administrative 
regulations.15  A  basic  law  governing  archives  has  in  fact  been  on  the  drawing 
boards  since  1987  and  came  into  public  attention  and  open  press  discussion 

13  A  recent  advertisement  in  the  Newsletter  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Slavic  Studies  (January  1991,  p.  29)  offered  to  supply  microfilm  and  xerox  copies  from  Soviet 
state  archives  at  an  average  cost  of  ‘Si  per  page  plus  a  S50  per  order  for  handling  and  shipping’. 
Another  cooperative  in  Moscow  was  reportedly  offering  to  perform  genealogical  searches  for  a 
fee  of  approximately  S500  with  no  guarantee  of  success. 

14  S.  V.  Zhitomirskaia,  ‘Delo  ne  tol'ko  v  sekretnosti’,  Literaturnaia  gazeta ,  20  July  1989,  p. 
3.  Responses  to  the  Zhitomirskaia  article  by  V.  P.  Kozlov,  N.  N.  Bolkhovitinov,  and  P.  K 
Grimsted  appeared  in  Literaturnaia  gazeta,  16  August  1989,  p.  5. 

15  Earlier  decrees  and  regulations  are  mentioned  in  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  ‘Lenin’s 
Archival  Decree  of  1918:  The  Bolshevik  Legacy  for  Soviet  Archival  Theory  and  Practice’, 
American  Archivist  45,  no.  4  (fall  1982),  pp.  429-43,  and  in  the  introductory  chapter  in 
Grimsted,  Handbook  (note  9),  pp.  3-55. 
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early  in  1988. 16  Since  then,  discussion  of  archival  reform  has  become 
increasingly  heated. 

From  the  start  of  discussion,  Glavarkhiv  has  been  trying  to  reform  itself,  if 
increasingly  only  to  preserve  its  existence  against  the  onslaught  of  criticism 
from  within  and  outside  its  ranks.  Archival  authorities  within  Glavarkhiv  and 
its  various  departments  have  drafted  and  discussed  a  series  of  versions  of  an 
archival  law,  culminating  in  what  they  presented  as  a  relatively  definitive 
draft,  dated  4  November  1989,  issued  in  1,000  copies  with  an  introductory 
note  signed  by  the  current  Glavarkhiv  director,  Fedor  Mikhailovich  Vaganov, 
promising  future  publication  for  public  discussion.17 

Dissatisfaction  with  present  conservative  Glavarkhiv  leadership  and  many 
aspects  of  the  archival  law  proposed  by  Glavarkhiv  had  led  earlier  in  1989  to 
the  formation  of  an  alternative  ‘initiative  group’  consisting  of  a  number  of 
concerned  and  reform-oriented  archivists,  historians,  and  jurists,  led  by 
Professor  Boris  Semenovich  Ilizarov.18  The  group  found  institutional 
support  from  the  Moscow  State  Flistorico-Archival  Institute,  the  principal 
university-level  training  ground  for  archivists,  which  has  been  the  centre  of 
the  movement  for  archival  reform,  since  the  appointment  of  lurii  Afanas'ev 
as  rector  at  the  end  of  1986.  An  initial  draft  of  their  alternative  proposed 
archival  law  was  circulated  widely  during  the  summer  of  1989,  and  then 
published  for  open  discussion  in  the  October  1989  issue  of  a  monthly  journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.19  Although  the  Glavarkhiv  draft  was  not  openly 
published,  criticism  of  both  variants  came  from  within  Glavarkhiv  itself  in  a 
‘round  table’  which  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  Sovetskie  arkhivy  for  1990, 
and  which  was  addressed  most  directly  and  most  critically  by  Tsaplin, 
director  of  the  Central  State  Archive  of  the  National  Economy  (TsGANKh): 

The  official  project  for  the  Law  on  Archives,  in  both  form  and  content,  in 
principle  intricately  strengthens  the  status  quo  in  archival  affairs.  In  it, 
aside  from  defining  the  terms  for  restricting  access  to  documents,  there  is 
nothing  essentially  new  to  reflect  contemporary  tendencies  ...  which 
would  strengthen  the  participation  of  society  in  the  administration  of 
archival  affairs.  The  alternative  variant  of  the  Law,  formulated  especially 
by  MGIAI,  is  divorced  from  life.  It  overflows  with  the  obligations  of 
archives  before  society  and  citizens,  but  does  not  establish  the  right  to 
safeguard  archival  affairs  and  the  State  Archival  Fond  of  the  USSR.  It 

16  See  Grimsted,  ‘Glasnost'  ’  (note  1),  pp.  218-21. 

17  Zakon  Soiuza  Sovetskikh  Sotsialisticheskikh  Respublik  ob  arkhwnom  fonde  SSSR,  ed.  F.  M. 
Vaganov  (Moscow,  Glavarkhiv,  1989). 

18  See,  for  example,  B.  Ilizarov,  ‘Ob  arkhivakh  i  tainoi  bor'be  za  sokhranenie  ikh  “tain”’, 
Ogonek,  1989,  no.  2,  pp.  10-1 1.  Earlier  discussion  of  archival  reform  and  articles  by  Ilizarov  and 
others  are  cited  in  Grimsted,  ‘Glasnost1  ’  (note  1),  pp.  118-21. 

19  Iu.  M.  Baturin,  M.  A.  Fedotov,  and  V.  L.  Entin,  ‘Glasnost'  i  arkhivy.  Variant 
zakonodatel'nogo  resheniia’,  Vestnik  Akademii  nauk  SSSR,  1989,  no.  10,  p.  75,  followed  by 
‘Zakon  SSSR  ob  arkhivnom  dele  i  arkhivakh.  Initsiativnyi  avtorskii  proekt’,  pp.  76-87. 
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requires  a  great  deal  of  state  archives,  but  in  return  it  gives  almost 
nothing. 

Tsaplin  went  on  to  make  some  more  concrete  suggestions  regarding 
principles  and  structure  for  archival  affairs  and  emphasized  the  need  ‘to 
reinforce  the  right  of  every  citizen  (on  his  own  recognizance)  and  institution 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  documents  of  interest  to  them  unless  they 
constitute  state  or  military  secrets’  and  that  such  ‘use  should  remain  free  of 
charge’.20 

An  important  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  History  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  January  1990  was  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  two 
projected  drafts,  with  the  principal  sponsors  of  both  drafts  participating. 
Most  of  the  Academy  institutes  represented  expressed  strong  preference  for 
the  alternative  version,  but  the  severe  problems  and  deficiencies  in  each  of 
them  raised  by  participants  in  that  discussion  made  immediate  reconciliation 
impossible.  Subsequent  debate  took  a  more  bitter,  personal  turn,  as  substan¬ 
tive  discussion  of  the  reform  proposals  was  pushed  to  the  background,  and 
Glavarkhiv  defensively  answered  the  challenges  in  the  January  meeting  with 
a  brutal  attack  on  the  MGIAI  archival  reform  activities,  initially  published 
anonymously  as  the  first  1990  issue  of  the  restricted  in-house  bulletin  of 
Glavarkhiv,  and  then  in  a  slightly  amended  version,  under  the  ironic  title 
‘  “Foremen  for  Perestroika”  of  Archival  Affairs’,  in  Sovetskie  arkhivy  21  The 
article,  generally  attributed  to  Glavarkhiv  director  Vaganov,  unabashedly 
points  to  Afanas'ev,  Ilizarov,  and  other  participants  in  the  MGIAI  reform 
efforts  as  virtual  enemies  of  perestroika  in  terms  previously  never  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  pages  of  the  official  Glavarkhiv  journal. 

Glavarkhiv  complained  about  three  major  MGIAI-led  operations,  each  of 
which  deserve  serious  separate  consideration,  but  can  only  be  mentioned 
here.  The  first  MGIAI  offence  was  the  support  of  the  alternative  initiative 
project  for  an  archival  law;  the  article  notes  a  few  steps  and  stages  in  the 
project,  and  further  criticizes  the  published  interview  with  Professor  Ilizarov 
on  the  subject.22  The  second  MGIAI  offence  was  the  formation  in  1990  of 
the  new  All-Union  Independent  Association  of  Historians  and  Archivists, 
with  the  aim  of  seeking  improvements  in  the  archival  realm  and  in  working 
conditions  for  archivists,  which  held  its  first  conference  in  June  1990.  The 
third  offence,  according  to  Glavarkhiv,  was  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
‘People’s  Archive’,  opened  officially  in  December  1988  and  now  housed  in 

20  V.  V.  Tsaplin  and  L.  V.  Dvoinykh,  as  quoted  in  ‘Arkhivy  i  perestroika:  “Kruglyi  stol” 
zhurnala’,  Sovetskie  arkhivy ,  1990,  no.  1,  pp.  19-20. 

21  ‘Perestroika  arkhivnogo  dela — ego  sozdanie,  a  ne  razrushenie’,  published  as  Biulleten 1 
Glavarkhiva ,  1990,  no.i.  “‘Proraby  perestroiki”  arkhivnogo  dela:  kto  oni  i  chto  delaiut?’, 
Sovetskie  arkhivy ,  1990,  no.  2,  pp.  46-57. 

22  See  the  interview  with  Ilizarov  in  Sobesednik,  1989,  no.  34  (August),  p.  10. 
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the  building  next  door  to  MGIAI.  This  new  archive,  which  has  received 
some  funding  from  the  Soros  Foundation,  is  obviously,  both  in  principle  and 
operation,  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Glavarkhiv  system,  and  most  particularly 
to  its  appraisal  and  retention  policies.  The  archive  has  as  its  purpose  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  archival  materials  now  overlooked  by  other 
archives,  such  as  the  records  of  unofficial  social  organizations,  letters  to  the 
editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  documents  of  a  more  private 
character.  The  concerns  expressed  by  the  archive  have  found  a  particularly 
favorable  public  reception  during  the  period  of  glasnost,  when  the  records  of 
many  important  social  and  political  elements  are  ignored  by  other  existing 
archives.23  For  example,  the  archive  has  already  accessioned  important 
papers,  ranging  from  papers  of  the  conservative  nationalist  group  Pamiat'  to 
those  of  dissidents,  and  independent  publications. 

The  total  effect  of  this  reform  challenge  to  Glavarkhiv  authority  was  too 
much  for  the  current  leadership.  ‘What  does  all  this  mean?’,  the  Glavarkhiv 
text  demands  sarcastically, 

— What  role  is  MGIAI  beginning  to  play  in  the  archival  affairs  of  the 
country? 

— Will  they  continue  to  educate  archivists  as  in  the  past? 

— Or  perhaps  MGIAI  is  considering  setting  up  a  ‘New  Centre’  for  the 
organization  of  ‘new’  archival  affairs  in  the  country? 

. . .  Generally,  and  above  all,  workers  of  state  archives  want  to  know:  what 
is  happening  to  the  level  of  archives  with  the  help  and  direction  of 
MGIAI?24 

The  rhetorical  questions  were  phrased,  as  so  often  occurs  in  official  Soviet 
writings,  in  the  name  of  the  vast  collective — in  this  case  as  if  the  ‘workers  of 
state  archives’  speak  with  a  single  voice.  What  the  article — and  most 
particularly  the  version  published  in  Sovetskie  arkhivy — did  not  reveal  was 
the  tremendous  dissatisfaction  and  labour  unrest  in  the  ranks  of  state 
archives,  which,  for  example,  led  to  serious  strikes  in  Tula  and  Lviv  in 
January  1990,  and  lesser  slow-down  strikes  in  many  other  archival  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Glavarkhiv  brochure  further  criticized  MGIAI  for  its  support 
of  the  Tula  unrest  and  hence  blamed  MGIAI  for  ‘destabilization  of  the 
situation  and  disorganization  of  work  of  institutions  of  the  state  archival 
service  of  the  USSR’.  There  was  also  no  hint  in  either  version  of  the  labour 
unrest  at  Glavarkhiv’s  own  back  door,  such  as  was  expressed  in  the 


23  See,  for  example,  the  published  accounts  of  the  new  archive  by  B.  S.  Ilizarov:  ‘Narodnyi 
arkhiv’,  Rodina,  1989,  no.  89,  p.  96,  and  in  an  interview  (with  N.  Belov),  ‘Zachem  Narodu 
arkhiv?’,  Moskovskii  avtotransportnik,  1989,  no.  29  (20-26  July),  p.  13.  Thanks  to  Professor 
Ilizarov  and  his  staff  for  arranging  a  tour  of  the  facility,  when  I  was  accompanied  by  a  delegation 
of  American  archivists  in  May  1990. 

24  ‘Perestroika  arkhivnogo  dela’  (note  21),  p.  5,  and  ‘Proraby  perestroika’  (note  21),  p.  46. 
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resolution  of  archivists  in  the  Central  State  Archive  of  the  National  Economy 
(TsGANKh  SSSR)  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  January,  which  complained 
bitterly  about  the  miserable  pay  and  working  conditions  of  archivists, 
inadequate  archival  facilities,  and  other  serious  problems.  Its  forthright 
expression  of  ‘distrust  in  the  management  of  Glavarkhiv,  which  is  standing 
aloof  from  the  process  of  perestroika  in  archival  affairs’  culminated  in  the 
demand  for  ‘the  resignation  of  Glavarkhiv  director,  Comrade  F.  M. 
Vaganov’.25  Read  in  the  context  of  such  demands  and  developments,  the 
Glavarkhiv  tract  does  indeed  appear  aloof  when  it  affirms:  ‘To  be  sure,  [the 
MGIAI  activities]  do  not  receive  the  absolute  support  of  most  Soviet 
archivists,  and  most  particularly  those  among  their  ranks  who  reject  the 
elements  of  destabilization  and  disorganization  that  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
pletely  abnormal  moral  and  political  situation.’26 

Such  a  stand  on  the  part  of  the  Glavarkhiv  leadership  added  fuel  to  the 
fire.  After  the  Sovetskie  arkhivy  issue  appeared,  the  MGIAI  Scholarly 
Council  formally  adopted  a  resolution  of  protest  against  this  Glavarkhiv 
publication  on  15  May,  suggesting  that  the  Glavarkhiv  publication  ‘does  not 
assist  the  analysis  of  the  problem  of  perestroika  in  archival  affairs  and  even 
impedes  it’,  and  affirmed  the  need  to  respond  publicly  to  the  attacks.27  Not 
surprisingly,  such  response  was  not  invited  in  Sovetskie  arkhivy.28  Six 
months  after  the  January  discussion,  the  draft  law  proposed  by  the  alter¬ 
native  group  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  in  a  widely  circulated  edition  of 
5,000  copies,  with  a  note  of  introductory  support  by  MGIAI  rector  Iurii 
Afanas'ev.29  Regrettably,  however,  the  pamphlet  had  gone  to  press  before 
the  January  forum  discussion  in  the  Division  of  History. 

Debate  continues  and,  as  a  number  of  Soviet  observers  remark,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  matters  of  archival  reform  are  resolved.  The  problem  of 


25  Quoted  in  Ogonek ,  1990,  no.  9,  p.  1 1. 

26  ‘Perestroika  arkhivnogo  dela’  (note  21),  pp.  3-4.  The  latter  quotes  appeared  only  in  the 
in-house  pamphlet. 

27  ‘Reshenie  Uchenogo  Soveta  Moskovskogo  gosudarstvennogo  istoriko-arkivnogo  instituta 
ot  15  maia  I990g.  o  resul'tatakh  obsuzhdeniia  dokumenta  “Perestroika  arkhivnogo  dela — ego 
sozidanie,  a  ne  razrushenie”  ’.  The  author  is  grateful  to  colleagues  at  MGIAI  for  making  the  text 
of  the  resolution  available  to  me,  which  is  cited  here  with  their  permission. 

28  A  subsequent  issue  contained  an  obscure  one-line  disclaimer  from  the  editor,  explaining 
that  the  article  was  published  on  the  order  of  Glavarkhiv:  Sovetskie  arkhivy ,  1990,  no.  4,  p.  1 10. 
As  explained  to  me  by  Soviet  colleagues,  the  note  implied  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
editorial  board  strongly  opposed  the  published  attack;  for  example,  the  name  of  V.  I.  Buganov 
was  not  listed  among  members  of  the  editorial  board  in  the  same  issue  as  the  article. 

29  Iu.  M.  Baturin,  B.  S.  Ilizarov,  A.  B.  Kamenskii,  M.  A.  Fedotov,  E.  I.  Khan-lira,  O.  V. 
Shchemeleva  and  V.  L.  Entin,  Zakon  ob  arkhivnom  dele  i  arkhivakh.  Kakim  emy  byt '?  Mnenie 
uchenykh.  Initsiativnyi  avtorskii  proekt  (Moscow,  Iuridicheskaia  literatura,  1990).  The  pamphlet 
appeared  in  early  July  1990.  See  the  remarks  about  its  publication  by  V.  Georgievskii, 
‘Svobodnyi  vkhod  v  arkhivy — predlagaiut  sdelat'  spetsialisty  v  svoem  avtorskom  proekte  novogo 
zakona  ob  arkhivnom  dele  v  SSSR’,  Izvestiia,  18  July  1990,  p.  3. 
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agency  archives  outside  the  present  control  of  Glavarkhiv  remains  particular¬ 
ly  acute,  and  the  future  role  and  authority  of  the  archives  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  KGB  can  hardly  be  fully  resolved  until  the  role  of  those 
organizations  themselves  in  a  future  reformed  polity  is  decided.  The  Ministry 
of  Defence  is  also  reportedly  holding  strong  in  its  battle  to  keep  control  of  its 
archives  away  from  Glavarkhiv,  and  particularly  the  present  Glavarkhiv 
leadership.  On  the  other  side,  the  initiative  group  draft  proposes  the 
replacement  of  Glavarkhiv  by  a  more  limited  archival  council  that  would  deal 
with  more  purely  professional  functions,  and  the  replacement  of  the  current 
narrowly  defined  ‘State  Archival  Fond’  with  a  more  democratic  and  all- 
inclusive  ‘Archival  Fond  of  Soviet  Society’,  thus  retaining  an  important 
element  of  archival  centralization  on  the  all-union  level  but  expanding  its 
jurisdiction  to  other  vital  agency  records  not  presently  controlled  by 
Glavarkhiv. 

Another  important  question  involves  separate  constitutent  archival  fonds 
for  each  national  union  republic  and  autonomous  region.30  The  meeting  of 
the  newly  formed  archival  association  for  the  Russian  Federation  in  October 
1990  raised  serious  challenges  to  a  centralized  all-union  Glavarkhiv  authority 
by  strengthening  authority  on  the  RSFSR  level.  In  the  Baltic,  more  radically 
centrifugal  reform  plans  for  republic-level  archival  systems  were  being 
finalized  in  1990  by  Estonian  archival  leaders,  based  on  the  premise  of 
complete  Estonian  independence.  As  explained  in  the  report  of  Peep  Pillak, 
they  totally  rejected  ‘the  hollow  and  stagnant  proposals’  of  the  all-union 
Glavarkhiv,  and  also  rejected  the  ‘more  democratic’  MGIAI  alternative 
because  ‘it  still  envisages  an  all-union  centralized  archival  system’.  Many 
Estonian  state  archives  have  already  discarded  their  Soviet-style  nomencla¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  ‘Central  State  Archive  of  the  October  Revolution’,  restoring 
the  institutional  names  used  during  the  independent  Estonian  republic.31 
Some  other  republics,  such  as  the  Ukraine,  while  anxious  to  assert  their 
sovereignty,  have  yet  to  break  with  the  Glavarkhiv  plan  or  formulate  a 
thorough-going  archival  reform  plan  of  their  own.  Obviously  the  matter  of 
national  archival  fondy  cannot  be  resolved  before  the  resolution  of  the  basic 
federative  structure  of  the  USSR  and  the  extent  of  independence  of  the 
present  constitutent  union  republics. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  Glavarkhiv  can  reform  itself  to  serve  a  reformed, 
multilingual,  multinational  society,  within  a  market  economy  and  a  restruc¬ 
tured,  democratic  political  regime.  Unfortunately,  the  extent  to  which 
Glavarkhiv  has  been  perceived  as  a  bastion  against  fundamental  reform,  and 
the  extent  to  which  its  economic  resources  have  been  curtailed  at  a  time  of 


30  Zakon  ob  arkhivnom  dele  (note  29),  pp.  33-34. 

31  See  Peep  Pillak,  ‘Reforms  in  Estonian  Archives’,  American  Archivist,  53  (Fall  1990). 
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general  economic  crisis  may  serve  further  to  undermine  its  positive  achieve¬ 
ments.  Fundamental  decisions  still  need  be  made  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  favourable  aspects  of  a  centralized  archival  agency  such  as  Glavarkhiv  on 
an  all-union  level  could  best  serve  the  needs  of  a  multinational  archival 
administration.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  take  considerable  public  dedication  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  a  socially  and  culturally  responsive  leadership  to 
resolve  the  pending  issues  and  tear  down  the  battlelines  that  have  been 
draining  resources  from  the  more  basic  issues  of  archival  reform  and 
perestroika  of  the  archival  system.  A  collapsing  economy  still  isolated  from 
the  world  and  western  technological  advances  by  its  non-convertible  cur¬ 
rency,  and  an  imperial  union  that  can  be  preserved  only  by  Soviet  tanks  and 
renewed  national  repression,  hardly  provide  the  prerequisites  for  democratic 
reform  and  archival  perestroika.  Given  the  maxim  that  archives  by  their 
nature  must  both  reflect  and  serve  the  society  whose  records  they  preserve, 
definitive  reform  of  the  Soviet  archival  system  can  only  be  accomplished 
when  a  new  political  order  has  emerged  and  become  stabilized. 

Intellectual  Access  and  Archival  Finding  Aids 

Academician  D.  S.  Likhachev,  when  asked  in  September  1989  to  respond 
to  foreign  criticism  that  many  Soviet  archives  remain  closed,  immediately 
related  the  matter  of  access  to  archival  reference  needs.  ‘If  only  archival 
restrictions  were  the  most  glaring  insufficiency  of  our  archival  service  ...’,  he 
replied.  ‘Here  there  is  a  whole  circle  of  problems,  for  which  it  is  insufficient 
merely  to  decide  from  on  high  to  declassify  archives.  We  still  need  to  tell  the 
whole  world  exactly  what  is  held  in  them,  to  publish  inventories  and 

catalogues  of  previously  secret  documents  _ 532  Academician  Likhachev 

referred  his  readers  to  the  perceptive  article  by  S.  V.  Zhitomirskaia,  entitled 
‘Files  Not  Only  Classified  Secret’,33  which  made  the  same  point. 

As  the  director  of  TsGANKh  noted  in  late  1989: 

Removing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  documents,  as  justly  noted  by 
S.  V.  Zhitomirskaia  and  Patricia  K.  Grimsted  in  Literaturnaia  gazeta ,  in 
and  of  itself  will  not  resolve  the  problems  of  openness  and  access  to 
archives  for  researchers  and  history  lovers.  Only  essential  systematic 
information  ...  and  an  essential  quality  reference  system  can  divulge  the 
components  and  contents  of  archival  fondy.  The  informational  activity  of 
state  archives  is  extremely  inadequate,  ...  satisfying  neither  researchers 
nor  even  archivists.  Automatic  information  retrieval  is  essential,  but  it 
cannot  be  introduced  in  archival  affairs  without  computer  technology — of 

32  Evgenii  Kuz'min,  ‘Blizorukost1  ’  (discussion  with  Academician  D.  S.  Likhachev’, 
Literaturnaia  gazeta,  1989,  no.  38  (20  September),  p.  5. 

33  S.  V.  Zhitomirskaia  (note  14),  p.  3.  P.  K.  Grimsted’s  response  to  the  Zhitomirskaia  article, 
‘Propisi  pro  opisi’,  Literaturnaia  gazeta,  1989,  no.  33  (16  August  ),  p.  5,  emphasized  the  same 
point. 
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which  there  is  none,  and  without  scientifically  grounded,  unified  tech¬ 
nical  policies  for  computerization  of  archival  agencies,  of  which  there  is 
also  none.34 

As  Tsaplin  and  others  undoubtedly  realize,  the  computers  still  need  to  be 
programmed  for  glasnost  and  real  intellectual  access.  The  reference  system 
still  needs  to  be  backed  by  an  appropriate  budget  and  a  highly  motivated 
staff  that  could  build  a  viable  and  progressive,  union-wide,  multilingual 
researcher-oriented  reference  system. 

Bibliography  of  Archival  Literature 

On  the  most  general  level,  for  research  planning,  one  of  the  most  glaring 
problems  is  the  lack  of  even  elementary  bibliographic  information  about  and 
availability  of  the  archival  guides  that  do  exist.  When  I  compiled  the 
locator/bibliographic  appendixes  for  my  handbook  for  Soviet  archival  re¬ 
search  two  years  ago,  no  comprehensive  bibliography  was  available.  The 
most  complete  card  file  I  found  was  in  the  Reference  Division  (NS A)  of 
Glavarkhiv,  but  that  was  not  complete  and  obviously  not  de  visu,  since  all  the 
entries  were  in  Russian.  But  neither  Glavarkhiv  nor  its  blue-ribbon  research 
institute  VNIIDAD  had  a  complete  set  of  Glavarkhiv-published  guides,  and 
one  third  of  the  published  guides  listed  for  the  RSFSR  were  not  even 
available  in  the  Lenin  Library.35  Recently  Glavarkhiv  contributed  a  list  of 
directories  and  guides  to  state  archival  repositories  for  the  1990  International 
Bibliography  of  Directories  and  Guides  to  Archival  Repositories ,  prepared  by 
the  International  Council  of  Archives  under  UNESCO,36  and,  perhaps  as  a 
new  evidence  of  glasnost,  issued  an  identical  version  of  this  contribution  in  a 
small  in-house  rotaprint  pamphlet  for  domestic  use,  but  it  was  not  widely 
distributed.37  The  bibliography  was  unduly  limited  to  works  prepared  only 
under  Glavarkhiv’s  own  sponsorship.  Already  fast  losing  respect  in  the  new 
multinational  Soviet  environment,  Glavarkhiv  finds  its  public  relations 


34  V.  V.  Tsaplin,  ‘Arkhivy  i  perestroika — “Kruglyi  stol”  zhurnala’,  Sovetskie  arkhivy,  1990, 
no.  1,  p.  12. 

35  See  the  detailed  discussion  of  this  problem  in  Grimsted,  Handbook  (note  9),  especially  pp. 
321-23  and  339-42.  Regarding  Glavarkhiv’s  earlier  bibliographic  efforts,  see  Grimsted,  Hand¬ 
book ,  pp.  190-94. 

36  International  Bibliography  of  Directories  and  Guides  to  Archival  Repositories  /  Bibliographie 
internationale  des  Guides  et  Annuaires  relatifs  aux  Depots  d’ Archives,  prepared  by  Margarita 
Vazquez  de  Parga,  with  the  collaboration  of  Soledad  Garcia  Fernandez  and  Mercedes  Gomez 
Montejano,  and  updated  by  the  Editorial  Committee  of  ARCHIVJJM  with  assistance  from  the 
correspondents  of  the  review,  Archivum,  vol.  36  (Munich,  London,  New  York  and  Paris:,  K.  G. 
Saur,  1990),  pp.  146-71. 

37  Spravochniki  o  sostave  i  soderzhanii  fondov  gosudarstvennykh  arkhivov  SSSR.  Bibliografiia, 
ed.  N.  A.  Karpunova,  T.  B.  Konik  and  O.  Iu.  Nezhdanova  (Moscow,  Glavarkhiv,  1989).  The 
Soviet  edition  made  no  reference  to  the  Archivum  edition,  nor  was  it  included  in  the 
bibliography  submitted  to  Archivum. 
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scores  diminished  even  further  on  the  international  scene,  when  its  latest 
submission  to  the  ICA  bibliography  is  presented  entirely  in  Russian,  with 
only  Russian  translations  of  all  titles  and  publishing  data  for  all  entries, 
including,  for  example,  an  impressive  page  and  a  half  of  previously  restricted 
Estonian-language  archival  guides  to  regional  repositories  throughout  Es¬ 
tonia,  all  of  which  had  been  produced  in  the  repressive  mid-1970s,  when 
archival  reference  aids  in  the  Estonian  language  could  only  be  prepared  with 
classified  in-house  status. 

Directories  of  Archival  Repositories 

As  its  solution  to  public  reference  needs,  Glavarkhiv  is  proudly  displaying 
a  two-volume  directory  of  state  archives  throughout  the  USSR,  which  finally 
appeared  in  the  summer  of  1989  in  a  press  run  of  30,000  copies,  updating  the 
only  other  such  directory  to  have  appeared  since  the  Revolution,  issued  some 
thirty  years  ago.38  A  second  part  of  the  new  directory,  covering  archives 
under  other  agencies,  along  with  manuscript  divisions  of  libraries  and 
museums  under  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  is 
promised  early  in  1991. 39  Unfortunately,  this  three-volume  directory-level 
coverage  was  prepared  according  to  guidelines  that  were  issued  long  before 
glasnost,  and  only  lists  the  most  general  guides  to  each  institution.  A  number 
of  archivists  who  submitted  better  quality  entries  report  that — as  so  often  in 
the  past — their  contributions  were  edited  down  to  the  relatively  simplistic 
Glavarkhiv  standards.  Besides,  the  directory  when  completed — limited  to  the 
outmoded  boundaries  of  the  ‘State  Archival  Fond’ — will  not  provide  a 
comprehensive  guide  to  archival  institutions.  Even  on  the  all-union  level,  the 
two  published  volumes,  together  with  the  companion  volume  in  press, 
provide  no  directory-level  coverage  of  archives  under  other  jurisdictions  such 
as  Ministry  of  Defence,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Communist 
Party,  the  KGB,  and  Gosfilmofund.  Furthermore,  since  the  museums  and 
libraries  to  be  listed  in  the  third  volume  of  Glavarkhiv  directory  are  limited 
to  those  that  the  VNIIDAD  group  deemed  of  republic-level  importance, 
there  will  still  be  no  directory-level  coverage  for  the  vast  wealth  of  manu¬ 
script  materials  in  the  State  Archival  Fond  that  remain  in  local  regional  study 
and  literary  museums. 


38  Gosudarstvennye  arkhivy  SSSR.  Spravochnik ,  compiled  by  N.  M.  Andreeva,  L.  M. 
Babaeva,  I.  V.  Volkova  et  al.,  edited  by  V.  N.  Avtokratov,  F.  M.  Vaganov  et  al.,  2  vols  (Moscow, 
Mysl',  1989). 

39  Dokumenty  Gosudarstvennogo  arkhivnogo  fonda  SSSR  v  muzeiakh,  bibliotekakh  i  nauchno- 
otraslevykh  arkhivakh ,  forthcoming.  I  am  grateful  to  the  reference  group  in  VNIIDAD  for 
showing  me  their  plans,  table  of  contents,  guidelines  for  description,  and  sample  entries  for  the 
directory. 
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The  Ministry  of  Culture  itself  never  published  a  basic  directory  of 
manuscript  holdings  in  museums  and  libraries  unders  its  auspices,  and  the 
only  available  printed  lists  of  Soviet  museums  were  issued  for  in-house  use, 
often  even  restricted  ‘for  internal  service  use  only’.  Finally,  in  1988,  a  general 
‘catalogue’  appeared  with  capsule  data  for  about  1,219  historical  and  regional 
studies  museums  throughout  the  USSR,  issued  in  a  press  run  of  2,000 
copies,  but  it  reads  like  the  unrevised,  statistical  report  forms  submitted  to 
the  ministry.40  It  completely  lacks  substantive  description  of  holdings,  and  is 
virtually  useless  for  the  would-be  searcher  for  the  still  undescribed  archival 
materials  in  Soviet  museums,  even  for  the  limited  categories  of  museums  it 
lists. 


Guides  to  Individual  Repositories 

Published  guides  to  individual  archives  constitute  an  essential  element 
within  the  general  Soviet  reference  system.41  Their  essential  utility  will  not 
be  outmoded  until  the  day  when  similar  or  more  detailed  fond- level  des¬ 
criptions  is  available  widely  on  a  computer  network.  At  least  in  the  1950s  and 
60s,  guides  were  issued  in  properly  published  form  by  regular  publishing 
houses.  They  were  well  edited,  printed  in  significant  press  runs  and  widely 
distributed.  But  in  the  1970s  few  archival  guides  at  all  were  issued,  and  by 
the  1980s  many  of  the  published  guides  were  being  prepared  only  in  in-house 
rotaprint  editions  and  with  miniscule  press  runs;  these  were  not  listed  in 
Soviet  national  bibliographies  and  were  not  available  for  national  or  inter¬ 
national  distribution. 

Within  the  state  archival  system  under  Glavarkhiv,  a  number  of  basic,  but 
formerly  restricted,  published  archival  finding  aids  have  been  declassified 
and  researchers,  including  foreigners,  are  now  permitted  to  consult  the 
formerly  restricted  guides  for  the  central  post-revolutionary  archive 


40  Istoricheskie  i  kraevedcheskie  muzei  SSSR.  Katalog ,  compiled  by  L.  N.  Godunova  et  al., 
edited  by  M.  I.  Guidareva  et  al.  (Moscow,  Tsentral'nyi  muzei  revoliutsii  SSSR,  1988).  An 
additional  128  museums,  formed  in  the  years  1983-1984  and  which  are  not  otherwise  covered  in 
the  directory,  are  listed  with  addresses  at  the  end. 

41  I  use  the  term  ‘guide’  in  English  to  render  the  Russian  term  putevoditel',  which  in 
traditional  Soviet  archival  usage  designates  a  comprehensive  finding  aid  for  a  single  repository 
with  annotated  coverage  of  major  individual  fondy.  Since  the  early  1980s,  Glavarkhiv  has 
frequently  been  using  the  term  spravochnik  or  kratkii  spravochnik  (literally,  directory,  or  short 
directory)  for  the  more  abbreviated  guides  to  individual  repositories  now  being  produced.  See 
Grimsted,  Handbook  (note  9),  especially  pp.  73-75. 
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TsGAOR  SSSR,42  the  Central  State  Archive  of  the  National  Economy 
(TsGANKh),43  the  pre-revolutionary  military  archive  (TsGVIA  SSSR),44 
the  Central  State  Archive  of  Early  Acts  (TsGADA),45  and  the  Central  State 
Archive  of  the  RSFSR  in  Moscow  (TsGA  RSFSR).46  The  hitherto  tightly 
restricted  post-revolutionary  Central  State  Archive  of  the  Soviet  Army 
(TsGASA)  went  so  far  as  to  sign  an  agreement  with  an  American  publisher  to 
reissue  its  previously  classified  five-volume  list  of fondy  and  to  publish  a  new 
comprehensive  guide  in  the  United  States.47 

The  era  of  glasnost  has  brought  these  guides  out  into  the  open,  but  has  not 
improved  the  situation  at  all  with  respect  to  the  availability  or  quality  of 
guides  in  general.  New  guides  are  in  prepapration  for  individual  central  state 
archives  under  Glavarkhiv,  being  produced  within  the  framework  of  a  new 
computerized  database  system  that  is  planned  eventually  to  embrace  each  and 
every  fond  in  Soviet  state  archives,  providing  what  archivists  would  call  basic 
fond-  (record  group  or  collection-)  level  description.  The  first  to  appear  is  a 
new  two-volume  guide  to  TsGAOR  SSSR,  with  a  promise  of  a  supplement 
listing  recently  declassified  fondy. 48  It  was  published  in  an  in-house  rotaprint 


42  Kratkii  spravochnik  o  fondakh  Tsentral'nogo  gosudarstvennogo  arkhiva  Oktiabr'skoi 
revoliutsii,  vysshikh  organov  gosudarstvennoi  vlasti  i  organov  gosudarstvennogo  upravleniia  SSSR, 
comp.  L.  I.  Burkutskaia,  A.  V.  Dobrovskaia  et.  al.,  ed.  S.  M.  Pleshakova  (Moscow,  GAU / 
TsGAOR  SSSR,  1979),  along  with  the  earlier  secret  TsGAOR  guide  covering  the  Prague 
collections,  Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  Oktiabr'skoi  revoliutsii  i  sotsialisticheskogo  stro- 
itel'stva.  Putevoditel',  vol.  2,  ed.  N.  R.  Prokopenko  (Moscow,  GAU  MVD,  1952),  395  pp. 
According  to  the  recent  article  about  the  Prague  collection  by  the  assistant  director  of  TsGAOR 
SSSR,  Tat'iana  Fedorovna  Pavlova,  only  98,000  of  the  original  350,000  files  of  the  collections 
brought  from  Prague  in  1945  remain  in  TsGAOR:  ‘Russkii  zagranichnyi  istoricheskii  arkhiv  v 
Prage’,  Voprosy  istorii ,  1990,  no.  11,  pp.  19-29. 

43  Kratkii  spravochnik  fondov  Tsentral'nogo  gosudarstvennogo  arkhiva  narodnogo  khoziaistva 
SSSR,  comp.  E.  P.  Butskaia,  N.  M.  Kleman,  M.  E.  Kucherenko  et  al.,  ed.  M.  E.  Kucherenko, 
S.  V.  Prasolova,  V.  V.  Tsaplin  (otvetstvennyi  redaktor)  and  N.  D.  Shulevich  (Moscow, 
Glavarkhiv,  1973). 

44  Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  voenno-istoricheskii  arkhiv.  Putevoditel',  3  vols  (Moscow, 
Glavarkhiv,  1979). 

45  Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  drevnikh  aktov.  Annotirovannyi  perechen’  fondov,  2 
vols,  vol.  2,  pt.  1:  Opisaniia  arkhivnykh  fondov  N0N0  1-1841  pt.  2:  Opisaniia  arkhivnykh  fondov 
N0N0  816-1360  (Moscow,  Glavarkhiv,  1987). 

46  Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  RSFSR.  Kratkii  spravochnik,  ed.  N.  P.  Eroshkin  et  al. 
(Moscow,  Glavarkhiv,  1973).  Not  all  of  these  guides  are  cited  in  Grimsted,  Handbook  (note  9), 
appendix  1,  but  will  be  annotated  in  the  supplement  now  in  preparation. 

47  Annotirovannyi  perechen'  fondov  Tsentral'nogo  gosudarstvennogo  arkhiva  Sovetskoi  Armii, 
5  vols  (Moscow,  Glavarkhiv,  1987;  reprint  edition:  Minneapolis,  Eastview  Press,  1991).  A 
two-volume  guide  to  TsGASA  is  being  published  by  the  same  American  firm,  the  first  volume 
of  which  is  scheduled  for  release  (only  in  hard  currency)  in  March  1991. 

48  Tsentral'nyi  gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  Oktiabr'skoi  revoliutsii,  vysshikh  organov  gosudar¬ 
stvennoi  vlasti  i  organov  gosudarstvennogo  upravleniia  SSSR.  Spravochnik,  comp.  L.  G.  Aronov, 
M.  E.  Golostenov,  A.  V.  Dobrovskaia  et.  al.,  2  vols  (Moscow,  Glavarkhiv,  TsGAOR  SSSR, 
1990),  vol.  1  (Dor evoliutsionnyi  period),  vol.  2  (Sovetskii period).  With  a  press  run  of  1,000  copies, 
it  is  sold  at  the  archive  only  for  70  kopecks  for  the  first  volume  and  1  ruble  for  the  second. 
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format  on  poor-quality  paper  and  was  not  available  for  normal  distribution. 
More  grievous  than  its  format,  the  level  of  its  descriptions  is  less  than 
adequate  for  research  purposes,  and  in  some  cases  below  the  level  of  those 
that  were  prepared  when  the  state  archives  were  under  the  NKVD  and  later 
the  MVD  before  i960.  Guides  produced  in  those  years  at  least  had  brief 
agency  histories  and  a  bibliography  of  published  finding  aids  for  each  fond. 
The  present  possibilities  of  the  new  Glavarkhiv  database  for  fond- level 
description  (using  IBM  personal  computers  under  the  All-Union  Research 
Institute  for  Documentation  and  Archival  Affairs  (VNIIDAD))  is  simply 
insufficient  for  most  research  purposes.49  The  problem  is  obviously  with  the 
basic  design  and  simplified  level  of  fond- level  description,  giving  no  indic¬ 
ation  of  the  structure  of  individual  fondy ,  and  how  they  are  organized  into 
opisi. 

Quite  surprisingly,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  appears  well  beyond 
Glavarkhiv  in  terms  of  methodology  for  archival  guides.  Even  without  a 
computer  database,  the  pre-revolutionary  Archive  of  Russian  Foreign  Policy 
(AVPR)  completed  in  1989  a  three-volume  comprehensive  guide  to  its 
holdings  in  typescript  form,  which  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  1991. 50 
Although  still  not  ideal  in  terms  of  depth  of  coverage  and  reference 
apparatus,  and  still  lacking  a  bibliography  of  finding  aids,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  researcher  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  new  TsGAOR 
guide.  The  strongest  point  in  its  favour,  the  AVPR  guide  is  the  only  guide  to 
a  major  Soviet  repository  that  actually  lists  and  briefly  describes  the 
constituent  inventories  {opisi)  within  each  fond ,  with  a  full  list  of  opis' 
numbers  for  most  of  the  fondy ,  including  dates  and  the  type  of  documents 
and/or  function  of  office  they  represent,  and  even  including  the  formerly 
restricted  groups  of  records  in  that  archive. 

The  comparison  of  these  two  guides  raises  one  of  the  most  serious  lacunae 
in  the  Soviet  archival  reference  system — the  frequent  lack  of  the  all- 
important  intermediary  descriptors — what  in  America  would  be  called  series- 
level  description — between  the  fond  and  the  individual  file  or  storage  unit 
(1 delo ).  In  all  Soviet  archives  the  obligatory  inventory  ( opis '),  as  well  as 


49  My  appraisal  is  based  on  my  visits  to  the  VNIIDAD  computer  centre  and  discussion  with 
a  number  of  archivists  and  other  specialists,  although  more  detailed  consideration  of  these 
problems  is  in  order. 

50  ‘Putevoditef  po  fondam  Arkhiva  vneshnei  politiki  Rossii’,  3  vols  (Moscow,  Istoriko- 
diplomaticheskoe  upravlenie  MID  SSSR,  1988-1989).  Typescript:  pt.  1:  ‘Kollegiia  inostran- 
nykh  del  (1721-1832  gg.)’;  pt.  2:  ‘Tsentral'nye  uchrezhdeniia  Ministerstva  inostrannykh  del 
Rossii  (XIX — nachalo  XX  vv.)’;  and  pt.  3:  ‘Zagranichnye  uchrezhdeniia  vneshnepoliticheskoi 
sluzhby  Rossii  (konets  XVIII — nachalo  XX  vv.)’.  A  fourth  part — still  to  be  completed — will  list 
microfilms  acquired  by  AVPR  from  foreign  archives.  I  am  grateful  to  the  archival  director  for 
presenting  me  with  a  review  copy  of  the  first  volume  and  showing  me  the  others  on  a  recent  visit. 
A  full  review  of  this  guide  will  need  to  await  its  publication. 
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serving  as  an  internal  division,  remains  the  basis  of  the  reference  system, 
identifying  each  and  every  item  within  the  fond.  However,  not  a  single 
Glavarkhiv  published  guide  lists  opis '  divisions  or  contents  within  fondy ,  and 
many  large  fondy  lack  basic  reference  aids  that  can  orient  the  researcher  as  to 
what  opis'  may  be  needed.  For  example,  if  a  large  fond  has  150  or  more  opisi , 
and  none  are  precisely  identified  in  terms  of  contents,  the  researcher  still 
does  not  know  where  to  begin.  The  main  pre-revolutionary  historical  archive 
in  Leningrad,  TsGIA  SSSR,  has  answered  this  problem  with  a  massive 
three-volume  reference  aid  listing  the  opisi  for  all  fondy,  and  similar  reference 
aids  have  been  prepared  in  other  archives.  These  reference  aids,  however, 
were  not  really  prepared  with  the  researcher  in  mind,  and  there  has  been  no 
movement  to  incorporate  this  essential  information  in  the  new  computer 
database  system  or  in  description  guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  published 
guides.  In  planning  future  guides  and  the  improved  computer  database 
system  needed  to  generate  them,  Soviet  reference  planners  might  do  well  to 
include  more  specific  identification  of  the  structural,  functional,  chrono¬ 
logical,  and/or  geographic  divisions  of  individual  fondy  as  represented  by 
different  opisi ,  with  an  enumeration  of  principal  opis'  divisions  and  an 
indication  of  their  contents. 

One  of  the  harshest  recent  critics  of  the  Soviet  archival  reference  system, 
in  commenting  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  reference  system  is 
predicated  on  hand  retrieval,  had  to  add:  ‘Admittedly,  there  are  inventories 
(1 opisi ) — fine  things- — but  there  were  also  opisi  in  the  seventeenth  century.’ 51 
The  critic  failed  to  appreciate  that  the  fact  that  the  tradition  of  opisi  is  so 
deeply  embedded  within  the  system  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
level  of  description  in  Soviet  archives.  In  effect,  given  the  quality  of  many 
opisi ,  it  is  often  much  easier  for  a  researcher  to  find  the  desired  documents  in 
Soviet  archives  than  in  archives  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world  that  do 
not  have  such  an  ingrained  system  of  documentary  registers,  and  that  do  not 
require  obligatory  opisi  before  files  can  be  given  out  to  readers. 

In  principle  and  potential  for  reference  use,  the  Soviet  system  of 
obligatory  opisi  is  a  fine  one,  as  many  foreign  researchers  who  are  at  last 
permitted  to  see  them  are  beginning  to  appreciate.  Many  fondy  have 
exceedingly  fine  opisi,  including  many  that  were  prepared  before  the 
revolution.  But  many  are  hopelessly  insufficient  for  many  research  purposes. 
If  there  are  500  items  ( dela )  in  a  given  opis ',  all  of  which  are  described  with 
approximately  the  same  short  title  with  no  further  identification  of  their 
actual  contents,  the  researcher  is  often  left  having  to  look  at  all  500  items.  If 
archival  reading  rooms  permit  the  delivery  of  10 — or  at  most  20 — items  per 


51  ‘Arkhivy  i  perestroika’,  signed  pseudonymously,  Asaf  Litovskii,  quoted  in  Grimsted, 
‘Glasnost’?’  e  1),  pp.  235-36. 
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day,  that  means  50  days  work,  even  though  it  may  take  a  researcher  only  less 
than  ten  minutes  to  look  through  the  10  items  and  determine  that  none  are 
relevant. 

Obviously,  given  the  gigantic  extent  of  Soviet  archival  holdings  it  would 
hardly  be  realistic  to  try  to  change  the  basic  system  of  internal  arrangement 
of  fondy  and  the  generation  of  opisi  as  the  basic  finding  aids.  But  the 
qualitative  insufficiency  of  item-level  description  produced  in  various  periods 
by  unqualified  staff,  and  the  lack  of  intermediary,  series-level  identification, 
results  in  a  reference  system  in  many  archives  that  is  simply  inadequate  for 
research  access.  Obviously,  too,  the  time-consuming  process  of  preparing 
quality  new  opisi  is  beyond  immediate  archival  possibilities  in  a  period  of 
constrained  budgets  and  staff  shortages,  when  priorities  have  to  be  directed 
to  preparing  at  least  minimal  opisi  for  newly  declassified  fondy  that  totally 
lack  opisi ,  so  that  the  fondy  themselves  can  be  opened  to  researchers. 
Obviously,  too,  annotated  lists  of  available  opisi  should  be  given  priority  over 
redoing  the  opisi  themselves. 

Another  project  that  would  greatly  strengthen  the  reference  system  of 
Soviet  archives  would  be  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  catalogue  of  all 
unpublished  finding  aids  that  have  ever  been  prepared  for  materials  presently 
held  by  each  archive.  Continuing  from  the  bibliography  of  all  published 
finding  aids  (which  should  be  included  in  published  guides),  first  would  be 
general  finding  aids — earlier  unpublished  guides,  subject  surveys  for  groups 
of  fondy ,  card  catalogues,  and  the  like,  with  careful  annotation  of  which  fondy 
or  parts  of  fondy  and  which  subjects  they  cover.  Attention  should  then  be 
directed  to  all  unpublished  reference  aids  for  individual  fondy  or  parts 
thereof — earlier  opisi ,  document-by-document  registers,  chancery  registers 
or  other  chancery  finding  aids  used  before  the  records  were  acquired  by  the 
archive,  card  catalogues,  extract  registers,  thematic  surveys,  and  related 
items — many  of  which  are  now  filed  indiscriminately  within  the  fondy 
themselves,  or  even  in  other  fondy ,  far  removed  from  the  documents  they 
describe. 

As  an  interesting  attempt  to  provide  better  descriptive  coverage  of  a  small 
fragment  of  on q  fond  in  TsGADA,  my  Kiev  colleagues  and  I  are  preparing  a 
documentary  publication  of  a  series  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
document-by-document  inventories  of  the  outgoing  Polish  Crown  chancery 
documents  relating  to  Ukrainian  lands  from  the  Union  of  Lublin  in  1569  to 
1 673. 52  Although  prepared  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  such  opisi  have 
been  overlooked  as  archival  finding  aids  in  the  intervening  period,  yet  they 

52  Rus'ka  (Volyns'ka)  metryka:  Regesty  dokumentiv  koronnoi  kantseliarii  dlia  ukrains'kykh 
zemel'  (Volyns'ke,  Bratslavs'ke,  Kyivs'ke,  Chernihivs'ke  voevodstva) ,  1 569-167 3.  ukrains'kykh 
koronnoi  kantseliarii  1569-1673  rr.,  sponsored  by  the  Archeographic  Commission  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences,  forthcoming  1992. 
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remain  the  only  document-by-document  descriptions  of  these  little  known 
sources  for  Ukrainian  history  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Many  similar  finding  aids  exist  today  in  Soviet  archives  that  deserve 
resurrection.  A  major  programme  undertaken  in  all  archives  to  identify  all 
available  reference  materials  that  could  possibly  assist  researchers  today 
would  be  a  cost-effective  means  of  improving  reference  facilities. 

Many  of  the  problems  currently  facing  the  Soviet  archival  reference 
system  today  stem  from  theoretical  considerations  introduced  in  the  1930s 
regarding  the  aims  and  methods  of  description  of  archival  materials.  Rules 
and  regulations  drawn  up  in  that  period  were  predicated  on  narrow  standards 
of  archival  description.  Even  description  of  an  archival  unit  and  all  published 
descriptions  of  archival  holdings  were  supposed  to  emphasize  narrow 
Marxist-Leninist  conceptions  of  history  and  to  demonstrate  the  ingredients 
of  class  struggle  and  the  victory  of  the  toiling  masses.  Many  types  of  archival 
documents  not  pertaining  to  such  matters  were  simply  not  described  or  their 
inherent  nature  and  provenance  not  recorded. 

In  the  1 930s,  well-educated  historian-archivists  with  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  were  fired,  arrested,  and  many  sent  to  the  gulag  as 
‘imperialist  spies’  or  ‘enemies  of  the  people’  and,  in  the  non-Russian 
republics,  as  ‘bourgeois  nationalists’.53  Recently  examined  official  reports  of 
archives  and  the  archival  administration  from  the  1930s  reflect  the  extent  of 
archival  purges  and  the  suppression  of  all  competent  archival  authorities  and 
scholarly  archival  standards.  An  example  in  point,  between  1930  and  1934, 
was  the  mass  firing  of  the  highly  qualified  staff  of  the  Kiev  Archive  of  Early 
Acts,  the  major  historical  archive  for  records  of  Right-Bank  Ukraine  prior  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  had  grown  to  a  prominent  position  in  Ukrainian 
historical  scholarship  in  the  1920s.  The  arrest  of  the  archive’s  director  Viktor 
Romanovs'kyi  and  another  senior  archivist  in  January  1931  was  the  start  of  a 
downhill  course  for  the  few  remaining  competent  historian-archivists.54  The 
Ukrainian  historian  Oleksander  Ohloblyn,  the  last  historically  qualified 
director,  was  fired  in  1934  for  ‘introducing  bourgeois  nationalism  into  the 
scientific  work  of  the  archive’,  and  virtually  the  entire  staff  went  with  him.55 
An  inspector’s  report  mentioned  that  by  1938  further  work  was  impossible 
on  documents  from  the  earlier  period,  because  there  was  no  specialist  in  the 

53  The  recent  article  by  A.  P.  Pshenichnyi,  ‘Repressii  arkhivistov  v  1930-kh  godakh’, 
Sovetskie  arkhivy ,  1988,  no.  6,  only  begins  to  reveal  the  extent  of  archival  purges. 

54  TsDAZhR  URSR,  fond  14,  opys  1,  sprava  1413,  1729,  and  1318. 

55  The  reasons  for  his  dismissal  are  explained  in  a  1934  report  (written  in  Russian  for  the 
first  time),  TsDAZhR  URSR,  fond  14,  opys  1,  sprava  1733,  folios  6-7.  The  official  reason  for 
his  dismissal  is  also  quoted  by  Vasyl  Omel'chenko,  ‘Oleksander  Ohloblyn  (zhyttia  i  diial'nist')’, 
in  Zbirnyk  na  poshanu  prof,  d-ra  Oleksandra  Ohloblyna  /  Collected  Essays  in  Honor  of  Professor 
Alexander  Ohloblyn ,  Ukrains'ka  vil'na  Akademiia  u  SShA,  Naukovy  zbirnyk  3  (New  York, 
1977),  P-  59- 
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archive  who  knew  Latin  and  Polish.56  A  1941  report  (in  Russian)  lists  five 
scientific  workers  in  the  archive,  all  with  favorable  Party  credentials,  but 
none  of  whom  had  adequate  historical  training  or  knowledge  of  the  requisite 
foreign  languages.57 

Obviously,  without  competent  staff  and  with  such  prescriptive  demands 
for  Soviet  Marxist  archival  description,  there  was  little  hope  for  archival 
finding  aids  produced  in  the  1930s.  What  is  more  tragic,  the  complete 
liquidation  of  a  generation  of  professionally  trained  historians  and  archivists 
meant  that  there  was  no  one  left  to  train  subsequent  generations.  And  the 
complete  suppression  of  professional  standards  of  archival  description  had  a 
multiplying  effect  on  subsequent  generations  of  Soviet  archivists,  the  effects 
of  which  are  still  being  felt  today.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  criticism  of 
Glavarkhiv  from  archival  users,  as  well  as  from  Soviet  archivists  themselves, 
stems  not  only  from  the  blatant  shortcomings  of  its  published  products  and 
internal  reference  service,  but  equally  from  its  inability  to  rise  above  its 
bureaucratic  and  jurisdictional  limitations  in  the  outmoded  concept  of  the 
‘State  Archival  Fond’,  and  from  the  general  unscholarly  attitudes  towards 
research  and  reference  service  projected  to  its  users  and  to  the  public  at  large 
during  ‘the  many  decades’  when,  to  quote  Zhitomirskaia,  ‘our  whole  archival 
system  was  oriented  toward  the  utmost  restriction  on  information’.58 

Problems  with  the  reference  system  are  naturally  tied  also  to  other  more 
general  problems  of  the  archival  system  and  even  more  general  problems  of 
Soviet  society.  The  lack  of  qualified  staff,  the  inadequate  training  in 
contemporary  research  and  descriptive  techniques,  and  the  miserable  pay  for 
archivists  are  only  a  few  of  the  offshoots  of  the  more  general  social  and 
economic  crisis.  But  they  are  among  the  most  serious  problems  that  are 
reflected  in  the  level  of  scholarly  production  in  terms  of  an  adequate 
reference  system. 

There  was  evidence  of  glasnost  in  May  1990  in  a  Soviet- American 
Symposium  on  Archival  Description  Programs  and  Finding  Aids  in  the 
USSR  and  USA,  held  in  Moscow  under  the  auspices  of  the  bi-national 
Commission  on  Archival  Cooperation  between  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  and  Glavarkhiv.  The  very  fact  that  the  symposium  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  archival  reference  systems  (albeit  strictly  limited  to 
participants  only  and  not  reported  in  Sovetskie  arkhivy ),  and  the  fact  that  it 
featured  frank  and  open  discussion  of  new  developments  and  problems  in 
archival  reference  systems  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is,  one  may  hope, 

56  TsDAZhR,  fond  14,  opys  1,  sprava  1842,  folio  20.  See  also  an  additional  report  from  the 
late  1930s,  TsDAZhR,  fond  14,  opys  1,  sprava  1930,  fols.  75-83. 

57  As  to  their  experience,  one  had  been  hired  in  1935,  one  in  1938,  and  the  remaining  three  in 
1940:  TsDAZhR,  fond  14,  opys  1,  sprava  1930,  folio  83. 

58  Zhitomirskaia,  in  American  Archivist  54,  p.  475. 
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indicative  of  a  new  era  of  serious  attention  to  reference  service  for  researchers 
on  the  part  of  Glavarkhiv.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  such  professional 
contacts,  combined  with  more  open  public  discussion  of  such  problems  by 
progressive  minded  archivists  and  by  informed  researchers,  will  help  focus 
attention  on  the  needed  reforms.  In  the  meantime,  foreign  researchers  can  be 
encouraged  to  seek  out  new  materials  in  Soviet  archives,  but  they  should  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  a  still  basically  unreformed  archival  system  in  a  still 
unreformed  society.  They  will  need  to  be  prepared  to  cope  with  a  reference 
system  that  cannot  be  brought  up  to  twentieth-century  standards  overnight 
after  seventy  years  of  increasing  neglect. 
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A  Guide  to  Scholarly  Resources  on  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area,  compiled  by  Robert  A.  Karlowich.  New 
York  and  London,  M.  E.  Sharp  Inc.,  1990.  312  pp.  Index.  $49-95- 

This  Guide  describes  resources  in  150  repositories  in  the  New  York  area  and 
three  repositories  elsewhere  which  hold  collections  transferred  from  New 
York.  The  repositories  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  title  and  each  entry 
includes  the  following  information:  address;  contact  name;  telephone  num¬ 
ber;  opening  hours;  conditions  of  access;  facilities  (reading  room,  photocopy¬ 
ing  etc.);  history  of  the  collection  where  applicable;  description  of  holdings 
with  special  features  when  appropriate;  catalogues;  bibliography.  Some  of  the 
entries  would  have  benefited  from  a  little  editing — some  read  as  if  the 
publicity  material  of  the  repositories  has  been  reproduced  exactly,  and  the 
prices  of  photocopying  will  become  outdated — but  the  format  of  the  Guide  is 
consistent  and  the  material  is  presented  clearly. 

This  Guide  appears  nine  years  after  the  publication  of  the  excellent 
volume  The  Russian  Empire  and  the  Soviet  Union:  A  Guide  to  Manuscripts 
and  Archival  Materials  in  the  United  States  by  Steven  A.  Grant  and  John  H. 
Brown.  The  Grant  and  Brown  volume  was  restricted  to  manuscript  sources 
and  this  new  guide  includes  printed  works,  paintings,  film  and  artefacts.  The 
description  of  holdings  of  books  and  periodicals  is  a  useful  complement  to  the 
Grant  and  Brown  survey  and  the  entry  for  the  New  York  Public  Library  is 
particularly  informative.  As  is  inevitable  in  guides  of  this  nature,  individual 
items  relating  to  Russia  within  collections  receive  more  prominence  than  the 
contents  of  large  diffuse  holdings.  For  example,  the  tape  of  a  performance  by 
the  Ukrainian  National  Ensemble  in  Kiev  in  1983  and  a  1917  USA  shoulder 
patch  from  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  are  listed  for  a  private  collection 
while  the  holdings  of  the  New  York  branch  of  National  Archives,  which  must 
include  material  on  Russian  immigrants,  are  described  in  very  general  terms. 
An  impressive  variety  of  repositories  has  been  surveyed,  including  private 
collections,  art  galleries,  churches  and  book  dealers.  It  is,  however,  signifi¬ 
cant  to  note  the  type  of  repositories  and  holdings  which  are  not  included. 
There  are  very  few  references  to  commercial  contacts  with  Russia  or  the 
Soviet  Union  and  no  entries  from  banks,  firms,  shipping  companies  or  port 
authorities.  Professor  Karlowich  notes  in  his  introduction  that  only  153  of  his 
300  questionnaires  were  returned,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  he  attempted  to  find  such  material  and  was  unsuccessful. 

Although  any  attempt  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  sources  relating  to 
Russia  must  be  welcomed,  the  main  weakness  of  this  Guide  is  that  much  of 
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the  information  has  already  been  listed  by  Grant  and  Brown  (and,  incident¬ 
ally,  the  Grant  and  Brown  volume  has  a  more  useful  index  as  it  directs 
readers  to  individual  collections  and  not  just  to  the  institution  as  is  the  case 
here).  Furthermore,  Professor  Karlowich  is  inconsistent  in  his  use  of  the 
Grant  and  Brown  volume.  Sometimes  its  entries  are  reproduced  in  full, 
sometimes  they  are  abbreviated  or  summarized,  sometimes  they  are  supple¬ 
mented  and  sometimes  only  a  selection  has  been  included.  In  addition, 
readers  are  asked  to  consult  the  Grant  and  Brown  volume  for  further 
bibliographical,  and  sometimes  catalogue,  information.  Comments  such  as 
‘The  entries  for  this  guide  have  been  taken  from  the  Bressler  catalog  and  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  or  repeat  those  in  Grant  &  Brown’  are  less  than 
helpful.  As  a  result,  this  Guide  can  only  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Grant  and  Brown  volume  and  as  such  should  perhaps  have  been  conceived  of 
as  a  supplement  to  that  volume  rather  than  as  a  separate  publication. 

Janet  M.  Hartley  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 


A  Researcher's  Guide  to  Sources  on  Soviet  Social  History  in  the  1930s ,  edited 
by  Sheila  Fitzpatrick  and  Lynne  Viola.  Armonk,  New  York,  M.  E.  Sharpe 
Inc.,  1990.  296  pp.  Includes  bibliographical  references  and  tables.  $49-95- 

This  volume  is  unusual  in  the  world  of  Slavic  studies  for  its  analysis  of 
sources.  While  such  works  as  Charles  Morley  ( Guide  to  Research  in  Russian 
History ,  Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1951),  Paul  L.  Horecky  ( Basic 
Russian  Publications  ...,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962),  and 
Wojciech  Zalewski  ( Fundamentals  of  Russian  Reference  Work  in  the  Human¬ 
ities  and  Social  Sciences ,  New  York:  Russica  Publications,  1985),  to  name 
only  a  few,  provide  brief  annotations  to  their  bibliographical  listings,  they 
deal  mainly  either  with  the  ‘most  important’  reference  sources  or  the  basic 
titles  in  particular  fields.  This  work  is  different  in  that  scholars  (Western  and 
Soviet)  have  given  a  very  precise,  clear  analysis  in  narrative  form  to  key, 
not  necessarily  basic,  publications  in  their  respective  fields  (history,  law, 
economics,  statistics,  industrialization  and  collectivization).  They  are  all 
specialists  who  know  their  sources  well.  Some  of  the  contributors  to  the  book 
are:  A.  B.  Bezborodov,  dotsent ,  Moscow  State  Archival-Historical  Institute; 
Mark  von  Hagen,  associate  professor  and  assistant  director  of  the  Harriman 
Institute,  Columbia  University;  Lewis  Siegelbaum,  associate  professor  of 
history  at  Michigan  State  University;  Peter  H.  Solomon  Jr.,  professor  of 
political  economy,  University  of  Toronto;  and  S.  G.  Wheatcroft,  senior 
lecturer  in  history,  University  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

In  addition,  hidden  under  the  title  is  a  detailed  up-to-date  guide  and  brief 
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history  of  archival  development  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  book,  written  by  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  a  fellow  at  the  Ukrainian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard  and  a  well-known  expert  on  Soviet  archives. 
Following  this,  there  is  a  breakdown  by  Lynne  Viola,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
book  and  associate  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  of  the 
organization  of  data  in  a  Soviet  archive — truly  a  useful  ‘how  to’  summation 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  faced  the  archival  maze  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
there  is  more,  much  more.  J.  Arch  Getty,  an  associate  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside,  has  two  chapters:  one  an  excellent 
summation  of  the  contents  of  the  Smolensk  Archive  (local  Communist  Party 
records  captured  by  the  Germans  during  World  War  II  and  then  found  by 
the  American  army);  the  second,  an  equally  valuable  assessment  of  the  worth 
and  availability  of  Soviet  city  directories.  Hiroaki  Kuromiya,  a  junior  fellow 
at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  has  done  the  same  for  Soviet  and  emigre 
memoirs.  Three  Soviet  scholars  (Vladimir  Zinov'evich  Drobizhev,  former 
chair,  now  deceased,  in  Soviet  History,  and  Efim  Iosifovich  Pivovar, 
professor  of  Soviet  history,  both  of  the  Moscow  State  Historical-Archival 
Institute,  and  Andrei  Konstantinovich  Sokolov,  chair  of  the  Institute  of 
History,  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR)  have  outlined  efforts  made  in 
the  USSR  to  create  data  banks  from  professional  and  worker  censuses  and 
personal  questionnaires  filled  in  by  delegates  to  the  various  congresses  of  the 
1 930s.  There  is  also  a  list  of  thirty-four  active  or  almost  completed  Soviet 
databases  appended  to  the  chapter.  Sheila  Fitzpatrick,  the  second  editor  of 
this  book  and  now  in  the  Department  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  given  a  thorough  review  of  newspapers  and  journals  for  the 
period,  their  relative  importance,  including  the  value  of  regional  serial 
publications.  There  are  also  appendices  of  bibliographies  on  Soviet  news¬ 
papers  and  stenographic  reports  of  the  myriad  Soviet  and  Party  meetings. 
Professor  Fitzpatrick  also  provides  introductory  commentary  on  the  sources 
outlined  in  this  book  and  possibilities  for  future  research  in  the  social  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1930s. 

As  one  can  assume,  each  chapter  is  packed  with  data,  with  valuable 
commentary  on  sources  and,  in  addition,  separate  treasure  troves  of  biblio¬ 
graphies  and  citations  placed  in  the  footnotes. 

It  is  true  that  the  period  covered  by  this  work  is  not  extensive  in  time, 
covering  only  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Soviet  experience  and  emphasizing 
mainly  the  1930s.  But  these  were  momentous  and  significant  years  in  the 
formation  of  Soviet  society  and  they  have  still  not  been  sorted  out  com¬ 
pletely.  Thus  this  book  is  important  to  those  who  intend  to  pursue  similar 
lines  of  investigation  and,  as  well,  a  useful  aid  to  librarians  who  are 
broadening  their  collections  or  need  to  instruct  users  on  possible  sources  of 
material. 
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One  only  hopes  that  this  effort  will  goad  other  scholars  into  action  to  give 
us  similar  bibliographical,  factual  coverage  of  the  whole  Soviet  experience. 

Robert  A.  Karlowich  Pratt  Institute ,  Brooklyn,  NY 


Barbara  Bienkowska  and  Halina  Chamerska,  Books  in  Poland:  Past  and 
Present ,  edited  and  translated  by  Wojciech  Zalewski  and  Eleanor  Payne. 
Publishing,  Bibliography,  Libraries  and  Archives  in  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe,  vol.  1.  Wiesbaden,  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1990.  viii+110  pp.  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Illustrations.  Index.  DM78. 

This  book  is  very  welcome  as  the  first  presentation  in  a  leading  world 
language  of  this  very  important  aspect  of  the  culture  of  the  terra  incognita 
which  stretches  between  Germany  and  Russia,  the  more  incognita  the  deeper 
one  delves  into  its  past.  The  compact  size  of  the  book  and  its,  at  least  up  to 
1939,  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject — there 
are  four  chapters  dealing  with  ‘the  Polish  book’,  ‘history  of  bibliography  in 
Poland’,  ‘libraries’  and  ‘archives  in  Poland’ — will  enable  the  English- 
speaking  reader  to  find  easily  information  otherwise  difficult  to  come  by  in 
languages  other  than  Polish.  The  authors  are  acknowledged  experts  in  the 
field  of  book  and  library  studies. 

To  many  of  its  readers  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  revelation  to  discover  that 
printing  in  Poland  started  in  1473,  that  already  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
sixteenth  century  books  were  printed  there  not  only  in  Latin  and  Polish,  but 
also  in  Church  Slavonic,  Hungarian  and  Hebrew,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the 
century  some  8,000  titles  had  been  produced  by  printing  presses  widely 
scattered  over  the  Polish,  Ruthenian  and  Lithuanian  parts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  large  proportion  of  these  belonging  to  the  Protestants,  Orthodox 
and  Jews  who  were  free  to  publish  their  religious  material  in  an  officially 
Catholic  country.  Moreover,  the  Western  reader  may  well  feel  surprised  that 
the  first  Cyrillic  books  were  printed  in  the  Polish  capital  of  Cracow  ca.  1490 
and  that  subsequently  such  books,  which  in  the  West  are  much  too  readily 
described  as  ‘Russian’,  were  in  fact  printed  in  the  many  Ukrainian  and 
Belorussian  centres  of  book  production  in  the  eastern  territories  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

The  authors  cover  their  subject  to  1986,  so  there  is  a  large  gap  between 
this  date  and  the  date  of  publication.  This  is  unfortunate,  not  only  because 
much  happened  during  the  missing  years  in  Polish  book  production  and 
availability  of  information  to  the  Polish  reader,  but  also  because  much  that 
the  authors  (both  resident  in  Poland)  were  not  free  to  say  in  1986  could  be 
said  in  1989,  when  they  wrote  their  preface.  If  the  text  could  have  been 
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updated  before  being  sent  to  the  publishers,  then  the  significant  gaps  in  its 
description  of  the  period  from  1945  (which,  overall,  is  dealt  with  in  more 
detail  than  the  earlier  ones)  could  have  been  filled  in.  The  suppression  of 
private  publishers  in  the  Stalinist  period  is  not  even  mentioned  (they  are  said 
to  have  mysteriously  ‘died  completely’  in  1950,  p.  36),  nor  is  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  introduction  of  preventative  censorship. 

The  authors’  preface  says:  ‘Comments  about  the  fate  of  Polish  books 
abroad  are  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  topic.’  However,  this  promise  is 
honoured  only  as  far  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  concerned,  where  a  separate 
section  of  over  two  pages  is  devoted  to  emigre  publishing  and  librarianship. 
The  same  phenomenon  after  1945,  and  indeed  also  in  the  wartime  years,  is 
hardly  touched  upon.  Thus  the  Polish  Library  in  London  (the  ‘national 
library  outside  Poland’,  complementing  the  bibliographical  work  which  until 
recently  the  National  Library  in  Warsaw  was  forbidden  to  undertake)  is  not 
even  mentioned.  The  very  extensive  publishing  outside  Poland  is  granted 
only  a  nine-line  paragraph  for  the  wartime  period  (when  Polish  material  was 
printed  in  Britain,  the  Middle  East,  Italy,  Africa,  India  and  elsewhere),  and 
the  post- 1 945  emigre  publishing  of  very  considerable  size  and  achievement  is 
disposed  of  in  a  ten-line  paragraph  which  ignores  all  the  leading  publishers 
obnoxious  to  the  Communist  regime. 

Another  very  important  subject  absent  from  these  pages  is  the  ‘second 
circulation’,  the  very  large  and  varied  clandestine  publishing  industry  in 
Poland  (1976-89)  which  has  no  equal  anywhere  in  peacetime  and  which 
played  a  great  role  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  ‘revolution’  which  started  in 
1989.  Finally,  the  gradual  relaxation  of  censorship  in  recent  years  and  the 
emergence  of  new  ‘above-ground’  publishers  should  at  least  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  book  includes  propaganda-style  references  to  the  achievements  of 
‘People’s’  Poland,  which  could  have  been  eliminated  had  the  text  been 
updated.  The  original  was  evidently  written  in  what  has  too  often  been 
regarded  in  Eastern  Europe  as  the  ‘scholarly  style’,  i.e.  pretentiously  ‘erudite’ 
and  verbose,  a  style  which  presents  a  most  formidable  challenge  to  translators 
who  must  at  all  costs  avoid  the  easy  way  of  translating  word-for-word.  Here, 
verbatim  translation  from  Polish  has  produced  many  examples  of  unappetiz¬ 
ing  English  such  as  ‘It  was  after  all  the  entire  literary  output  of  progressive 
thought  plus  a  great  deal  of  ephemera;  in  brief,  all  that  should  be  available  in 
a  live  cultural  organism’  (p.  18).  There  is  a  danger  that  this  kind  of  language 
may  detract  from  the  value  of  the  information  it  aims  to  convey. 

In  other  cases,  over-literal  translation  obscures  the  sense.  Will  the  reader 
guess  that  a  ‘tasteful  bibliophile’  (p.  61)  means  a  discerning  connoisseur?  Or 
that  a  ‘court’  library  (p.  65)  means  a  private  library  in  a  manor  house?  What  is 
a  ‘meritorious’  firm  of  publishers  (pp.  16,  21)?  What  was  the  ‘Four  Year 
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Council’  (p.  16)?  It  was  the  Sejm  or  parliament.  Attention  should  also  have 
been  given  to  proof-reading  in  order  to  eliminate  consistently  wrong  use  of 
capitals  in  Polish  book  titles,  as  well  as  incorrect  word-splitting  such  as 
Towar-zystwo  (p.  39)  and  Wierc-zynski  (p.  77). 

The  Polish  part  of  the  bibliography,  whose  purpose  is  to  direct  the  reader 
to  sources  of  further  information,  includes  eleven  titles,  two  of  which  deal 
with  Polish  cataloguing  rules  and  four  with  various  legal  aspects  of  librarian- 
ship.  These  could  be  of  interest  only  to  very  specialized  readers,  while  much 
more  relevant  material  is  ignored.  Some  examples  are:  Drukarze  dawnej 
Polski  od  XV  do  XVIII  wieku  (Wroclaw,  1959-  );  H.  Wi^ckowska,  Tworcy 
nowoczesnego  bibliotekarstwa  polskiego  (Wroclaw,  1974);  M.  Czarnowska, 
Ilosciowy  rozwdj  polskiego  ruchu  wydawniczego  1501-1965  (Warsaw,  1967); 
S.  Pankow,  Archiwa ,  2nd  ed.  (Warsaw,  1975);  Librorum  in  Polonia  editorum 
deliciae  (Warsaw,  1974);  or  indeed  Barbara  Bienkowska’s  Staropolski  swiat 
ksiqzek  (Wroclaw,  1976). 

There  is  little  pleasure  in  searching  for  weak  points  in  a  pioneering  and 
long  overdue  book;  it  is  done  in  the  hope  that  a  second  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  updated  and  with  the  many  more  illustrations  that  the  subject 
deserves,  may  be  produced. 

Hanna  Swiderska  London 


David  Arans,  Bibliografiia  russkikh  knig ,  izdannykh  za  predelami  SSSR 
1980-1989.  Washington,  1990.  244  pp.  Indexes. 

Ever  since  the  first  post-revolutionary  emigres  and  exiles  began  to  establish  a 
Russian  culture  abroad,  efforts  have  been  made  to  register  the  stream  of 
publications  which  ensued.  (A  survey  by  Mark  Kulikowski  of  bibliographies 
concerned  with  Russian  publications  abroad  appeared  in  Solanus ,  n.s.  vol.  3, 
1990.)  The  two  most  important  cumulative  bibliographies  are  L.  A.  Foster’s 
Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Literature  1918-1968  (Boston,  1970)  and 
L’ Emigration  russe.  Revues  et  recueils ,  1920-1980.  Index  general  des  articles , 
edited  by  T.  L.  Gladkova  and  T.  A.  Osorgina  (Paris,  1988).  Other  guides  and 
bibliographies  have  set  out  to  cover  both  emigre  and  dissident/unofficial 
Soviet  publications;  of  these,  the  most  impressive  is  the  bio-bibliographical 
guide  Free  Voices  in  Russian  Literature ,  1950S-1980S ,  by  Bosiljka  Stevanovic 
and  Vladimir  Wertsman  (New  York,  1987). 

David  Arans  aims  to  cover  all  books  in  Russian  published  outside  the 
USSR  during  the  last  decade,  and  his  bibliography  reflects  the  multifarious 
nature  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and  imaginative  strivings  of  Russians  who 
managed  to  escape  the  pressure  of  official  Soviet  ideology  either  in  refuge 
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abroad  or  in  their  homeland. 

The  bibliography  lists  some  1694  items,  primarily  monographs;  reprints 
have  been  omitted,  unless  they  contain  new  material,  as  have  most  trans¬ 
lations  from  European  languages.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  Political  Sciences,  Art,  Literary  Criticism  and 
Linguistics,  Belles-Lettres,  History,  Memoirs  and  Diaries,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous.  Within  each  section  items  are  listed  alphabetically  by  author,  and 
each  item  is  annotated.  Annotations  are  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative. 

Every  section,  but  especially  the  first,  reveals  the  continuity  of  past  and 
present  in  Russian  emigre  cultural  and  spiritual  life;  the  works  of  philoso¬ 
phers  and  religious  thinkers  such  as  N.  Berdiaev,  S.  Bulgakov  and  G. 
Fedotov  are  still  in  print  in  the  1980s.  Also  of  great  importance  is  the  heritage 
of  the  modern  Russian  classics:  Bunin,  B.  Zaitsev,  Tsvetaeva  and  Pasternak 
...  The  bibliography  shows  that  one  of  the  modern  Russian  classics  most 
frequently  published  in  the  1980s  is  Mikhail  Bulgakov.  Judging  by  number 
of  publications,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  influence  of  that  living  classic, 
Solzhenitsyn,  has  not  waned.  Also  very  popular  with  publishers,  and 
therefore  presumably  with  readers,  is  Aleksandr  Zinov'ev,  author  of  Homo 
Sovieticus. 

The  section  of  memoirs  takes  us  back  to  Russian  life  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  recalls  the  events  of  revolution,  civil  war  and  life  in  exile  in 
the  first  decades  after  the  revolution.  Notable  here  are  books  by  Remizov, 
Zinaida  Gippius,  Mikhail  Rodzianko,  Roman  Gul'  and  many  others.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  memoirs  and  diaries  of  more  recent  figures  also  occupy  an  important 
place  in  this  section;  they  include  the  writings  of  Elena  Bonner,  Ernst 
Neizvestny,  Raisa  Orlova  and  Andrei  Siniavskii. 

The  structure  of  the  bibliography  is  complex  and  the  order  of  the  subjects 
is  rather  unusual.  Some  entries  could  have  been  assigned  to  other  sections. 
Several  books  were  obviously  hard  to  classify.  For  instance,  V.  Il'in’s 
Religiia ,  revoliutsiia  i  gibeV  kul'tury  is  mentioned  twice:  in  Political  Sciences 
(no.  184)  and  in  History  (no.  1241),  in  the  latter  case  with  an  extended 
annotation.  However,  any  confusion  is  easy  to  clarify  with  the  help  of  the 
author  and  title  indexes  which  the  bibliography  provides. 

The  compiler  admits  in  his  preface  that  many  books,  especially  those 
published  in  1988  and  1989,  may  have  slipped  through  his  net;  his  intention 
is  to  include  these  in  a  bibliography  of  the  1990s  to  be  published  in  the  year 
2000.  Overall,  David  Arans’s  work  is  a  valuable  tool  for  the  study  of  Russian 
intellectual  life  abroad,  and  provides  illuminating  information  for  all  those 
who  care  about  the  fate  of  Russian  culture. 


Olga  Kaznina 


Gorky  Institute  of  World  Literature ,  Moscow 
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Other  Publications  of  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  World 
Congress  for  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

Selected  papers  edited  for  the  International  Council  for  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  by  Stephen  White,  University  of  Glasgow: 

Published  by  Cambridge  University  Press: 

Anders  Aslund,  ed.,  Market  Socialism  or  Capitalist  Restoration ? 

Linda  Edmondson,  ed.,  Women  and  Society  in  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Roger  Kanet,  ed.,  The  Soviet  Union  in  the  International  Political  System 
Marie  Lavigne,  ed..  The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Global  Economy 
John  Massey  Stewart,  ed.,  The  Soviet  Environment :  Problems ,  Policies  and 
Politics 

Stephen  White,  ed.,  New  Directions  in  Soviet  History 
Published  by  Macmillan 

Roy  Allison,  ed..  Radical  Reform  in  Soviet  Defense  Policy 
Ben  Eklof,  ed..  School  and  Society  in  Tsarist  and  Soviet  Russia 
John  Elsworth,  ed.,  The  Silver  Age  in  Russian  Literature 
John  and  Carol  Garrard,  eds..  World  War  II  in  Soviet  Memory 
Zvi  Gitelman,  ed.,  The  Politics  of  Nationality  in  the  Contemporary  USSR 
Sheelagh  Graham,  ed.,  New  Perspectives  in  Soviet  Literature 
Celia  Hawkesworth,  ed.,  Politics  and  Literature  in  Eastern  Europe 
Lindsey  Hughes,  ed..  New  Perspectives  on  Muscovite  Russia 
Walter  Joyce,  ed.,  Social  Change  and  Social  Issues  in  the  Contemporary  USSR 
Bohdan  Krawchenko,  ed.,  Ukrainian  Past ,  Ukrainian  Present 
Robert  D.  McKean,  ed.,  New  Perspectives  in  Modern  Russian  History 
Paul  G.  Lewis,  ed.,  Democracy  and  Civil  Society  in  Eastern  Europe 
John  Morison,  ed.,  The  Czech  and  Slovak  Experience 
John  Morison,  ed.,  East  Europe  and  the  West 
John  O.  Norman,  ed.,  New  Directions  in  Soviet  Art  and  Culture 
Derek  Offord,  ed.,  The  Golden  Age  in  Russian  Literature  and  Thought 
Michael  E.  Urban,  ed.,  Ideology  and  System  Change  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe 

Other  Publishers: 

John  Dunstan,  ed.,  Soviet  Education  under  Perestroika  (Routledge) 

Michael  Ellman  and  Vladimir  Kontorovich,  eds.,  The  Disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Economic  System  (Routledge) 
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F.  J.  M.  Feldbrugge,  ed.,  Papers  in  Soviet  Law  (Nijhoff) 

Publication  in  Journals : 

‘The  Emigre  Experience’,  ed.  Laszlo  Dienes:  special  issue  of  Coexistence 
Issues  in  East  European  Economics:  in  selected  issues  of  Soviet  Studies 
‘New  Directions  in  Soviet  Politics’:  special  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Communist 
Studies 

Papers  in  Language  and  Linguistics:  special  issue  of  Papers  in  Slavonic 
Linguistics 

Papers  on  Religion:  special  issue  of  Religion  in  Communist  Lands 

Papers  on  Slovene  Studies:  special  issue  of  Slovene  Studies 

Papers  on  the  Revolution  and  Civil  War:  special  issue  of  Revolutionary  Russia 


Khudozhestvennaia  literatura 

The  publisher  ‘Khudozhestvennaia  literatura’  is  now  able  to  supply  its 
publications  (for  hard  currency)  direct  to  libraries  in  the  West.  These  can  be 
selected  from  forward  publishing  plans,  available  from  the  publisher  on 
request.  Lists  of  available  books  on  particular  themes  (e.g.  Russian  classics, 
current  Soviet  literature,  critical  studies  of  specific  authors)  can  also  be 
supplied. 

For  further  information  apply  to: 

‘Khudozhestvennaia  literatura’ 

Chief  Editor:  V.  Modestov 

Knizhnyi  fond 

ul.  Novaia  Basmannaia,  d.  19 

107882  Moscow 

Tel.  261-38-64;  265-40-81 

Telex:  412162  PEGAS  SU 

Fax:  261-83-00 


Librarians’  Study  Tour 

In  April  1991  a  group  of  eleven  librarians  from  various  national,  university  or 
polytechnic  libraries  in  Britain  spent  two  weeks  visiting  libraries  in  Novo¬ 
sibirsk,  Tomsk  and  Moscow.  All  participants  were  Russian  specialists.  The 
tour  was  made  possible  by  financial  support  from  the  British  Council 
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Moscow  office  and  by  the  efforts  of  Mr  B.  S.  Elepov,  Director  of  the 
All-Union  State  Scientific-Technical  Library  in  Novosibirsk,  and  Mrs  E.  Iu. 
Genieva,  Acting  Director  of  the  All-Union  State  Library  of  Foreign  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Moscow.  The  programme  was  superbly  planned  and  organised  by  the 
staff  of  these  two  libraries,  and  the  tour  provided  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
discuss  practical  problems  relating  to  book  exchanges,  but  also  to  gain  insight 
into  the  workings  of  Soviet  libraries.  It  is  hoped  that  a  return  delegation  of 
Soviet  librarians  will  visit  Britain  later  this  year.  A  full  report  of  the  study 
tour  will  be  available  in  due  course  from  Dr  Christine  Thomas,  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Collections,  The  British  Library,  Great  Russell  Street, 
London  WCiB  3DG. 


Moscow  Librarians’  Association 

The  Moscow  Librarians’  Association  now  has  its  own  newspaper,  the 
Moskovskii  bibliotechnyi  vestnik.  The  first  issue  tells  the  story  of  the  founding 
of  the  association,  prints  its  statute,  and  describes  what  the  association  can 
offer  to  its  members.  It  also  includes  an  article  about  the  problems  of  the 
Lenin  Library.  The  second  issue  will  publish  information  about  the  newly 
founded  Russian  Federation  of  Library  Associations. 


Bereginia 

A  new  ‘journal  for  family  reading’,  entitled  Bereginia ,  has  been  launched  by 
the  All-Union  Society  ‘Kniga’.  It  contains  original,  previously  unpublished 
material,  translations,  columns  for  the  bibliophile  and  the  ex-librist,  stories 
for  children,  etc.  The  journal,  a  quarterly  in  1991,  is  not  yet  available  on 
foreign  subscription,  but  libraries  or  individuals  in  the  West  willing  to 
subscribe  in  arrears  by  paying  next  year  for  1991  and  1992  should  apply  to: 

The  Editor,  Bereginia 
Vsesoiuznoe  Obshchestvo  ‘Kniga’ 
ul.  Pushechnaia,  d.  7/5 
10303 1  Moscow 


Books  Received 


D.  L.  L.  Howells,  Russian  Emigre  Serials  1855-1990  in  Oxford  Libraries: 
Materials  for  a  Union  Catalogue.  Oxford,  Willem  A.  Meeuws,  1990.  x,  43  pp. 
£5  (paper),  £8  (plastic-covered  boards). 

Library  Work  for  Immigrants:  A  Handbook ,  edited  by  Yolande  Inklaar  et  al., 
translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Thea  Adamson-van  Elteren.  Den  Haag, 
Nederlands  Bibliotheek  en  Lektuur  Centrum,  1990.  165  pp.  Dfl.  35. 

Gerhard  Seewann,  Bestandskatalog  der  Bibliothek  des  Siidost-Instituts 
Miinchen.  Bd.  1:  Druckschriften  1529-1945.  Miinchen,  R.  Oldenbourg  Verlag, 
1990  (Siidosteuropa-Bibliographie:  Erganzungsband  1).  xlvii,  840  pp.  Index. 

Sudost-Institut  Miinchen  1930-1990.  Mathias  Bernath  zum  siebzigsten 
Geburtstag.  Miinchen,  R.  Oldenbourg  Verlag,  1990  (Siidosteuropa- 
Bibliographie:  Erganzungsband  2).  307  pp. 

Garth  M.  Terry,  East  European  Languages  and  Literatures ,  Vol.  V:  A  Subject 
and  Name  Index  to  Articles  in  English-Language  Journals ,  Festschriften , 
Conference  Proceedings  and  Collected  Papers  1988-1990.  Nottingham,  Astra 
Press,  1991  (Astra  Soviet  and  East  European  Bibliographies,  no.  1 1).  xxi,  149 
pp.  £18  (inch  p&p). 
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